EINE EPIPHANIE „ZWISCHEN DEN ZEILEN“ IN EX 17,6? 


I. DIE ANGEFRAGTE GEGENWART JHWHs 


In Ex 17,1-7 bricht einer der vielen Konflikte zwischen dem Volk Israel 
und Mose während des Exodus auf. Einerseits geht es in dem Konflikt um 
Wassermangel, wie die Rede der Israeliten in v. 2 zeigt. Andererseits 
offenbaren die rahmenden Stichworte 2 und 701 in vv. 2.7, dass es auf 
einer tieferen Ebene um die Frage nach der Präsenz JHWHs geht. Dass 
diese der eigentliche Konfliktpunkt ist, macht v. 7 deutlich, denn die dor- 
tige, von der Erzählstimme den Israeliten in den Mund gelegte Frage: „Ist 
JHWH in unserer Mitte oder nicht? “, besitzt kein Pendant in der vorheri- 
gen Erzählung. In betonter Schlussstellung interpretiert sie die Erzählung: 
Nicht Wasser (v. 2a), sondern die Präsenz JHWHs wurde (heraus-)gefor- 
dert (vv. 2b.7). 

Wie wird der Konflikt um die Gegenwart JHWHs gelöst? Die vom 
Rahmen aus 2% und 701 eingefasste Rede JHWHs in Ex 17,5-6a bildet 
das strukturelle Zentrum der Erzählung. Die Anweisungen an Mose und die 
Ankündigung des Wasserwunders sind ihr Höhepunkt, nicht das Wun- 
der selbst, das in v. 6b gar nicht erzählt wird !. JHWH befiehlt Mose 
dem Volk vorauszugehen und einige von den Ältesten des Volkes mit 
sich zu nehmen ?. Das Wunder soll nicht vor dem gesamten Volk gesche- 
hen, sondern nur vor dessen höchsten Repräsentanten, die als Zeugen 
fungieren 3. Mose soll den Stab nehmen, mit dem er auf den Nil schlug 


1 V, 6b berichtet, Mose habe entsprechend den Anweisungen JHWHs gehandelt, was 
sich aber nicht auf die Ankündigung, Wasser werde aus dem Felsen hervorkommen und 
das Volk werde trinken, beziehen kann, da Mose hier nicht das Subjekt ist. Insofern wer- 
den Moses Taten extrem gerafft in v. 6b erzählt. Das Hervorkommen des Wassers und das 
Trinken des Volkes wird aber nicht erzählt, es handelt sich hierbei — narratologisch 
gesprochen — um eine Ellipse. Diese hebt die „geringe“ Bedeutung des eintretenden 
Wunders hervor und unterstreicht stattdessen die Ankündigung JHWHs. 

2 Die Wendung 2» 329 ist wohl so zu verstehen, dass Mose den Ältesten voraus- 
geht, die ihm wiederum in zeitlichem Abstand folgen; hierzu C. DOHMEN, Exodus 1-18 
(HThKAT; Freiburg — Basel — Wien 2015) 400-401; B. Jacob, Das Buch Exodus (Stutt- 
gart 1997) 492; J.I. DURHAM, Exodus (WBC 3; Waco, TX 1987) 231; E. ZENGER, Israel 
am Sinai. Analysen und Interpretationen zu Exodus 17-34 (Altenberge 1982) 57-58; 
C. HOUTMAN, Exodus Ex 1:1 — 7:13 (HCOT; Kampen 1993) 365. 

3 JACOB, Exodus, 494; M. NOTH, Das zweite Buch Mose. Exodus (ATD 5; Göttingen 
41968) 111; V. WAGNER, ,,Beobachtungen am Amt der Altesten im alttestamentlichen Israel. 
2. Teil: Die Kompetenzen und Aufgaben der Altesten im Rechtsleben und Kult“, ZAW 114 
(2002) 568; C. KUPFER, Mit Israel auf dem Weg durch die Wiiste. Eine leserorientierte 
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(vgl. Ex 7,14-25) *. Die Benutzung des Stabes mag die Israeliten auf einen 
göttlichen Machterweise einstimmen, aber dennoch: Wie kann durch die 
Anweisungen und ihre Ausführung die angefragte Gegenwart JHWHs 
bestätigt werden? Ist Wasser, das nach einem Schlag mit dem Stab aus 
einem Felsen herausspritzt, gleichzusetzen mit der Gegenwart JHWHs? 

Innerhalb der Rede JHWHs an Mose gibt das Verständnis von v. 6aa 
Rätsel auf. Ex 17,6aa enthält keine Anweisungen an Mose, sondern the- 
matisiert die Gegenwartsweise JHWHs am Felsen. Dies ist der entschei- 
dende Punkt in der Erzählung, der die herausgeforderte Gegenwart JHWHs 
ins Spiel bringt und den Konflikt um die Präsenz JHWHs einer Lösung 
zuführt. Die Divergenzen im Verständnis von Ex 17,6a0 sind nicht neben- 
sächlich für die zentrale Frage nach der herausgeforderten Präsenz JHWHs. 
Je nach Übersetzung und der damit verbundenen Interpretation wird die 
Wahrnehmbarkeit der Präsenz JHWHs am Felsen mehr oder weniger stark 
betont oder nahezu ausgeblendet. Hinter der philologischen Frage, wie 
Ex 17,6aa zu verstehen und übersetzen sei, steht die gewichtige theolo- 
gische Frage: Wie antwortet JHWH auf die provokante Frage in Ex 17,7: 
„Ist JHWH in unserer Mitte oder nicht?“ Ein Blick in die überlieferten 
LXX-Handschriften zeigt, dass Ex 17,6aa schon sehr früh Kopfzerbre- 
chen bereitete °. Auch der Targum Neofiti und der Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
bezeugen dies, da sie die mit Verständnisschwierigkeiten behaftete Präposi- 
tion 25% auslassen bzw. durch Hinzufügungen den Text vereindeutigen. 

Der Beitrag stellt zuerst unterschiedliche Interpretationen zu Ex 17,6a0. 
vor, die der Übersichtlichkeit halber in vier Fälle eingeteilt sind. Fragen zur 
Syntax und zur Bedeutung der Wendung "15% “my werden kritisch betrach- 
tet und die narrative Logik berücksichtigt. Im Folgenden wird die These 
vertreten, JHWH kündige ein wahrnehmbares Stehen auf/am Felsen, eine 
wahrnehmbare Epiphanie an. Der Begriff Epiphanie wird als sinnlich wahr- 
nehmbare Erscheinung einer Gottheit verstanden (Phänomen), nicht als 
literarische Gattung, type-scene oder Motiv (literarische Repräsentatio- 
nen des Phänomens). „Epiphanie“ erscheint mir für den aktuellen Kontext 
als Arbeitsbegriff zweckdienlicher, da er allgemeiner gefasst ist als z.B. 
Theophanie, die bei Lesern bestimmte Erwartungen weckt, die jedoch in 
Ex 17,1-7 nicht zu finden sind °. 


Exegese der Rebellionstexte in Exodus 15:22 — 17:7 und Numeri 11:1 — 20:13 (OTS 61; 
Leiden — Boston, MA 2012) 82. 

* Siehe auch ZENGER, Israel, 61. 

5 Für die Probleme siehe v.a. J.W. WEVERS, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (Septua- 
gint and Cognate Studies 30; Atlanta, GA 1990) 266; J. W. WEVERS, Text History of the 
Greek Exodus (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen Philologisch- 
Historische Klasse Folge 3, Bd. 192; Göttingen 1992) 266 mit Anm.8. 

6 Zu Motiven und literarischen Form einer Theophanie siehe T. HIEKE, „Epiphanie 
(AT)“, wibilex.de [http://www .bibelwissenschaft.de/stichwort/19940/], passim; G. FOHRER, 
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II. Ex 17,6 IN DER KOMMENTARLITERATUR 


Der folgende Blick auf die Stelle Ex 17,6a0 bündelt unterschiedliche 
Auffassungen zur Präsenz JHWHs und ist der besseren Orientierung hal- 
ber in „Fälle“ gegliedert. Es bestehen bei den folgenden Kategorisierun- 
gen allerdings auch Unschärfen oder Überschneidungen. So schließen sich 
ein wahrnehmbares Stehen JHWHs vor Mose (Fall 1) und das Warten 
JHWHs auf Mose (Fall 2) nicht aus. Fall 2 betont allerdings stärker das 
„Wann?“ des Stehens JHWHs am Felsen. Auch die Fälle 3 und 4 schlie- 
ßen eine wahrnehmbare Epiphanie nicht grundsätzlich aus, sie setzen aber 
den Akzent bezüglich der Präsenz JHWHs anders: Die Präsenz ist in den 
Fällen 3 und 4 kaum mehr wahrnehmbar, sondern deren Wahrnehmbar- 
keit tritt deutlich hinter die Funktion der Epiphanie (dienen, beistehen) 
zurück. 

Fall 1: Eine erste Gruppe von Kommentatoren versteht Ex 17,6a0 in 
dem Sinne, JHWH stehe wahrnehmbar vor Mose auf dem Felsen. Diese 
Auslegungen verstehen die Wendung "27 + 72% als wahrnehmbare Kör- 
perhaltung, die jemand vor einer anderen Person einnimmt. So übersetzt 
beispielsweise Brevard S. Childs: „I will be standing there in front of 
you at the rock at Horeb. Strike the rock, water will pour out of it, and the 
people can drink.’ Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel“ ?. 

Fall 2: Einige Kommentatoren heben das „Wann?“ der Gegenwart 
JHWHs stärker hervor. Damit tritt die Wahrnehmbarkeit des Stehens auf 
dem Felsen gegenüber Fall 1 etwas in den Hintergrund, aber es ist durch- 
aus möglich, dass auch in Fall 2 JHWH wahrnehmbar am Felsen präsent 
ist. So lautet etwa Benno Jacobs Übersetzung: „Siehe ich bin schon vor 
dir dort, an dem Felsen in Horeb wartend; schlage auf den Felsen und es 
wird Wasser aus ihm herausgehen und das Volk wird trinken. Und Mose 


„Theophanie“, Calwer Bibellexikon, 1334-1337; J. GAMBERONI — B. LANG, „Theophanie“, 
NBL HI, 828-830; T. HIEBERT, ,, Theophany in the OT“, AncD VI, 505-511; J. JEREMIAS, 
„Theophanie II Altes Testament“, RGG 8, 336-338; A. SCRIBA, Die Geschichte des Motiv- 
komplexes Theophanie. Seine Elemente, Einbindung in Geschehensabläufe und Verwen- 
dungsweisen in altisraelitischer, frühjüdischer und frühchristlicher Literatur (FRLANT 167; 
Göttingen 1995). 

7 B.S. CHILDS, Exodus. A Commentary (OTL; London 1974) 305. Eine solche Auf- 
fassung vertreten auch N.S. SARNA, Exodus. The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New 
JPS Translation (The JPS Torah Commentary 2; Philadelphia, PA 1991) 94; W.H. PROPP, 
Exodus 1-18. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 2; New York 
1999) 601-602, 605; T.B. DOZEMAN, Commentary on Exodus (The Eerdmans Critical 
Commentary; Grand Rapids, MI 2009) 387, 390; U. Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book 
of Exodus (Jerusalem 1967) 202; NOTH, zweite Buch Mose, 110-111; G. BEER, Exodus 
(HAT 3; Tübingen 1939) 90; DURHAM, Exodus, 228, 231; B. BAENTSCH, Exodus—Levitikus— 
Numeri (HKAT 1/2; Göttingen 1903) 159-160; A. DILLMANN, Die Bücher Exodus und 
Leviticus (KEH 12; Leipzig 31897) 198. 
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tat so vor den Augen der Ältesten Israels“ 8. Die Präposition 19? wird in 
diesem Fall temporal aufgefasst und 15% “nY bezeichnet weniger eine 
Körperhaltung, sondern ein „früheres Dasein, eine frühere Anwesenheit“. 

Fall 3: Christoph Dohmen übersetzt: „Siehe, ich stehe dort in Bezug 
auf den Felsen am Horeb zu dir. Du sollst an den Felsen schlagen, so dass 
aus ihm Wasser hervortreten wird. Das Volk kann trinken. Dann tat er so 
vor den Augen der Ältesten Israels“ °. 18% Y interpretiert er als andau- 
ernde Gottesbeziehung des Mose, als Beistand und Zuwendung JHWHs zu 
Mose !°. Indem Dohmen 2? my als Beistandszusage auffasst, themati- 
siert er die mögliche Wahrnehmbarkeit der Präsenz JHWHs am Felsen 
eigentlich nicht mehr. 

Fall 4: Cornelius Houtman übersetzt: „As soon as I am available there 
for you on the rock at Horeb, you are to strike the rock. Then water will 
come out of it, and the people shall drink. This Moses did in the sight of 
the elders of Israel“ !!. Nach Houtman werde “199 2% auch gebraucht, 
um die ehrerbietige Haltung eines Untergebenen vor einem Höherste- 
henden und die Dienstbarkeit des Untergebenen anzuzeigen !?. Ähnlich 
wie in Fall 3 hat 19% 3my kaum mehr einen Bezug zu einer wahrnehm- 
baren Körperhaltung; diese tritt hinter der Funktion der Epiphanie (die- 
nen) zurück. 

Die Auflistung zeigt, dass Exegeten die Präsenz JHWHs in Ex 17,6a0 
in wichtigen Nuancen unterschiedlich verstehen. Aber gerade die Nuancen 
der Präsenz sind von Bedeutung, da die gesamte Erzählung sich um die 
Präsenz JHWHs dreht, wie die Frage in v. 7 deutlich macht. Diese Präsenz 
soll im Folgenden genauer erarbeitet werden. Die folgenden Ausführungen 
versuchen die These zu begründen, es werde in Ex 17,6 ein wahrnehm- 
bares Stehen JHWHs vor Mose angekündigt. 


8 JACOB, Exodus, 490. Ähnlich auch ZENGER, Israel, 57-58, 67; H. GRESSMANN, Die 
Anfänge Israels. Von 2. Mosis bis Richter und Ruth (Die Schriften des Alten Testaments 1/2; 
Göttingen 1914) 77, 79. Die Übersetzung Greßmanns basiert auf von ihm vorgenommenen 
Rekonstruktionen ehemals selbständiger Erzählungen zum Quellwunder; A.B. EHRLICH, 
Randglossen zur Hebräischen Bibel. Textkritisches, Sprachliches und Sachliches, Bd. 1: 
Genesis und Exodus (Leipzig 1908) 329. 

2 DOHMEN, Exodus 1-18, 374. 

10 DOHMEN, Exodus 1-18, 402. 

!! C, HOUTMAN, Exodus, Ex 7:14 — 19:25 (HCOT; Kampen 1996) 363. 

12 HOUTMAN, Exodus Ex 7:14 — 19:25, 364; C. F. KEL, Biblischer Commentar über 
die Bücher Mose‘s. Genesis und Exodus (BC 1/1; Leipzig 31878) 478f.; H. RINGGREN, 
„my“, ThWAT VI, 198; S. AMSLER, ,, 779°, THAT II, 330f. Diese Deutung vertritt auch 
der Kommentar G. FISCHER — D. MARKL, Das Buch Exodus (NSK.AT 2; Stuttgart 2009) 
195; R. ALBERTZ, Exodus 1-18 (ZBK 2,1; Zürich 2012) 279, 287-288; KUPFER, Israel, 
81. 
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III. ERSTES ARGUMENT: DIE SYNTAX VON EX 17,6 


Das erste Argument für eine wahrnehmbare Epiphanie JHWHs vor Mose 
liefert die Syntax von Ex 17,6. Die Rede JHWHs in Ex 17,5 besteht im 
Hauptsatz aus einer Reihe von Imperativen (229, np, np), die durch 
w-qatal (n>m) fortgeführt wird. Mit Ex 17,6aa folgt ein asyndetischer 
Partizipialsatz. Dieser wird durch w-qatal-Formen (n°51, 183, Anw) 
bis zum Ende von v. 6a fortgeführt. V. 6b wechselt aus der Figurenrede 
JHWHs in die Rede der Erzählstimme mittels wayyigtol (Wy). 

Der Tempus-Aspekt von Partizipia ist neutral, der Kontext bestimmt 
ihn näher !5. Die Imperative und die w-qatal-Form des Hauptsatzes in v. 5 
haben eine volitive und mithin zukünftige Bedeutung. Dies legt einen 
zukünftigen temporalen Aspekt für das Partizip 2% nahe, welcher durch 
die w-gatal-Formen in v. 6aß weitergeführt wird. Zudem kann min + Partizip 
eine unmittelbar bevorstehende Handlung ausdrücken (futurum instans) !4. 
Somit liegt eine Übersetzung von 79 “137 als futurum instans nahe. Von 
den oben angeführten Übersetzungen tun dies die allermeisten '°. Lediglich 
Christoph Dohmen übersetzt nicht als futurum instans, sondern als Präsens. 
Beer, Baentsch, Greßmann und Noth übersetzen volitiv mit dem deutschen 
Hilfsverb „wollen“. Der Unterschied erscheint auf den ersten Blick mar- 
ginal. Futurum instans wird gebraucht, „wenn es die Ankündigung unmit- 
telbar oder doch nahe bevorstehender (und zwar sicher eintretender) Ereig- 
nisse“ !6 anzeigen soll. JHWH wird ganz gewiss in Kürze am Felsen vor 
Mose stehen. Eine volitive Übersetzung im Deutschen verkürzt diese Gewiss- 
heit zu einer Absichtserklärung. Die präsentische Übersetzung Dohmens 
drückt die Gewissheit des Bei-Stehens JHWHs gut aus, allerdings kommt 
der futurische Charakter zu kurz. 

In seiner Konstruktion min + Partizip gefolgt von w-qatal entspricht 
Ex 17,6a einem Temporalsatz, der eine sukzessive Abfolge von Handlungen 
anzeigt, die in naher Zukunft ausgeführt werden, wobei die erste Handlung 
noch andauert (duratives Partizip), wenn die folgende Handlung (mittels 
w-qatal ausgedrückt) beginnt '”. Diesen temporalen Zusammenhang gibt 
die Übersetzung Durhams durch die entsprechende Konstruktion „when... 


13 Davon zu unterscheiden ist die temporale Relation von Partizipia. Diese ist gleich- 
zeitig. 

14 W, GESENIUS — E. KAUTZSCH, Hebräische Grammatik (Leipzig 21909) $116p; 
P. JoÙON — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Subsidia Biblica 27; Rome 
22009) $121e. 

15 Siehe oben Punkt 2. 

16 GESENIUS — KAUTZSCH, Grammatik, $116p. 

17 JovON — MURAOKA, Grammar, $166b mit Beispiel 1Kón 20,36; GESENIUS — KAUTZSCH, 
Grammatik, $164a. 
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then“ im Englischen passend wieder (ähnlich Albertz, Noth, Beer, Hout- 
man). Dies bedeutet: JHWH wird gewiss in Kürze am Felsen stehen und 
dann — während sein Stehen noch andauert — soll Mose mit dem Stab 
gegen den Felsen schlagen. 

Einige der oben angeführten Übersetzungen (z.B. Childs, Sarna, Doze- 
man, Jacob, Zenger, Baentsch, Dohmen) lassen mitunter den Rückschluss 
zu, als würden die w-qatal-Formen in v. 6a die Imperative gefolgt w-qatal 
aus v. 5 weiterführen; v. 6a wäre mithin syntaktisch abhängig vom vor- 
ausgehenden Vers. Diese Auffassung verleitet Erich Zenger dazu, v. 6aa 
literarkritisch zu isolieren und einer Bearbeitungsschicht einer Grunder- 
zählung zuzuweisen, denn v. 6aa würde die Syntax (Imperative gefolgt von 
w-qatal) stören !8. Allerdings ist die Frage zu stellen, ob v. 6aa syntak- 
tisch tatsächlich problematisch ist, sodass daraus ein Inkohärenzkriterium 
gewonnen werden könnte. Dies ist zu verneinen: V. 6 ist asyndetisch an v. 5 
angeschlossen, zugleich liegt ein Subjektwechsel vor: Nicht mehr Mose, 
sondern JHWH ist das Subjekt. Dies macht es wahrscheinlicher, dass mit 
v. 6 ein neuer Satz beginnt, als dass v. 6 oder v. 6aß syntaktisch v. 5 fort- 
führen würde. Es ist also nicht notwendig, aus syntaktischen Gründen in 
v. 6 literarkritisch einzugreifen. Zudem betrachtet die jüngere Forschung 
Ex 17,1-7 als überwiegend einheitlich; Konsens besteht lediglich darin, 
die Itinerarnotiz Ex 17,1aba der Priesterschrift zuzuweisen !”. Letztlich 
versteht man v. 6a am besten als Temporalsatz, der vom vorherigen Satz 
v. 5 syntaktisch unabhängig ist. 

Unter Berücksichtigung der Syntax in v. 6a soll Mose, sobald JHWH 
auf dem Felsen vor ihm steht, gegen den Felsen schlagen usw. Das bedeu- 
tet, dass Mose am Felsen ankommen und quasi abwarten muss, bis er JHWH 
auf dem Felsen stehend wahrnimmt. Durhams Übersetzung „When you 
see me standing in front of you” ist inhaltlich durchaus stimmig. JHWH 
muss vor Mose sichtbar auf dem Felsen stehen, damit Mose weiß, wann er 
gegen den Felsen schlagen soll. Die Syntax in v. 6a macht es somit unwahr- 
scheinlich, dass JHWH auf Mose am Felsen ‚nur‘ wartet, bevor dieser 
dorthin gelangt (z.B. Jacob, Zenger, Greßmann); denkbar ist allerdings, 


18 So ZENGER, Israel, 58-60, v.a. 59. 

19 HOUTMAN, Exodus Ex 7:14 — 19:25, 358; siehe auch ALBERTZ, Exodus 1-18, 279, 
282-283. Der von der neuen Urkundenhypothese geprägte Versuch, zwei ehemals selb- 
ständige Erzählungen aus Ex 17,1-7 oder mehrere Bearbeitungsstufen zu rekonstruieren, 
kann heute nicht mehr überzeugen (vgl. hierzu die Kommentare zu Ex 17,1-7). Mit PROPP, 
Exodus 1-18, 604 kann man festhalten, dass eine solche Rekonstruktion zu keinen sinnvol- 
len Ergebnissen kommt. Die neuere Forschung sieht den Text als überwiegend einheitlich 
an, auch wenn kleine Zusätze möglich sind (z.B. v. laba; die Näherbestimmung des Stabes 
in v. 5ba* oder die Ortsangabe „am Horeb“ in v. 6, vgl. dazu ALBERTZ, Exodus 1-18, 279, 
282-283). 
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dass Mose sofort als er zum Felsen kommt, den dort bereits stehenden 
JHWH wahrnimmt. Die Schlussfolgerungen aufgrund der Syntax lassen es 
ferner als unwahrscheinlich erscheinen, dass mit 15% Tv etwas anderes 
als ein lokales Stehen vor Mose gemeint sei, z.B. eine Form des Dienstes 
oder der Unterstützung; Mose könnte dies nicht als „Startsignal“ wahr- 
nehmen. Die Syntax von v. 6a spricht dafür, dass Mose das Stehen JHWHs 
wahrnimmt — gleich ob JHWH schon dasteht, als Mose zum Felsen 
kommt, oder ob er erst dann am Felsen steht, nachdem Mose zum Felsen 
kommt. Der springende Punkt ist in beiden Fällen die Wahrnehmbarkeit 
des Stehens JHWHs am Felsen. Man könnte Ex 17,6a übersetzen: „Ich 
werde in Kürze (wahrnehmbar an dem Ort) vor dir stehen dort auf dem 
Felsen am Horeb, woraufhin du gegen den Felsen schlagen wirst/sollst 
(wobei das Stehen noch andauert), woraufhin das Wasser herauskommen 
wird aus ihm, woraufhin das Volk trinken wird.“ 


IV. ZWEITES ARGUMENT: DIE BEDEUTUNG VON 35% Tay 


Die oben angeführten Fälle dokumentieren unterschiedliche Verständ- 
nisse der Wendung 2? 72%, auch wenn es sich nur um leichte Nuancen 
handelt. Diese feinen Unterschiede sind allerdings nicht nebensächlich, 
wenn man die Präsenz JHWHs am Felsen genauer beschreiben will. Ist die 
Wahrnehmbarkeit des Stehens am Felsen betont oder tritt diese hinter der 
Funktion, die Unterstützung Moses, zurück’? 

Die Wurzel 72% hat die Grundbedeutung „sich hinstellen, stehen, ste- 
henbleiben“ *°. Sie bezeichnet eine Körperhaltung oder eine Bewegung, 
die in einer Körperhaltung zur Ruhe kommt. Der lokale Aspekt, sowie der 
Aspekt der Körperhaltung oder der zur Ruhe kommenden Körperbewe- 
gung sind auch in der Kombination 7my + lokaler Präposition weiterhin 
präsent. Von dieser Grundbedeutung abgeleitet kann 19? 719 ein ehrer- 
bietiges, dienstbares Stehen eines Untergeordneten vor jemand Überge- 
ordnetem anzeigen. Die Wendung kann daher unter Umständen mit „die- 
nen“ übersetzt werden, was insofern passend ist, da sie auch parallel zu 
now gebraucht wird (Dtn 10,8; Ez 44,15; 1Kön 8,10) ?!. Keil, Houtman 
und Albertz votieren für die Auffassung, in Ex 17,6aa bedeute "15 79% 
„dienen“ 22, Ein sehr gewichtiger Einwand ist, dass nur an dieser Stelle 


20 AMSLER, Tay, 329; auch RINGGREN, 72%, 195. 

2! AMSLER, 79, 300f.; RINGGREN, 72%, 198-200. 

2 KEIL, Exodus, 478f.; ALBERTZ, Exodus 1-18, 279, 287-288; HOUTMAN, Exodus 
Ex 7:14 — 19:25, 364. Nach Houtman ist 19» Tay normalerweise ein Terminus, mit dem das 
Verhältnis eines Untergebenen gegenüber einem Übergeordneten angezeigt wird (Gen 43,15; 
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JHWH das Subjekt der Wendung "159 7% „dienen“ wäre; das proble- 
matisieren auch Albertz und Houtman ”. So stellt Houtman fest: „In my 
judgement, the expression, however strange its application to YHWH may 
seem, here has the last meaning [«dienen», M.W.]“ 2. Das literarhistori- 
sche und redaktionsgeschichtliche Argument Albertz’ ist mehr interessen- 
geleitete Interpretation als genaue Auslotung der Bedeutung von 19% my 
in Ex 17,6: „Doch beachtet man, dass die gesamte KEX [Exoduskomposi- 
tion, M.W.] auf eine Begründung der Heilsmittlerschaft des Mose hinzielt 
(Exodus 32-34), ist es wahrscheinlicher, dass der RF* [Redaktor und Autor 
der Exoduskomposition, M.W.] in 17,6 die einmalige Aussage wagte, dass 
JHWH einem Menschen, nämlich Mose, «zu Diensten stehen» wolle“ 2. 
Die Beweislast zugunsten der Bedeutung „dienen“ ist letztlich äußerst 
gering ist. 

Christoph Dohmen versteht 12? Y als Beistandszusage JHWHs an 
Mose. Seine Sicht stellt die Beziehung JHWHs zu Mose in den Vorder- 
grund; die Wahrnehmbarkeit einer Epiphanie ist sprachlich ausgeblendet. 
Dohmens Verständnis der Wurzel 79, sie drücke vor allem Ruhe und 
Dauer aus und damit eine beständige Gottesbeziehung *, ist problematisch, 
denn es ist an keinem der anderen Vorkommen von 7159 739 nachweis- 
bar. Dohmen verweist auf das Tiqqun Soferim in Gen 18,22b: Ursprüng- 
lich habe in Gen 18,22b JHWH vor Abraham gestanden, JHWH sei 
also Abraham zu Diensten gewesen. Das Tiqqun Soferim in Gen 18,22b 
würde, so Dohmen, seine Auslegung zu Ex 17,6, JHWH würde Mose bei- 
stehen, stützen 7’. Die Argumentation Dohmens ist interessant, denn das 
Tiqqun Soferim in Gen 18,22b hätte auch Auswirkungen auf eine Bewer- 
tung der Auffassung, 2% 79% bedeute in Ex 17,6 „dienen“; damit wäre 
nämlich durch das Tiqqun Soferim eine weitere Belegstelle für 157 Tay = 
„dienen“ mit göttlichem Subjekt gegeben. Dohmen führt als Literatur- 
beleg für das Tiqqun Soferim die Studie Carmel McCarthys an À. Allerdings 
kann diese Studie seine Argumentation gerade nicht unterstützen. Nach 
McCarthy liegt in Gen 18,22 kein ursprüngliches Tiqqun Soferim vor, son- 
dern ein sekundär gebildetes, dessen Ausgangspunkt das Tiqqun Sopherim 


1Kön 1,28; 3,16), gegenüber Gott (Gen 18,22; 19,27). Das kann auch den Dienst beim 
König (1Sam 16,22; 1Kön 1,2) oder vor Gott (1Kön 17,1; 18,15; 2Kön 3,14; 5,16) 
bezeichnen. 

23 HOUTMAN, Exodus Ex 7:14 — 19:25, 364. 

24 HOUTMAN, Exodus Ex 7:14 — 19:25, 364. 

25 ALBERTZ, Exodus 1-18, 288. 

26 DOHMEN, Exodus 1-18, 402. 

27 DOHMEN, Exodus 1-18, 402. 

28 C, MCCARTHY, The Tigqune Sopherim and Other Theological Corrections of the 
Masoretic Text of the Old Testament (OBO 30; Freiburg i.Ue. — Göttingen 1981). 
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zu Gen 18,1 ist. Zudem führen erst späte Schriften das Tiqqun Soferim 
zu Gen 18,22b auf und zwar in einer klar nachvollziehbaren Traditions- 
kette. In frühen und bedeutenden rabbinischen Schriften begegnet das 
Tigqun Soferim zu Gen 18,22b jedoch nicht. Darüber hinaus sprechen 
alle Textzeugen für die MT-Fassung 7’. Für Ex 17,6 bedeutet das: 
Gen 18,22 fällt als Beleg für 12? 3my im Sinne von „dienen“ oder „bei- 
stehen“ aus. 

Es ist insgesamt plausibler, in Ex 17,6 für 157 7% die Grundbedeutung 
„stehen vor“ anzunehmen. Dies ist sprachlich problemlos möglich und 
kommt ohne zusätzliche Annahmen oder das Postulat, Ex 17,6 sei eine 
Ausnahme, aus. Die Prüfung der Argumente zur Übersetzung von Y 
“12? führt zum gleichen Ergebnis wie die Analyse der Syntax in Ex 17,6: 
JHWH kündigt an, wahrnehmbar an dem Ort vor Mose zu stehen. Der 
Akzent liegt auf der Wahrnehmbarkeit des Stehens. 

Wenn 2? 7% in Ex17,6 ein wahrnehmbares Stehen anzeigt, gilt es 
zu differenzieren, ob JHWH erst dann dasteht, nachdem Mose am Felsen 
angekommen ist, oder ob JHWH schon dasteht, bevor Mose anlangt. Es 
geht um die Frage: Ist die Präposition 2% lokal oder temporal aufzu- 
fassen? Beides ist grundsätzlich möglich. Favorisiert man eine lokale 
Übersetzung von 15%, so liegt der Akzent auf der Wahrnehmbarkeit des 
Stehens JHWHs vor Mose und den Ältesten Israels. Zieht man eine tem- 
porale Übersetzung vor, so ist ein wahrnehmbares Stehen JHWHs eben- 
falls möglich, der Akzent wird aber stärker auf das „Wann?“ gelegt. 
Bereits die folgende ausführliche Ortsangabe 222 Men nw legt nahe, 
die Präposition "15> lokal zu verstehen, da sie 715? örtlich sehr genau 
näher bestimmt. 

Welche Argumente werden für eine temporale Bedeutung von "15% in 
Ex 17,6 angeführt? Benno Jacob und Erich Zenger führen als Beleg für 
“15 in temporaler Bedeutung Ez 3,22-23 an °°. Die Präposition 15% fehlt 
aber in Ez 3,22-23. Zudem ist Ez 3,22-23 eine Erzählung, in der in v. 22 
an den Propheten der Auftrag ergeht, hinaus in die Ebene zu gehen, dort 
wolle JHWH mit ihm reden. In v. 23 geht dann der Prophet in die Ebene 
und sieht dort JHWHs 7125 stehen. Dass JHWH den Propheten erwartet, 
machen die Ankündigung und deren Eintritt, also die narrative Erzáhlfolge 
deutlich. Dies ist aber etwas gánzlich Anderes als die kurze und knappe 
Formulierung 712? 72% “135 in Ex 17,6. Ein Blick in die einschlägigen 
Wörterbücher zeigt ferner, dass 12? 72% nicht gebraucht wird, um zeit- 
liche Verhältnisse anzuzeigen, sondern lokale. Die Wurzel 77¥ ist ferner 


22 MCCARTHY, Tigqune Sopherim, 70-76. 
30 JACOB, Exodus, 493; auch ZENGER, Israel, 58. 
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nur in der hebráischen Fassung von Sir 6,8 mit einem temporalen Prá- 
positionalobjekt in der Fügung 2 + 72% belegt *!. 

Man kann eine weitere Anfrage an die These stellen, in Ex 17,6 werde 
19 in temporalem Sinne gebraucht. Versteht man 72% “in als futurum 
instans und die Präposition 19% temporal, hätte man eine doppelte zukiinf- 
tige Zeitangabe unmittelbar hintereinander. Gibt es hierfür weitere Beleg- 
stellen? Durchsucht man die Hebräische Bibel nach einem futurum instans, 
das aus nan + Partizip gebildet wird, mit darauffolgendem "5%, kommt 
Ex 23,20a in Betracht: 129 Rin nov ix min. Die Wurzel n°? ist ein 
Verb der Bewegung und nicht des Stillstands wie 2%. Von daher geht 
das zeitliche Vorausgehen mit einem räumlichen notwendigerweise ein- 
her. Insofern hilft Ex 23,20a bei einer Entscheidung bezüglich Ex 17,6 
nicht weiter. Die Wendung 19? nbw wird verwendet, um das Senden von 
jemandem oder etwas (direktes Objekt) vor jemanden/etwas (lokales Cir- 
cumstantial) hin auszudrücken. Die Wendung wird also lokal gebraucht. 
Darunter fällt auch die Belegstelle Ex 23,20 #2. Gleiches gilt für Jos 3,11 
und 1Sam 12,2. Jer 21,8b könnte auch eine Belegstelle sein, allerdings 
ergibt ein temporales Verständnis der Präposition 12% keinen Sinn: Einen 
Weg des Lebens oder einen Weg des Todes kann man nicht zeitlich jeman- 
dem vorausgeben, sondern vor (lokal) jemanden geben, d.h. jemandem zur 
Wahl vorlegen. Als weitere diskussionswürdige Stelle kommt Mal 3,23 
hinzu. An dieser Stelle ist die Präposition 9? eindeutig temporal zu ver- 
stehen aufgrund des temporalen Präpositionalobjekts in v. 23b. Mal 3,23 
ist zwar ein Beleg für futurum instans mit nachfolgendem “15% in tempo- 
raler Bedeutung, hilft aber wegen des eindeutig temporalen Präpositional- 
objekts nicht bei der Klärung der Frage, ob die Práposition "199 in Ex 17,6 
temporal zu verstehen sei. 

Aus alledem folgt: Ein temporales Verständnis der Präposition 9° in 
Ex 17,6 ist unwahrscheinlich. Der Akzent liegt nicht darauf, dass JHWH 
Mose am Felsen erwartet oder auf dem ,,Wann?“ der Epiphanie, sondern 
dass JHWH wahrnehmbar vor (lokal!) Mose auf dem Felsen steht. 


V. DRITTES ARGUMENT: DIE ROLLE DER ÄLTESTEN IN DER ERZÄHLUNG 


Ein weiterer Hinweis darauf, dass JHWH sichtbar am Felsen steht, sind 
die Ältesten, die Mose mit sich nehmen soll. Sie haben die Funktion von 
Zeugen, die das Eintreten des Wunders vor dem zurückgebliebenen Volk 


31 W, GESENIUS, „7199“, Hebräisches und Aramäisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte 
Testament (Berlin !82013) 979. 

32 F.-L. HossFELD — F. VAN DER VELDEN, „nbw“, TAWAT VIII: 56-57; W. GESENIUS, 
„now“, Hebräisches und Aramäisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte Testament (Berlin 
182013) 1361. 
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bestätigen sollen 5. Geht es im Kern der Erzählung von Ex 17,1-7 um 
die Gegenwart JHWHs, so muss diese von den Ältesten wahrgenommen 
und bezeugt werden. Allein eine Bestätigung, dass Wasser aus dem Felsen 
geflossen sei, nachdem Mose mit dem Stab gegen jenen geschlagen hatte, 
wird die offene Frage nach der Gegenwart JHWHs nicht lösen. Die innere 
Logik und der grundlegende Konflikt der Erzählung erfordern es, dass 
die Altesten die Gegenwart JHWHs am Felsen wahrnehmen und bezeugen. 
Dies wird stimmig dadurch belegt, dass Mose die göttlichen Anweisun- 
gen Pra” pt "19% ausführt, d.h. vor ihren Augen, vor ihren Sinnen. Die 
sinnliche Rezeption des Geschehens durch die Ältesten ist betont. Sehr 
klar bringt dies die Übersetzung Durhams zum Ausdruck: „So Moses did 
exactly that, as the elders of Israel looked on“ *. 

Zudem besteht eine große Ähnlichkeit zum Sinaiaufenthalt, v.a. Exo- 
dus 19; 24,9-11. Mose und die Ältesten steigen auf den Berg, sie sehen 
dort JHWH, essen und trinken vor ihm. Das Volk lagert währenddessen 
unten am Berg. Wie in Ex 17,1-7 bleibt das Volk zurück, wie in Ex 17,1-7 
ziehen die Ältesten mit Mose zu einem Ort, an dem JHWH ist. Dass in 
Exodus 24 das Volk nicht mit auf den Berg steigt, ergibt sich aus dem 
Verbot in Ex 19,12f., die Israeliten sollten nicht auf den Berg steigen und 
ihn auch nicht berühren. Ein Mitziehen des Volkes thematisiert Ex 17,1-7 
nicht. Aufgrund der Ähnlichkeit zum Sinaiaufenthalt ist die Annahme 
schlüssig, der Ort, an den die Ältesten mit Mose ziehen sollen, habe eine 
Qualität, die dem Volk nicht gut bekommen würde. Diese besondere und 
zugleich gefährliche Qualität des Ortes ergibt sich wohl wie am Sinai aus 
der sichtbaren Gegenwart JHWHs. Die Funktion der Ältesten des Volkes 
in der Erzählung weist somit in dieselbe Richtung wie die vorausgehenden 
sprachlichen und syntaktischen Analysen und decken sich in ihren Ergeb- 
nissen. An dem Ort, zu dem Mose mit den Ältesten zieht, wird es zu einer 
wahrnehmbaren Epiphanie kommen. 


VI. FAZIT UND EINORDNUNG IN DIE ERZÄHLUNG EX 17,1-7 


Die philologischen Fragen zu Ex 17,6aa sind nicht nebensächlich, 
sondern theologisch bedeutsam, dienen sie doch dazu, die Art und Weise 
der Präsenz JHWHs am Felsen genauer zu fassen und damit den Konflikt 
der Erzählung Ex 17,1-7 präziser zu verstehen. Als Ergebnis der obigen 
Argumentation kann festgehalten werden: Ex 17,6a0. und sein Kontext 
favorisieren das Verständnis, JHWH kündige an, sinnlich wahrnehmbar 


33 JACOB, Exodus, 494; NOTH, zweite Buch Mose, 111; WAGNER, „Beobachtungen am 
Amt“, 82. 
34 DURHAM, Exodus, 228. 
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in einer Epiphanie vor Mose (und den Ältesten) auf dem Felsen zu stehen. 
Die Syntax von v. 6 und die Bedeutung von 9? “mY sprechen dafür, dass 
Mose gegen den Felsen schlagen soll, sobald JHWH auf/an dem Felsen 
wahrnehmbar vor ihm steht. Mose muss gewissermaßen auf ein „Startsig- 
nal“ warten. Dazu aber muss das Stehen JHWHs auf dem Felsen für ihn 
wahrnehmbar sein. In welcher Form JHWH am Felsen vor Mose steht, 
lässt der Text offen. Dass dies alles vor den Augen der Ältesten geschehen 
soll, die als Zeugen fungieren, betont ebenfalls die Wahrnehmbarkeit der 
Epiphanie. Alle Argumente deuten darauf hin, dass der Akzent in Ex 17,6a0. 
auf der Wahrnehmbarkeit der Epiphanie liegt, weniger auf ihrem „Wann?“ 
oder deren Funktionen (dienen, beistehen). 

Diese angekündigte Epiphanie JHWHs ist die vom Zweifel der Israeliten 
erzwungene Antwort auf die angefragte Gegenwart JHWHs (v. 7). Darin 
besteht die „Erprobung“ JHWHs, der sich auf diesen Test nolens volens 
einlassen muss. An einem Punkt zwischen Ex 17,6-7 hat sich eine Epipha- 
nie ereignet, die durch Gottesrede angekündigt, aber nicht durch die Erzähl- 
stimme beschrieben wird. Ex 17,6 ist im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes eine 
„Epiphanie zwischen den Zeilen“. 
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SUMMARY 


Exod 17,1-7 relates a conflict about the lack of water. But the more important 
conflict is about the divine presence in situations of distress. How can this divine 
presence be adequately understood? Will YHwH be visibly present in an epiphany 
attherock? Will he wait for Moses? Will he assist him? The proper understanding 
and translation of Exod 17,6 is the key to answer these questions, but unfortu- 
nately this verse is not easy to understand. This article examines critically different 
proposed solutions and argues that a visible epiphany is recounted in Exod 17,1-7. 


THE SEMANTIC SHIFT OF 015 NWI AND NWI 
IN BEN SIRA IN ITS HELLENISTIC CONTEXT 


In two passages, Ben Sira examines the ambivalent nature of shame: 
4,21-24 and 41,14 — 42,8. Ben Sira stresses that there are instances in 
which shame is good and desirable for a person, and there are instances in 
which shame is negative and deleterious to the one who experiences it. 
In Chapter 4 we read T1231 Jn nwa w NY nywa nwa w (“For there is a 
shame [nw2] that leads to sin, and there is a shame [nwa] that is favor 
and glory”, 4,21%) !. In 41,14 — 42,8, Ben Sira devotes a long pericope 
to a discussion of the negative and positive features of shame, under the 
title nwa so (“Instruction on Shame”, 41,148). At the opening of the 
unit, Ben Sira claims: 5723 2997 5 xr mw ne nwa 55 x> (“For it 
is not good to feel shame in every circumstance, nor is every kind of 
abashment to be approved”, 41,16®°M) — a statement that also adopts an 
ambivalent conception of shame. This unit of text offers a detailed list of 
instances in which one should be ashamed and refrain from a given action 
(41,14-22), followed by actions that should be done forthrightly and 
without embarrassment (42,1-8). 

The expression 05 NWI appears in both chapters, and in both it is set 
in parallel to a verb from the root w12 (Sir 4,22; 42,1). After the state- 
ment in Chapter 4 about the dual nature of shame — on one hand, it 
“leads to sin” while, on the other, it brings “favor and glory” — Ben Sira 
adds, 7? ‘won? wian YN quo op NWN ox (“Do not oD NWN, to your 
own harm, or be ashamed, to your downfall”, 4,229) 7. In Chapter 42, 
in the passage that lists the things which one should not be ashamed of 


* The Hebrew texts are cited according to the edition of the Historical Dictionary of 
the Hebrew Language: The Book of Ben Sira. Text, Concordance and an Analysis of the 
Vocabulary (ed. Z. BEN-HAYYIM) (Jerusalem 1973) [Hebrew]. Cf. The Book of Ben Sira in 
Hebrew. A Text Edition of All Extant Hebrew Manuscripts and a Synopsis of All Parallel 
Hebrew Ben Sira Texts (ed. P.C. BEENTIES) (VTSupp 68; Leiden 1997). I have also consulted 
the photographs of the Hebrew manuscripts of the book of Ben Sira (abbreviated in this 
paper as A, B, C, and M) available online at https: //www.bensira.org. The Greek text and 
the numbering of the verses follow Sapientia Iesu Filii Sirach (ed. J. ZIEGLER) (Septuaginta, 
Academiae Scientarium Gottingensis XII, 2; Göttingen 1980). The English translation 
follows NRSV, with some deviations. I am grateful to Menachem Kister who discussed 
with me this material during one of the initial incarnations of this paper. My thanks go 
also to my research assistant, Anat Alcalay, for her invaluable help. 

! The Greek text and MS A change the order of the words: jm 1125 nwa vw. 

2 MS A reads Jwpi YY TIÐ NWN ON. 
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doing, but rather should do unhesitatingly, Ben Sira opens with the words: 
Nom oD NVN ON man OX MDR Oy JN (“Of the following things do not 
be ashamed, and do not 09 xwn and sin”, 42,1®™) 3, In these two verses, 
it appears that the meaning of the phrase 019 Nw: is different from its 
meaning in Biblical Hebrew, but its precise meaning is a subject of debate. 
The present article offers a solution to this debate by tracing the transla- 
tion history of the expression OD NWI and a synonymous expression, 137 
op, in the Septuagint. This novel approach uses the Septuagint to develop 
a lexicon of Hebrew from the Hellenistic period *. In order to understand 
how Ben Sira changed the meaning of 215 NWI, as well as verbs from the 
root 212 and the noun nwa, I propose, as will be presented in the second 
section of the article, to draw attention to the ambivalent conception of 
shame in Greek literature. It appears that these data can shed light on why 
the semantic shift in these terms took place in Ben Sira’s time. This may 
also yield a contribution to the growing discussion in recent decades about 
Jewish wisdom literature in the context of its time and place, in compari- 
son with Greek literature 5. 


I. 015 NWI IN PARALLEL WITH NWI (SIR 4,22; 42,1) 


The literal meaning of the expression 25 Kw: in the Hebrew Bible is “to 


7» 66 


lift up one’s/another’s face”, “to respect someone” (e.g., Gen 19,21; 32,21; 
1 Sam 25,35). From this meaning emerges the sense of the expression in 
a legal context, “to show (unfair) partiality toward”, as in the admonition 


3 The reading 7X at the beginning of the sentence is according to MS B. MS M is 
damaged at this point. For the Greek text at the end of the verse, tot Guaptévetv, see 
n. 25 below. 

4 For more about the methodology, see J. JOOSTEN, “Linguistic Innovations in the 
Hebrew of the Hellenistic Period: Qumran and the Septuagint”, Meghillot 2 (2004) 151- 
155 [Hebrew]. 

5 See, for example, J.J. COLLINS, Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age (Louisville, 
KY 1997); H. NAJMAN, “Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Period: Towards the Study of a 
Semantic Constellation”, /s There a Text in This Cave? Studies in the Textuality of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls in Honour of George J. Brooke (eds. A. FELDMAN — M. CIOATÁ — C. HEMPEL) 
(Leiden 2017) 459-472. For Ben Sira in the context of the Hellenistic period, see J. MARBÓCK, 
Weisheit im Wandel. Untersuchungen zur Weisheitstheologie bei Ben Sira. Mit Nachwort 
und Bibliographie zur Neuauflage (BZAW 272; Berlin 1999); U. WICKE-REUTER, Göttliche 
Providenz und menschliche Verantwortung bei Ben Sira und in der frühen Stoa (BZAW 298; 
Berlin 2000); F. UEBERSCHAER, Weisheit aus der Begegnung. Bildung nach dem Buch Ben 
Sira (BZAW 379; Berlin 2007); B.G. WRIGHT, III, “Ben Sira and Hellenistic Literature in 
Greek”, Tracing Sapiential Traditions in Ancient Judaism (eds. H. NAJMAN — J.-S. REY — 
E.J.C. TIGCHELAAR) (JSJSupp 174; Leiden 2016) 71-88. For a different approach, see 
S.L. MATTILA, “Ben Sira and the Stoics: A Reexamination of the Evidence”, JBL 119 (2000) 
473-501. 
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511119 0750 NY DI no NWN ND vowna iv wyn xd (Lev 19,15) or SWN 
mw np Nor oD Nw? Nb (Deut 10,17; see also Deut 28,50; Ps 82,2; 
Prov 6,35; 18,5) °. Most commentators also interpret the expression in 
Sir 4,22 and 42,1 in a legal context, meaning “to show partiality”. Patrick 
W. Skehan and Alexander A. Di Lella translate au» NWN YN in 4,22 as 
“show no favoritism or partiality”, comparing it to the legal context of the 
expression in Lev 19,15 and Deut 10,17 7. Regarding Sir 42,1, G.H. Box 
and W.O.E. Oesterley state that some of the requests that Ben Sira lists 
demand judicial fairness, and therefore the sage precedes the passage with 
a warning against favoritism, in order to refrain from sin $, However, the 
judicial meaning of the expression, that is, favoring one person over another, 
is incompatible with the context of the two passages in Ben Sira, and it is 
thus not helpful in clarifying the meaning of the verses. 

In light of the parallelism in the verses that have been cited above, which 
match a call not to be ashamed (22) with an admonition not to DD NN, 
and due to another similarity within chapter 4 — between the clause 5x) 
wan YN qui (4,204) and the clause qui by TIÐ NWN YN (4,224) — 
Menahem Kister suggested that 0°15 Xwi must be understood as “to be 
ashamed [in front of someone]” ?. It may be possible that this meaning 
of 10119 Nwi has been preserved also in another place in Ben Sira, 20,22; 
according to MS C, the Hebrew text reads NND) NWIIM WPI TINN W° 
mw" ap, and some of the central Greek manuscripts translated the 
expression, O°D NINI), as one would expect, as dnd ÜPPOVOs TPOSÓTOV. 
Though, Greek MS 248, which reads kai amò Anweog tpoc@rov Tone 
adri v, and the Latin translation, “ab [...] persona [...] acceptione”, are 
apparently dependent on a different Hebrew Vorlage, which presumably 
reads mwy OD NWI nwan wp T2N ws 1% Additional evidence of the 


6 See, for example, HALOT, 724-728, s.v. NW1 6c; M.I. GRUBER, “The Many Faces of 
Hebrew oD yw ‘lift up the face””, ZAW 85 (1983) 252-260. 

7 P.W. SKEHAN — A.A. DI LELLA, The Wisdom of Ben Sira. A New Translation with 
Notes (AB; New York 1987) 174, 176. 

8 G.H. Box — W.O.E. OESTERLEY, “Sirach”, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament. With Introductions and Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several 
Books, vol. I (ed. R.H. CHARLES) (Oxford 1913) 268-517, here 468: “some of the things 
enumerated also involve the application of a judicial and impartial mind”. 

°? M. KISTER, “Some Notes on Biblical Expressions and Allusions and the Lexicography 
of Ben Sira”, Sirach, Scrolls, and Sages. Proceedings of a Second International Symposium 
on the Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Ben Sira, and the Mishnah, Held at Leiden Univer- 
sity, 15-17 December 1997 (eds. T. MURAOKA — J.E. ELWOLDE) (Leiden 1999) 160-187, 
here 168-172. 

10 For the text, see ZIEGLER, Sapientia, 218. The Latin text reflects a translational doublet: 
“et ab inprudenti persona perdet eam personae autem acceptione perdet se” (“and by 
occasion of an unwise person he will destroy it: and by respect of person he will destroy 
himself”). 
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parallel between these terms emerges, as mentioned by Kister, from the minor 
Talmudic tractate Derekh Eretz, where the text x» 1219 Jasy> oD NWN ON 
"NY appears in a variant text that reads *nynw Nb 19 wian YN (1,22) !!. 
In light of all these examples, Kister suggested that in the Hellenistic period, 
the meaning of the phrase mÐ NWI shifted and took on the meaning “to be 
ashamed of”, which is compatible with the passages being investigated here. 
Yet, Kister admitted that “the semantic development of the idiom [...] in the 
sense of being ashamed is not quite clear”, because this meaning “is scarcely 
documented elsewhere” !?, 

The lack of any additional data led Eric D. Reymond to reject Kister’s 
suggestion and argue instead that Ben Sira used the expression DD NWI 
only in accord with its sense in Biblical Hebrew '?. Reymond rejected the 
textual variants in the tractate Derekh Eretz, since that is a relatively late 
source !*. The expression aD NWI in Sir 42,1 is translated by Reymond 
as “do not show partiality in any of these matters”, referring to the list of 
actions that follows !. That meaning, however, is not compatible with the 
actions referred to, for Ben Sira in fact includes in the same list things 
towards which one should experience nwa and things towards which one 
should not experience nwa, and the idea of showing partiality is of no 
relevance in those matters. Reymond also interprets 4,22 not as synony- 
mous parallelism but antonymous; he translates 9x) / 15219 TIÐ NWN ON 
77 wn wian as “Do not carry your head high for your own benefit, nor 
(by contrast) be ashamed to (the extent of being) ruined” !°. Once again, 
though, the given interpretation of the expression O°1D NWI is not appro- 
priate in this context. First, if one adopts the biblical sense of n°15 NWI, 
then one should keep in mind that in the Bible a person always “lifts the 
face” of another, and not one’s own; applying the biblical meaning to 
Ben Sira’s verses requires altering this aspect of the expression. Second, 
in vv. 4,20b-24 Ben Sira deals with the concept of shame and with states 
of exaggerated modesty that should be avoided. In v. 23 he warns against 


11 KISTER, “Some Notes”, 171. Cf. I. LÉVI, L’Ecclésiastique, ou, la Sagesse de Jesus, 
fils de Sira. Texte original hebreu, vol. 2 (Paris 1901) 20; The Treatises Derek Erez (ed. 
M. HIGGER) (New York 1935) 74. 

12 KISTER, “Some Notes”, 171-172. 

13 E.D. REYMOND, “Remarks on Ben Sira’s “Instruction on Shame’, Sirach 41,14 — 42,8”, 
ZAW 115 (2003) 388-400, here 395: “So long as an attested meaning makes sense, one 
should not rely on a meaning “scarcely documented elsewhere””. 

14 REYMOND, “Instruction on Shame”, 394, n. 22: “His appeal to a variant reading in the 
Talmudic treatise Derekh Eretz is interesting, but this treatise is rather late and its relevance to 
Ben Sira, therefore, may be questioned, especially given the applicability of the biblical idioms”. 

15 REYMOND, “Instruction on Shame”, 398. Cf. also E.D. REYMOND, Innovations in 
Hebrew Poetry. Parallelism and the Poems of Sirach (SBL, Studies in Biblical Literature 9; 
Leiden 2004) 52, n. 87. 

16 REYMOND, “Instruction on Shame”, 395. 
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one deliberately not revealing one’s own wisdom, saying 10Y2 927 YN YN 
naar nx piap YNI (“Do not refrain from speaking at the proper moment, 
and do not hide your wisdom”, 4,23“ [cf. MS A]). The term 09 NWI in 
the sense of Reymond’s approach, “not to carry your head high for your 
own benefit”, i.e. “do not show consideration for yourself”, does not 
receive any further development in this passage. Furthermore, Reymond’s 
suggestion ignores the similarity mentioned above between YN 7221 YNI 
van (v. 204) and qua >y JID NWN YN (v. 224) in the same chapter. 

Reymond follows the path of the majority of scholars who dealt with 
this issue prior to him, apparently due to the shortage of data noted by 
Kister, but in fact there is additional evidence that has not been presented 
until now which supports Kister’s suggestion that the expression DID NWI 
underwent a semantic shift close to Ben Sira’s time. This evidence is to 
be found in an important source that reflects the Hebrew language of the 
Hellenistic period — the Septuagint. As Jan Joosten noted, “although we 
are dealing with a Greek text, it nevertheless conceals within it a wealth 
of information about the Hebrew language as known and spoken by the 
people of the Hellenistic period; for the translators of the Septuagint did 
not translate the biblical text according to its original meaning, but rather 
according to the meaning ascribed to it in their own time” !7. 

In a few instances, the Septuagint translates the expression DD NWI 
— and the parallel phrase used to express the same meaning in a judicial 
context, 015 957 — by means of the Greek verb aicyòvopar or nat- 
cyùvopoi, that mean “to be ashamed”, “to feel shame” !8. Thus, N3 YN 
WN "ID NWN in Job 32,21 is translated as GvVOpwnov yap od un aioyov8a 
(“for truly I will not be ashamed of anyone”), and aw D NWI NY SWN in 
Job 34,19 is translated as öç oùk ¿xmnoyúvOn npócoænov vtipov (“he who 
does not feel shame before the face of an honorable man”). Prov 22,26, 
MEVA 072192 A ’ypna nn Ox, is translated by the LXX as un didov 
OEavTOV sic éyyonv aioxyvvdLLEVOSG rpócorov (“Do not give yourself 
as surety because you feel shame before a person”), and it appears that 
the Hebrew text the translator used read something like 0115 new while 
the MT reads nixun |”. If so, then here too the verb Na, with DD as its 
object, is translated as éna1oxybdvopa1, which means “to be ashamed”. 


17 JOOSTEN, “Linguistic Innovations”, 151 (my translation). 

18 LSJ, 43-44, s.v. aioyúvo; LSJ, 604 s.v. énaicybvopat. Other equivalents of this 
idiom are the Hebraistic phrase tpdcanov AapPavetv, and rpócorov Buvnaleıv. See 
L. VAN Rompay, “The Rendering of IIPOZQTION AAMBANEIN and Related Expres- 
sions in the Early Oriental Versions of the New Testament”, Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Periodica 6/7 (1975/1976) 569-575. 

19 See M.V. Fox, Proverbs. An Eclectic Edition with Introduction and Textual Com- 
mentary (The Hebrew Bible: A Critical Edition 1; Atlanta, GA 2015) 307-308. 
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The parallel expression, 219 155, which is used in a judicial context 
in a similar manner as 00 NWI (e.g., Deut 1,17; 16,19), is sometimes 
rendered in the Septuagint like 0:19 NWI, giving it the sense of “shame”. 
Accordingly, in Prov 28,21 110 xY oD 297 is translated as öç oùk uioxó- 
VETOL TpócOTA dikaiov, oùk Ayadög' (“He who does not feel shame 
toward the faces of the righteous is not good”) 2°. Prov 24,23, TYN Da 
mv da yawa DID 597 Dan, is rendered by a translational doublet in 
the LXX, employing both the verb Enıyıyvooko, in the sense of “know- 
ing”, to represent 157, and the verb aiôéouot, meaning “to be ashamed”, 
to represent the expression mÐ Nw:/7°D7 as interpreted in the Hellenistic 
period: Taùta dè Aéy@ piv tois cogoic éEntytwooket’ aideto0at Tpó- 
corov év Kplosı od KaAöv (“Now these things I also say to you who 
are wise to know, to be ashamed before a person in judgment — is not 
good”) ?!, Even when this expression occurs in a non-judicial context, 
the Greek translator employs terms related to shame, as in Isa 3,9, where 
this interpretation is more in line with the context, even though it does not 
necessarily fit the simple meaning of the expression: 22 039 amib D597 
SIND ND 177 0702 anNum which is translated as kai À aioyóvn tod npo- 
SÓTOUV AVTOV AVTEGTY AUTO SC: TV dì Guaptiav aùtõv de Zodouov 
avnyysilav kai ¿vepóvicav (“And the shame of their face has risen 
up against them; they have proclaimed their sin like that of Sodom, and 
they have made it plain”) 2. All these verses provide solid evidence that 
in Hellenistic times the expressions 09 Nwi and DID 534 received 
the meaning “to be ashamed of”. This meaning fits well with the simple 
contextual meaning of the phrases in the two verses in Ben Sira discussed 
above (4,22; 42,1). 

The examples from the Septuagint cited here are also instructive regard- 
ing the conditions under which the semantic shift in the expression NW 
mia (as well as 212 357) took place in the Hellenistic era . Apparently, 


20 The English translation follows Fox, Proverbs, 368, with deviations. Cf. NETS ad 
loc. 

21 L.C.L. BRENTON, The Septuagint with Apocrypha. Greek and English (London 1851) 
812, tries to harmonize the doublet translating: “And this thing I say to you that are wise 
for you to learn: It is not good to have respect of persons in judgment”. See also NETS: 
“Now these things I also say to you who are wise, that you know them “It is not good to 
be in awe of a person in judgment’”. For the meaning of aid£onaı, see LSJ, 35-36. 

2 The English translation follows NETS. 

23 KISTER, “Some Notes”, 171-172, admits that “the semantic development of the 
idiom [...] in the sense of being ashamed is not quite clear to me”. He guesses that Xwi 
ap received the meaning of an idiom such as mÐ 1 px, that is, “take away” one’s own 
face/honor, referring to Genesis Rabbah 91.5; see The Midrash of Genesis Rabbah (eds. 
J. THEODOR — C. ALBECK) (Berlin 1929) 1121 [Hebrew]: nn? an 19 PK “19 DIN 7012 
mann wann ximw “DN (“when one is poor, he has not the face to see him [i.e. a friend], 
being ashamed before him”; English translation from H. FREEDMAN, Midrash Rabbah, 
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the dual meanings of the action 05 nN°w:i, honoring and exalting a person 
along with self-lowering and shame, are perceived as two sides of the 
same coin, and thus one meaning can replace the other; since people show 
respect and honor to another person who is perceived as being of exalted 
status, they consequently abase themselves, becoming fearful and ashamed 
before the higher-ranking person. These two sides can be found, for exam- 
ple, in the Greek verb aiðéouo as it appears in the LXX of Prov 24,23, 
where it is rendered n°15 753 (see above). While its common interpreta- 
tion in Greek texts is “to be ashamed”, that Greek verb also expresses the 
sense of “to fear”, “to stand in awe of”, and even “to feel respect for” 
(such as in Homer, //. 22:124 and Sophocles, Aj. 1356). The noun aidac 
also bears these two opposite meanings, honor and reverence on the posi- 
tive side, and on the negative, as the entry in LSJ notes, “a moral feeling, 
reverence, awe, respect for the feeling or opinion of others or for one’s 
own conscience, and so shame” **. The act of 215 NAVA, then, is a feeling 
of awe toward other people, which leads to 215 nwa, shamefacedness, 
similar to the meaning encapsulated in the Greek word aid@g and in other 
words that derived from it. The extent of the connection between that 
Greek concept and the idea of shame in the Hellenistic period will be 
demonstrated in the following section. From the data already presented, 
however, it is already clear that in the Hellenistic period the Hebrew term 
DID NWI was used in the sense of “to be ashamed”. In verses in Ben Sira 
in which the admonition mia xwn YN appears next to wian YN, the two 
verb phrases should be understood as synonymous with each other: 
4,21-22°: qo worm? man 981 // UDI? op NWN DR 


Do not feel shame (literally: lift up one’s face) to your own harm, 
or be ashamed, to your downfall. 


42,18M: Rom op son VNI wan VN TORN Dy IR 2 
But of the following things do not be ashamed, 
and do not feel shame (literally: lift up one’s face) and (bear) sin. 


It may be that the use of the term in this sense dwindled after the Hellen- 
istic period, but thanks to Ben Sira and the Septuagint, we can establish 
with some confidence that it existed at the time when these works were 
being composed. 


vol. II: Genesis [London 1939] 839). However, in this case it is not possible to explain the 
Septuagint translation of DD 337 in the same way. 

24 LSJ, 36, s.v. aidé. 

25 The verb NWN may serve for both objects, 0119 and xbn. The idiom Kbn xwn here 
can be interpreted in a similar way as the biblical meaning, that is, “to bear sin” (cf. 
Lev 20,20; 24,15; Num 9,13; 18,22). For the idiom, see B.J. SCHWARTZ, ““ Term’ or Meta- 
phor — x0n/ywa/ny NWI”, Tarbiz 63 (1994) 149-171 [Hebrew]. The Greek text may reflect 
a similar Hebrew reading as in the Hebrew manuscripts, rather than a different version such 
as won». For another opinion, see, for example, Box — OESTERLEY, “Sirach”, 468. 
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II. SHAME IN BEN SIRA AND IN THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 


While in the Hellenistic period the phrase 219 NWI took on the meaning 
of diminishing one’s self-worth or “being ashamed of oneself”, a reverse 
semantic shift occurred regarding the use of the term nwa and the root w12 
in general. In the Hebrew Bible, all the occurrences of the term nwa and 
the root w12 are found in a negative context. Shame, nwa, is the lot of the 
evildoers or those to whom harm has been done °°, In Ben Sira and from 
Mishnaic Hebrew onwards, words from the root w12 take on also a posi- 
tive meaning and context 7’. Shame leads to caution or humility (Sir 42,8), 
and in this way it may prevent the commission of sin, as is described in 
the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishmael on Exod 20,20 [MT: 20,16]: 


“[...] and to put the fear of Him upon you” [Exod 20,20] — “fear of Him” 
is DID nwa. It is a good sign in a person that he is a w”2. “[...] so that you 
do not sin” [ibid.] — this says that nwi2n leads to fear of sin À, 


In classical rabbinic thought, one can find mwa referred to as a positive 
and desirable characteristic. As the Mishnah says, nwan ormi op 19 
173 ji? op (“Arrogance [leads a person] to hell, while 25 nwia [leads 
a person] to paradise”, Avot 5,20 [or 5,24]). Conversely, the absence of 
nwa leads to disaster: 019 nwa and ma Now WIWI NON DUT aan NY 
mim mt (“Jerusalem was destroyed only because they [i.e., its inhabitants] 
had no 25 nva before one another”, BT Shabbat 119b). 


26 The topic of shame (and honor) in biblical literature has received some scholarly 
attention in the last decades, especially from sociological and anthropological perspectives, 
alongside increasing interest in the field of sensory perceptions. See, for example, Honor and 
Shame in the World of the Bible (eds. V.H. MATTHEWS — D.C. BENJAMIN) (Atlanta, GA 1996) 
[=Semeia 68 (1994)]; M.J.J. LYNCH, “Neglected Physical Dimensions of ‘Shame’ Ter- 
minology in the Hebrew Bible”, Biblica 91 (2010) 499-517; Y. AVRAHAMI, The Senses 
of Scripture. Sensory Perception in the Hebrew Bible (The Library of Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament Studies; New York 2012) 215-218. For the topic of shame in Ben Sira, see also 
J.T. SANDERS, “Ben Sira’s Ethics of Caution”, HUCA 50 (1979) 73-106; A. MINISSALE, La 
versione greca del Siracide. Confronto con il testo ebraico alla luce dell’attività midrascica 
e del metodo targumico (AnBib 134; Roma 1995) 99-109; P.J. BOTHA, “The Ideology of 
Shame in the Wisdom of Ben Sira: Ecclesiasticus 41:14 — 42:8”, Old Testament Essays 9 
(1996) 353-371; D.A. DESILVA, “The Wisdom of Ben Sira: Honor, Shame, and the Main- 
tenance of the Values of a Minority Culture”, CBO 58 (1996) 433-455; C.V. CAMP, “Honor, 
Shame and the Hermeneutics of Ben Sira’s MS C”, Wisdom, You Are My Sister. Studies 
in Honor of Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm., on the Occasion of His Eightieth Birthday (ed. 
M.L. BARRE) (Washington, DC 1997) 157-171; C.V. Camp, “Honor and Shame in Ben 
Sira: Anthropological and Theological Reflections”, The Book of Ben Sira in Modern 
Research (ed. P.C. BEENTIES) (Berlin 1997) 171-187; A. Prwowar, La vergogna come cri- 
terio della fama perpetua. Studio esegetico-teologico di Sir 40,1 — 42,14 (Katowice 2006). 

27 See esp. KISTER, “Some Notes”, 167-168. 

28 Mechilta D’Rabbi Ismael, 2nd ed. (eds. H.S. HoROVITZ — LA. RABIN) (Jerusalem 
1960) 237. 
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Not only did Ben Sira make use of the new idea of shame as a positive 
feature, as in the passages cited above, but he emphasized, as we have 
noted, the ambivalence of shame. There is a kind of shame that is posi- 
tive, but another kind can also cause harm, in which case it is considered 
negative, as in this statement of Ben Sira: nwa 2 py NNWA N(N)WI w° 
jm 123 (“For there is a shame that leads to sin, and there is a shame that 
is favor and glory”, 4,2145). In chapters 41-42, as we have seen, he devotes 
a long pericope to a survey of positive and negative shame, outlining in 
which instances one should be ashamed and in which instances one should 
not, but instead be prompted to go on with one’s actions forthrightly (41,14 — 
42,8). 

The ambivalent nature of shame, which may appear at first to originate 
with Ben Sira (4,21; 41,16), can often be found in ancient Greek literature. 
According to a popular Greek aphorism, shame can sometimes be helpful, 
and at other times be harmful ”. That proverb appears in Hesiod’s Works 
and Days in a wisdom composition of similar character to the book of Ben 
Sira and in a similar context (Op. 318): 


aidmc, Y T’ Gvépac néya civeta NÓ” Ovivnolv: 


shame (aiô®ç) which greatly harms men and also benefits them 5°. 


Identical terms are used to describe shame, which can cause harm or can 
be beneficial, in the /liad (Homer, Il. 24:44-45) 31: 


2 The scholars who discuss Greek parallels to Ben Sira fail to notice the significance 
of the Greek texts that are dealt with in this article, although they briefly mention the con- 
cept of shame. See T. MIDDENDORP, Die Stellung Jesu Ben Siras zwischen Judentum und 
Hellenismus (Leiden 1973) 10, followed by SANDERS, “Ben Sira’s Ethics”, 95. Sanders, 
who denies that there is any connection between this idea about shame in Ben Sira and Greek 
literature, prefers to emphasize the importance of the Demotic wisdom text, Papyrus Insinger, 
for a comparative study, albeit with no significant evidence to support this approach. For 
a better view concerning the relationship between Ben Sira and Papyrus Insinger, see 
M. Gorr, “Hellenistic Instruction in Palestine and Egypt: Ben Sira and Papyrus Insinger”, 
Journal for the Study of Judaism 36 (2005) 147-172. In regard to the topic of shame in Ben 
Sira, Goff says: “the idea of shame in Papyrus Insinger may also be a consequence of 
Hellenistic influence, although this cannot be claimed with certainty” (p. 155). For a more 
recent discussion, see O. KAISER, “Jesus Sirach: Ein jüdischer Weisheitslehrer in hellenisti- 
scher Zeit”, Texts and Contexts of the Book of Sirach (eds. G. KARNER — F. UEBERSCHAER — 
B.M. ZAPFF) (SCS 66; Atlanta, GA 2017) 53-69, here 60-61. For a study on Ben Sira and 
the Hellenistic culture in general, which does not include a discussion on the topic of shame, 
see n. 5 above. 

30 Greek text and English translation follow Hesiod, Theogony, Works and Days, Tes- 
timonia, vol. I (ed. and tr. G.W. Most) (LCL 57; Cambridge, MA 2018) 113. 

31 For the relationship between these two texts (Homer, II. 24:44-45; Hesiod, Op. 318), 
see Hesiod, Works and Days (ed. M.L. WEST) (Oxford 1978) 236. See also T.A. SINCLAIR, 
“On AIAQË in Hesiod”, CR 39.7/8 (1925) 147-148, and D.L. Cairns, Aidac. The Psychology 
and Ethics of Honour and Shame in Ancient Greek Literature (Oxford 1993) 149, n. 7, 
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Oc Ayu.edg ÉAEOV LÈV ÄNDAEDEV, ODSE oi AidM> 
yiyvetat, N T’ Gvdpac péya oivetat Nö Ovivnot. 


so has Achilles lost all pity, nor has he shame (aidac), 
which harms men greatly and profits them ?. 


This idea also reappears in a fragment from a work of Euripides that 
has not been preserved in full (F 365 = Clement of Alexandria, Miscel- 
lanies 6.2.9.5): 


aidovcs dè Kadtòg SvoKpitws ¿xo TÉPL 
Kai dei yap AdTAC KÚOTIV AD KAKÒV péya. 


I also am of two minds about self-restraint (aid0c). 
It is needed, but it is also a great evil 33. 


In Euripides’ play Hippolytus, one can find the ambivalent perception 
of shame throughout the whole work. Conflicts arising from the two dif- 
ferent kinds of “shame” propel the action in the play, for it can prevent 
licentiousness but it can also prevent saving a human life, just as in Ben 
Sira shame is appropriate when it prevents licentiousness (41,17.20-21) 
but inappropriate when it concerns matters of Torah and the command- 
ments (42,2) *4. The idea is presented succinctly in Phaedra’s famous 
speech at the beginning of the play (383-387) *: 


[...] cioci è’ Hdovai ToXXai Biov, 

paxpaí te AÉOYOL Kai GYOAN, TEPTVOV KUKOV, 
aids te: dtooai è’ Eiotv, Ñ HÈV OÙ KaKn, 

à & úyBoc oikav: si 8’ è karpòs Àv GAP, 
odk dv 60’ Hotnv tatt’ Eyovte ypdupata. 


[...] there are many pleasures in life, 
long conversations and leisure — a pleasant evil — 
and the sense of shame (aiddc). Yet there are two (kinds) 39, the one not bad, 


who suggests that both texts share a common proverb. For another perspective of shame 
in ancient Greek society, see B. WILLIAMS, Shame and Necessity (Sather Classical Lec- 
tures 57; Berkeley, CA 1993). 

32 Greek text and English translation follow Homer, Iliad. Books 13-24 (tr. A.T. MURRAY, 
revised by W.F. WYATT) (LCL 171; Cambridge, MA 1999) 565-567. 

33 Greek text and English translation follow Euripides, Fragments. Aegeus-Meleager 
(eds. and trs. C. COLLARD — M. CROPP) (LCL 504; Cambridge, MA 2008) 384-385. 

34 For the subject of aiöwg in this play, see especially E.R. Dopps, “The AIAQY of 
Phaedra and the Meaning of the Hippolytus”, CR 39.5/6 (1925) 102-104; CAIRNS, Aidac, 
323-327. 

35 The English translation follows CAIRNS, Aide, 323-324, with minor deviations. 

36 Most scholars agree that the words ôtooai 8’ eiciv (“and there are two [kinds]”) refer 
to the aidac. See, for instance, Euripides, Hippolytos (ed. W.S. BARRETT) (Oxford 1964) 
230; WILLIAMS, Shame and Necessity, 227-229. Most of them have argued that this line is 
based on the ambivalence of the concept aidac in Hesiod (Op. 314) mentioned above. See, 
for example, C. SEGAL, “Shame and Purity in Euripides’ Hippolytus”, Hermes 98 (1970) 
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and the other a burden on a house. If what is appropriate were clear, 
there would not be two things (kinds of aidac) designated by the same letters. 


While discussing the comparison to the Greek aphorisms, it should 
be noted that Ben Sira’s grandson translated the term nwa with aioybvn, 
since it was then commonly used as an equivalent to nwa and Awa in 
the Septuagint, and not with aida@c, which is the word employed in all the 
Greek sources cited above that mention the ambivalence of shame. In the 
abstract, aiô6 is a better match for the word nwa in the book of Ben Sira 
than his grandson’s translation, since aioydvn most often refers to the 
negative features of shame, appropriate for the sense of the term in Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, while the Greek word aiddc is used for the positive sense 
as well, as discussed above °. It appears that the Greek translator of Ben 
Sira preferred to follow the common translation found in the other books 
of the Septuagint rather than using the techncially more precise term, 
ains . 

Plato addressed the difference between the concepts of aicyúvn and 
aidos in his Laws (647a), thus concretizing the proximity between the 
concept of aiðóç and the ambivalent concept of shame in Ben Sira: 


Dofoúnieda dé ye noAAükıg ddEav, Nyovuevor 6054LE0da1 kaxoi, TPATTOV- 
tec À Ayovtéc TI TOV un koAov: Sv On Kai KaAOpEV TOV POPOV nueic 
ye, olar dè Kai nüvteg, aicyivnv. [...] Ap’ odv od kai vopobétye, Kai 
TAG OU Kal OLLKPOV ÖPEAOG, TODTOV TOV POPOV Ev TIL neylorn cépet, Kat 
kodOv aid, TO TOTO Dáppoc Evavriov Gvaideióv TE TPOGUYOPEVEL kai 
HEYLOTOV KAKÒV idtg TE kai SNLOGIG TOOL VEVÖLLKEV. 


And we often fear for our reputation, when we imagine we are going to get 
a bad name for doing or saying something disgraceful. This is the fear which 
we, and I fancy everyone else, call ‘shame’ (aioyúvn) [...] The legislator, 
then, and anybody of the slightest merit, values this fear very highly, and 
gives it the name ‘modesty’ (aidac). The feeling of confidence that it is the 
opposite he calls ‘shamelessness’ (Gvaíde10) and reckons it to be the biggest 
curse anyone could suffer, whether in his private or his public life 38 


Plato uses the term aîoyòvn when referring to shame in its negative sense, 
but when he refers to the positive aspect of shame, the one that keeps 
people from violating the law, he uses the term aîd@c, and afterwards he 
employs this term consistently when he mentions the subject of shame °°. 


278-299. Others, however, contended that the words diocaì è’ siotv refer to the ñôovai 
(“pleasures”) mentioned in line 383. For a full survey see CAIRNS, Aïda, 323-327. 

37 For a different view, see SANDERS, “Ethics of Caution”, 97. 

38 The English translation follows T.J. SAUNDERS, “Laws”, Plato. Complete Works 
(ed. J.M. Cooper) (Indianapolis, IN 1997) 1340-1341, with minor deviations. 

39 Cf. CAIRNS, Aide, 646-647. 
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Regarding the Hebrew language, then, we may claim that the terms nw2 
and 112 in Biblical Hebrew parallel the Greek word aioybdvn, while in 
Ben Sira and Rabbinic Hebrew, those concepts are closer to the Greek 
aids. We need not argue that the term nwa took on the meaning of aidac 
during the Hellenistic period because of the influence of the Greek lan- 
guage, since it is possible that the change occurred as a result of an inter- 
nal development within the Hebrew language. Nevertheless, we should 
bear in mind that close contact between languages and cultures can cause 
convergent semantic developments. In any case, we have reason to pro- 
pose that the statements about the ambivalence of shame in Ben Sira may 
have been influenced by Greek thought. We cannot ignore the fact that 
the first appearance of this topos in Hebrew literature occurs in the book 
of Ben Sira, while in Greek literature it is repeated in many writings, 
dating back to the earliest times. Greek literature even offers an extensive 
theoretical inquiry into the topic of shame (aid@c), which is without par- 
allel in the biblical wisdom literature that preceded Ben Sira Y, Moreover, 
not only shame but other concepts as well receive an ambivalent analysis 
in Greek literature “!. It is not inconceivable, then, that Ben Sira adopted 
a Greek pattern, infusing it with his own unique ideas. 

Several scholars, such as Rudolf Smend and Alexander A. Di Lella, 
have suggested that Ben Sira’s words, in the sections dealing with shame, 
and especially his observation that one should not be ashamed nn YY 
pm moy (“of the law of the Most High and His covenant”, 42,2M), were 
directed at the elite of his time, who were distancing themselves from their 
ancestral practices, perhaps out of embarrassment and lack of respect, being 
attracted instead to new Greek customs **. These suggestions are based 
mainly on passages in the books of Maccabees, which describe a time a 
few years after that of Ben Sira (see 1 Macc 1,11-15; 2 Macc 4,9-17). If 


4° For the description of the ancient Greek world as “shame-culture”, see especially 
E.R. Donos, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, CA 1951) 28-63; WILLIAMS, Shame 
and Necessity, 77-102. 

41 Hesiod, for example, in Works and Days dedicates a detailed passage to the ambiva- 
lent nature of the concept of éptc (strife, quarrel, contention), a few lines before his proverb 
on “shame” mentioned above: “So there was not just one birth of Strifes after all, but 
upon the earth there are two Strifes (¿mi yatav sioi 60m). One of these a man would praise 
once he got to know it, but the other is blameworthy; and they have thoroughly opposed 
spirits. For the one fosters evil war and conflict [...] But the other one [...] is much better 
for men. It rouses even the helpless man to work. [...] and this Strife is good for mortals 
(aya 8° “Epic de Bpotototv)” (Op. 11-26, Most [LCL 57], 86-89). For an analysis of 
ambivalence in Sira, see MARBOCK, Weisheit im Wandel, 152-154. 

#2 See, for example, R. SMEND, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin 1906) 389; Box — 
OESTERLEY, “Sirach”, 468; SKEHAN — DI LELLA, The Wisdom of Ben Sira, 482. 
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that thought was indeed in Ben Sira’s mind when writing those sections, 
it is interesting that his appeal to his listeners among the elite of his time 
was based, as we have shown above, on a well-known pattern in Greek 
literature, the ambivalent nature of shame. Precisely by means of a para- 
phrase of a well-known Greek aphorism Ben Sira strived to emphasize 
that there are instances in which it is good to be ashamed, but one should 
not be ashamed in many other instances, first and foremost among them, 
in regard to “the law of the Most High and His covenant” (42,2). 


III. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the first section of this article, I offered new evidence for understand- 
ing the meaning of the expression 1015 xv when it is paired with the term 
wian in Ben Sira. This evidence comes from the Septuagint, which was 
created over the course of the third to first centuries BCE, the period dur- 
ing which Ben Sira wrote. This example joins many others that demon- 
strate that the Septuagint is a very important source for understanding the 
Hebrew of the Hellenistic period, a source that has not yet reached its full 
potential. The data I have presented show that in the Hellenistic period, 
the expression DD NWI (as well as 09 3511) took on the meaning of the 
root 12 (“shame”, “to be ashamed”). At the same time, according to the 
evidence of Ben Sira and Rabbinic Hebrew, during the Hellenistic period 
the biblical verb w12 moved closer towards the Greek concept of aidac, 
in that it indicates not only the negative sort of shame, felt by someone 
who did a negative thing, as in Biblical Hebrew, but also a positive sort 
of shame, i.e., humility, modesty, and caution. As a matter of fact, the two 
terms under discussion here, 09 Kw] and W32, encompass meanings 
similar to those embodied in the word aidoc and in the verb aiôéopar in 
Greek. It is not inconceivable, then, that the development of concepts in 
the semantic field of shame in the Hellenistic period is connected to the 
fact that the Hebrew terms came closer to the Greek idea of aidac, a con- 
cept which has no parallel term in Biblical Hebrew 4. Even if we argue 
that the semantic development of these concepts is independent of any 
awareness of the Greek world, but is instead an independent development 
within the Hebrew, it is clear that the wisdom verses on the ambivalence 
of shame in Ben Sira, which constitute a complete innovation in Hebrew 
literature, have many parallels in early Greek literature. It may well be, 


# Note that the words aidmc¢ and aîdéopar are absent from LXX in books that have 
a Hebrew Vorlage, except once. This case, LXX Prov 24,23, has been discussed above. 
See n. 21. 
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then, that a Greek model served as inspiration for Ben Sira in composing 
wisdom statements in the same dual structure that is characteristic of the 
Greek approach. The intersection of data presented here, a sensitivity to 
changes in Hebrew of the Hellenistic period along with a comparison with 
the world of Greek thought that was likely to have been known to Ben Sira 
and his generation to some extent or another, can assist us in many other 
instances as well in understanding Ben Sira’s work. 
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SUMMARY 


In two cases, Ben Sira deals with the ambivalence of shame: 4,21-24 and 
41,14 — 42,8. There are cases in which shame is negative and brings about bad 
things, and there are cases in which shame is desirable and good. While the 
negative sense of shame is the common meaning in Biblical Hebrew, the positive 
sense may belong to the Hellenistic period. In these two pericopes the meaning of 
the expression 09 Nwi, which parallels the verb wia (Sir 4,22; 42,1), seems also 
to have undergone a semantic shift, but its exact meaning is disputed. This essay 
suggests a solution to the dispute regarding the expression 215 NWI by tracing its 
translational tradition in the Septuagint, and by examining the related expression 
DD yon. A novel approach is adopted in interpreting these passages, using the 
Septuagint as a dictionary for the Hebrew of the Hellenistic period. In order to 
understand the semantic development of both this expression and the concept of 
shame in general during the Hellenistic period, the second part of the paper draws 
attention to the ambivalence of the concept of shame in Greek literature. This 
data may shed new light on the reason for the semantic shift of these terms in 
Ben Sira’s time. Furthermore, this may also contribute to the expanding discussion 
of Jewish wisdom literature from the Hellenistic period against the background of 
its time and place. 


DOMAIN-BASED CONDITIONALITY IN BIBLICAL HEBREW 


I. INTRODUCING THE PROBLEM 


Biblical Hebrew (=BH) nx-conditional constructions ! have tradition- 
ally been analyzed and classified utilizing a “degree of hypotheticality” 
(real — capable of fulfillment; unreal — counterfactual) or “degree of 
certainty” metric rooted in truth-conditional categories. This metric typi- 
cally distinguishes four degrees or classes of conditionals. It is exemplified 
in Ferguson * who employed the following classes: 


Class 1 assumes the conditional to be real or actual. 

Class 2 assumes the conditional to be probable. 

Class 3 makes no assumption about the probability of fulfillment and is 
“indefinite”. 

Class 4 assumes the condition is impossible or counterfactual. 


Almost 100 years later, Van Leeuwen’s assertion that “conditional 
sentences can best be differentiated according to the degree of certainty 
expressed in the condition clause” * demonstrates the resilience of this 
framework for analyses of DX conditionals. The principle is to determine, 
based on truth-conditional semantics, the degree of hypotheticality expressed 
in the P clause. The problem with this approach is, as Comrie notes, “most 


' For the purposes of this paper BH conditional constructions are linguistically defined 
as (typically) ox-headed biclausal constructions normally translated /f P, (then) Q, where 
P=protasis and Q=apodosis (or consequent) clause. The condition is located in the P clause; 
the Q clause is the main clause. The reverse order (Q, P) is not excluded from this definition. 
Discussion of non ax-headed conditionals such as those headed by ">, 1? and "1, 77 and 
no connecting particle are excluded from this study. On *> conditionals see B. BANDSTRA, 
The Syntax of Particle Ky in Biblical Hebrew and Ugaritic (PhD Dissertation; Yale Uni- 
versity 1982); H. FERGUSON, “An Examination of the Use of the Tenses in Conditional 
Sentences in Hebrew”, Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 2 (1882) 
40-94; C.M. FOLLINGSTAD, Deictic Viewpoint in Biblical Hebrew Text (Dallas, TX 2001); 
W. GESENIUS — E. KAUTZSCH — A.E. COWLEY (= GKC), Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar 
(Oxford 1910) $159laa-bb; E.J. REVELL, “Conditional Sentences in Biblical Hebrew Prose”, 
Semitic Studies in Honour of Wolf Leslau, Vol. 2 (ed. A.S. KAYE) (Wiesbaden 1991) 1278- 
1290; A. SCHOORS, “The Particle °”, OTS 21 (1981) 240-276; C. VAN LEEUWEN, “Die 
Partikel ax”, Oudtestamentische Studien 18 (1973) 15-48. On and “1 conditionals see 
A. ANDRASON, “Against Floccinaucinihilipilification of the Counterfactual Sense of the 
BH Suffix Conjugation — or an Explanation of Why the ‘Indicative’ Qatal Expresses Condi- 
tions, Hypotheses and Wishes”, OTE 26 (2013) 20-56; FERGUSON, “ An Examination of the 
Use of the Tenses”, 46, 56-59; GKC, $1591; VAN LEEUWEN, “Die Partikel ox”, 18-19, 23, 26. 

2 FERGUSON, “An Examination of the Use of the Tenses”, 59. 

3 VAN LEEUWEN, “Die Partikel ox”, 19. 
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of these accounts [...] assume a neat [...] division with a clear-cut boundary 
between the [...] types [of conditionals]” 4. 

Since construal is crucially involved in interpretation, clear cut boun- 
daries are a myth. Due to its failure to deal with a wide range of the types 
of conditionals used by real speakers (such as speech-act conditionals and 
counterfactuals), this logical-philosophical framework is “widely recog- 
nized as less than adequate” * for linguistic analysis. This is because “we 
are offered minimalist logical definitions of conditionality; but these do 
not seem helpful in examining natural language” °. 

Despite the traditional framework’s 7 inability to offer generalizations 
about BH conditionals in early works such as Driver $, Ferguson and GKC, 
some form of this schema ? utilizing the traditional descriptive catego- 
ries real/unreal/irreal/hypothetical/ or certain/uncertain/(im)probable 
persists even in recent works (e.g., van Leeuwen, Revell, Spradlin "°, Tjen !, 
Beckman !?, and contemporary grammars such as Joüon — Muraoka 
(=JM) #, and Waltke — O’Connor (=IBHS) '*. 


4 B. COMRIE, “Conditionals: A Typology”, On Conditionals (eds. E. CLoss TRAUGOTT — 
A. TER MEULEN — J. SNITZER REILLY — C.A. FERGUSON) (Cambridge 1986) 77-99. 

5 C.A. FERGUSON — J. SNITZER REILLY — A. TER MEULEN — E. CLoss TRAUGOTT, “Over- 
view”, On Conditionals, 3-20. 

6 B. DANCYGIER — E. SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar. Conditional Constructions 
(Cambridge 2005) 8. 

7 This framework and the categories it employs have their roots in the study of conditional 
reasoning by philosophers and logicians dating back to Aristotle. Their study of conditionals 
has been informed by a concern for truth-conditional semantics — the study of the rela- 
tion between statements and the real world. For an introduction to the philosophical-logical 
approach to conditionals, see E. CLoss TRAUGOTT et al., On Conditionals; N. RESCHER (ed.), 
Studies in Logical Theory (Oxford 1968); R.C. STALNAKER, “A Theory of Conditionals”, 
Studies in Logical Theory (ed. N. RESCHER) (Oxford 1968) 98-112. For use of this schema 
to analyze Koiné Greek conditionals, see H.E. DANA — J.R. MANTEY, A Manual Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament (Toronto 1955) 286-290; A.T. ROBERTSON, A Gram- 
mar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of Historical Research (Nashville, TN 1934) 
1004-1027. For its use in the analysis of conditionals in Latin, see A. KELLER — S. RUSSELL, 
Learn to Read Latin (New Haven, CT 2003) 93-95; 133-135. For critiques, see COMRIE, 
“Conditionals. A Typology”; DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar. 

8 S.R. DRIVER, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew and Some other Syntac- 
tical Questions (Oxford 1874). 

2 Some works, such as JM §167f., distinguish real and unreal conditions with no inter- 
nal nuancing to either category. VAN LEEUWEN, “Die Partikel ax”, recognizes four classes 
of conditionals. See below for discussion. 

10 MLR. SPRADLIN, An Investigation of Conditional Sentences in the Hebrew Text of 
Isaiah (PhD Dissertation; Mid-America Baptist Theological Seminary 1991). 

II A. TJEN, On Conditionals in the Greek Pentateuch. A Study of Translation Syntax 
(Library of Hebrew Studies 515; London 2010). 

12 J.C. BECKMAN, “Conditional Clause: Biblical Hebrew”, Encyclopedia of Hebrew 
Language and Linguistics, Vol. 1 (ed. J. KHAN) (Leiden 2013) 545-548. 

13 P, JovON — T. MURAOKA, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Rome 2006) $167f. 

14 B. WALTKE — M. O’CONNER, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona 
Lake, IN 1990) 636-638. 
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Notwithstanding its enduring nature, this framework has exhibited mini- 
mal explanatory power for describing the purposes for which BH speakers 
actually used conditionals. Moreover, no significant form-function corre- 
lations have been determined using the traditional analytical framework, 
which has also proved unable to explain verb use in its categories of con- 
ditionals. For example, GKC ! reports that if a gatal occurs in the pro- 
tasis, then any verb form except the cohortative is found in the apodosis; 
if a yigtol occurs, then any verb form may be used. Statements such as 
this describe, but do not explain, usage. The level of frustration is evi- 
dent in Cook’s statement that “it is well-nigh impossible at this point in 
our knowledge to be able to predict whether a conditional apodosis might 
more likely feature an irrealis qatal or an irrealis yigtol form” '*, 

In the last thirty years, scholars of pragmatics and speech act theorists 
have identified conditional forms used to perform speech acts |”, initiating 
an analytical tradition alongside the traditional one. This linguistically 
driven project seeks to explain how speakers actually use conditionals in 
everyday speech. Sweetser (1990) !8 proposed a framework elaborated on 
in Dancygier and Sweetser (2005) ! that classifies conditionals accord- 
ing to the cognitive based domains their reasoning and function reflect, 
yielding predictive content conditionals, epistemic conditionals, generic 
conditionals and a variegated set of speech act conditionals. This approach 
has been fruitfully applied to the study of conditionals in languages as 
diverse as Spanish, Serbian and Polish, and Chinese 20, 

The goal of this paper is to demonstrate that the application of a 
cognitive-functional approach to a re-analysis of BH conditionals yields a 
more satisfying analysis, and moves toward resolving Cook’s frustration. 
My discussion is organized as follows: I will begin with a short introduction 


5 GKC, $159. 

16 J.A. Cook, Time and the Biblical Hebrew Verb. The Expression of Tense, Aspect and 
Modality in Biblical Hebrew (Linguistic Studies in Ancient West Semitic, Vol. 7; Winona 
Lake, IN 2012) 233. 

17 See, for example, N. AKATSUKA, “Conditionals are Discourse-Bound”, On Condi- 
tionals, 333-352; S. FILLENBAUM, “If: Some Uses”, Psychological Research 37 (1975) 
245-260; S. FILLENBAUM, “The Use of Conditionals in Inducements and Deterrents”, On 
Conditionals, 179-195; E. SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics (Cambridge 1990); 
J. VAN DER AUWERA, “Conditionals and Speech Acts”, On Conditionals, 297-214. 

18 SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics. 

19 DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar. 

20 For Spanish, see S.A. SCHWENTER, Pragmatics of Conditional Markings. Implicature, 
Scalarity and Exclusivity (New York 1999); for Serbian, see B. DANCYGIER — R. TRNAVAC, 
“Conjunctions, Verb Forms, and Epistemic Stance in Polish and Serbian Predictive Con- 
ditionals”, Cognitive Paths into the Slavic Domain (eds. D. DIVIAK — A. KOCHANSKA) 
(Berlin 2007) 181-219; for Chinese, see J. Xu, Is There Any Cross-Linguistic Difference 
in Conditionality. A Study of Chinese Conditionals in Political Discourse (Unpublished 
Ms.; Leiden University 2015). 
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to the cognitive-functional categories proposed by Sweetser and then apply 
it to a representative selection of conditionals. Finally I will demonstrate 
that use of the proposed framework reveals that clear generalizations can 
be made regarding patterns of verb use, generalizations which are obscured 
when utilizing the traditional framework. The database for this study 
includes 795 ox-conditionals in BH. 


II. CONDITIONALS IN DOMAINS 


Sweetser ?! proposed an analysis of English conditionals based on their 
cognitive-functional characteristics, whether they occur in content (or “real- 
world”) #1, generic #2, or speech-act #3 domains 22. Examples include: 


#1. Content: If it rains tomorrow, the game will be cancelled. 
#2. Generic: If you heat water to 100 degrees, it boils. 
#3. Speech-act: If you're thirsty, there is beer in the fridge. 


Content conditionals, are “about a possible state of affairs in the world” 2, 
These conditionals are predictive ** and characteristically involve causa- 
tion 25. The causation is iconic to the order of the clauses: the state of 
affairs in P are construed as causing or effecting the state of affairs in Q. 
In #1 the rain will cause the game to be cancelled. The predictive char- 
acteristic of content conditionals is located in the main (Q) clause, where 
the speaker uses the assumption in the if-clauses to make predictions in 
the Q clause. Furthermore, as a consequence of an ifand only if (iff) inter- 
pretation, content conditionals imply an alternate mental space  — if it 


21 SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics, 113-120. 

22 DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 117-136, discuss two other 
classes of conditionals. These include epistemic conditionals which occur only seven 
times in BH and do not influence the argument of this paper. They will not be discussed. 
They also discuss a fourth class of conditionals, not found in BH, namely metalinguistic 
conditionals. See W.E. BIVIN, The Particle aX and Conditionality in Biblical Hebrew 
Revisited. A Cognitive Linguistic Account (PhD Dissertation; Stellenbosch University 
2017) 203-206, for discussion. 

23 DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 16. 

24 B, DANCYGIER, Conditionals and Prediction (Cambridge 1998) 44-46; DANCYGIER — 
SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 16. 

25 COMRIE, “Conditionals. A Typology”, 80; C.J. FILLMORE, “Epistemic Stance and 
Grammatical Form in English Conditional Sentences”, Papers from the 26th Regional 
Meeting of the Chicago Linguistic Society (Chicago, IL 1990) 137-162. 

26 Mental spaces “are small conceptual packets constructed as we think and talk, for 
purposes of local understanding and action [...] structured by frames [...] and can be 
used generally to model dynamic mapping in thought and language”: G. FAUCONNIER — 
M. TURNER, The Way We Think. Conceptual Blending and the Mind’s Hidden Complexity 
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doesn’t rain, it is understood via implicature that the game will not be 
cancelled. 

Generic conditionals (such as #2) are conditioned generic statements. 
Therefore the defining characteristics of generic statements apply to generic 
conditionals. Generic statements “ascribe a general property to all mem- 
bers of a class” 7 and “make a statement about idealized tendencies, 
properties characteristic of, though not universally applicable to, a certain 
class of individuals or events” ®. Dogs have fur is a typical generic state- 
ment in that it characterizes a property of the dog class of animals. 

Generic conditionals resemble content conditionals in that they are pre- 
dictive and consequently imply an alternative mental space. Yet they dif- 
fer from content conditionals in that content conditionals make predictions 
about specific entities and events, while generic conditionals make predic- 
tions regarding all members of a class or events. Since pronouns such as 
they can refer to a complete set of a class, or specific subsets of a class 
of people, they are characteristically found in generic conditionals 7°. My 
analysis of generic conditionals will include what might otherwise be 
classified as habitual conditionals °°. 


(New York 2003) 102. For an orientation, see G. FAUCONNIER, Mental Spaces (Cambridge 
[1985] 1994); M.L. CUTRER, Time and Tense in Narrative and Everyday Language (PhD 
Dissertation; University of California, San Diego 1994); J. DINSMORE, Partitioned Repre- 
sentations (Dordrecht 1991); G. FAUCONNIER, Mappings in Thought and Language (Cam- 
bridge 1997); G. FAUCONNIER, “Mental Spaces”, The Oxford Handbook of Cognitive 
Linguistics (eds. D. GEERAERTS — H. CUYCKENS) (Oxford 2007) 351-376; G. FAUCONNIER — 
E. SWEETSER (eds.), Spaces, Worlds and Grammars (Chicago, IL 1996); G. FAUCONNIER — 
M. TURNER, The Way We Think. Conceptual Blending and the Mind’s Hidden Complexity 
(New York 2003); I. Kwon, Viewpoints in the Korean Verbal Complex. Evidence, Percep- 
tion, Assessment, and Time (PhD Dissertation; University of California, Berkeley 2012); 
M. TURNER, The Literary Mind (Oxford 1996); M. TURNER — G. FAUCONNIER, “Concep- 
tual Integration and Formal Expression”, Metaphor and Symbolic Activity 10 (1995) 183- 
204. 

27 R.W. LANGACKER, “Generics and Habituals”, On Conditionals Again (eds. A. ATHA- 
NASIADOU — R. DIRVEN) (Amsterdam 1997) 191-222. 

28 R.T. Cover, Aspect, Modality and Tense in Badiaranke (PhD Dissertation; University 
of California, Berkeley 2010). 

22 DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 96. 

30 Generics are distinguished from habituals in that habituals represent “customary, 
hence repeatable” eventualities (LANGACKER, “Generics and Habituals”, 191). Ó. DAHL, 
“The Marking of the Episodic/Generic Distinction in Tense-Aspect Systems”, The Generic 
Book (eds. G.N. CARLSON — F.J. PELLETIER) (Chicago, IL 1995) 412-425, and LANGACKER 
(“Generics and Habituals”) argue that habituals are a subset of generics. See B. COMRIE, 
Aspect. An Introduction to the Study of Verbal Aspect and Related Problems (Cambridge 
Textbooks in Linguistics; Cambridge 1976) 27, for his definition of habituals and a brief 
discussion. LANGACKER (“Generics and Habituals”, 1997) presents an analysis within the 
framework of cognitive linguistics. See A. TER MEULEN, “Generic Information, Condi- 
tional Contexts and Constraints”, On Conditionals, 123-146, for a discussion of generics 
and conditionality. 
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Speech-act conditionals (=SA conditionals) were first proposed by Van 
der Auwera (1986) °! as a distinct category of conditionals. In example #3 
the “speech act represented in the apodosis is conditional on the fulfillment 
of the state describe in the protasis” °. Stated differently, the P clause 
provides the context for the speech act to be performed. Example #3 may 
be paraphrased If you are thirsty, then consider that I am informing you 
there is beer in the fridge. SA conditionals are the most common condi- 
tionals in Biblical Hebrew, being used for a diverse set of speech acts such 
as directives, questions, oaths (curses), vows, promises and threats. 


1. Content Conditionals 


Content conditionals occur 120 times in the BH corpus *. They repre- 
sent 15% of all BH conditionals. This relative paucity of use is interest- 
ing in itself because, in the traditional framework, content conditional are 
the stereotypically “real” conditionals because their truth-conditions can 
be established. Examples include: 


#4 |nnxn minnn-Ox wy NIV-DN IAN | If Esau comes to the one company 
10799 IRWIN minan mm WDM | and destroys it, then the company 
that is left will escape (Gen 32,9 
[Eng. 32,8]). 


#5 DTN PS AWYN mn 2275-08 ON | If this is what you do, and God 

mp y min oya- om Jay nYo | commands you to do it, then you will 
ow. No | be able to stand it, and all these 

people will go to their home 

content (Exod 18,23 [my translation]). 


The correspondence between prediction and causation, typical of con- 
tent conditionals cross-linguistically, is also characteristic of BH con- 
tent conditionals and should be noted in these texts. In #4, the reader is 
informed that Jacob divided his family into two groups and put a river 
between them. The narrator asks us to understand that Jacob’s actions are 
causally related to the prediction that one group will be able to escape if 
Esau attacks. This prediction is understood to be valid iff the P clause 
conditions are met. These features are also evident in #5, in addition to the 


31 VAN DER AUWERA, “Conditionals and Speech Acts”. 
32 SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics, 118. 
33 See BIvin, The Particle ax and Conditionality, 74-128, for all examples and discussion. 
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alternative scenario in which iff predictions are generated via an alternative 
mental space **. Via the alternative mental space, we understand that Zf this 
is what you do not do, then you will not be able to stand it and the people 
will not return home content. 

The following indicates verb use in content conditionals. 


Table 1: Verb Use in Content Conditional P Clauses 


Yigtol Qatal | Verbless | PR ,w | Ellipsis | Participle 
74 (61%) | 27 (22%) | 10 (8%) | 6 (5%) | 3 3%) | 2 (2%) 


Table 2: Verb Use in Content Conditional Q Clauses 


Yigtol Wegatal | Verbless | Qatal | Part | PX ,w> | Ellipsis | Qal Passive 
52 (43%) | 38 (32%) | 7(6%) | 6 (5%) | 3 (3%) | 3 (3%) | 2 (2%) 1 (1%) 


Table 1 indicates that yigtols are decidedly the preferred form in content 
conditional P clauses where they are typically used to refer to future, post- 
speech eventualities. They may occasionally be used to refer to habitual 
past, pre-speech eventualities as in +6. 


#6 172" 722 mm DTP N° 513-ON | If he said, “The speckled shall be 
...D"7P3 3371-95 | your wages”, then all the flock 
bore speckled [...] (Gen 31,8). 


Yigtols slightly outnumber wegatals in content Q clauses where the two 
forms are in complementary distribution. These are the most frequently 
used grams because content conditionals are predictive and are most often 
used to consider possible alternate futures, and because the preferred verb 
forms for discussing the future are yigtols and wegatals. 

BH content conditionals can also be used to make predictions regard- 
ing past eventualities (#7) or for epistemic distancing (#8). Qatals are 
preferred in the P clause for eventualities referencing semantically past 
eventualities, construed as occurring prior to the speech event, and for 
epistemic distancing where the speaker/narrator is indicating her nega- 
tive stance toward the eventuality under discussion in the P clause. 


34 On content alternative mental spaces, see DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces 
in Grammar, 28-42. See also BIVIN, The Particle aX and Conditionality, 77-80. 
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#7 


INM MUNI Dun DUADI INMVI-ON... 
mv Anas) 00005 aan Dan MI 
may 7991 


[...] if she has defiled herself and 
has been unfaithful to her husband, 
the water that brings the curse shall 


enter into her and cause bitter pain, 
and her womb shall discharge, her 
uterus drop (Num 5,27). 


A qatal is used in the nx clause because the eventualities of defiling 
and being faithful occurred before the speech event. 


TND OVI VA DWIN IYIN 
MIN 77,119 9-0R WIN MON Wr 
N121 WIAN-ON* 110M-79 WD paw? 
190-0817 DW UND VII 19971 Vor 
minas np 195 1097 UND AD 
210.01 1109-0981 IMI 1379-08 DIN 


#8 3 Now there were four leprous men 
outside the city gate, who said to 
one another, “Why should we sit 
here until we die? *If we say, 

“Let us enter the city,’ the famine is 
in the city, and we shall die there; 
but if we sit here, we shall also die. 
Therefore, let us desert to the 
Aramean camp; if they spare our 
lives, we shall live; and if they kill 
us, we shall but die” (2 Kgs 7,3-4). 


The gatals (AN, 112”) in the P clause of the first two conditionals in 
v. 4 do not reference (past) pre-speech events. Instead they are used to 
indicate the lepers’ negative epistemic stance toward the content of the P 
clauses. They instruct the reader to understand that the men do not want 
to go into the city or continue sitting at the gate, because, they predict, 
either action will end in certain death. In the third and fourth conditionals 
yigtols are used to make predictions toward which the speakers’ epistemic 
stance ranges from neutral to positive 35. 


2. Generic Conditionals 


Generic conditionals are conditioned generic statements. The above- 
noted cross-linguistic characteristics typify BH generic statements as seen 
in #9, where the narrator’s comment characterizes all °wix of Sodom. 


35 The use of verbs typically used to reference past or perfective eventualities to promote 
epistemic distance is not uncommon, as in the English /f John came, I would be surprised. 
It is well documented cross-linguistically that verb forms typically used for past time (and 
the various types of past tense in tense languages) seem “to most frequently occur simply 
as a means of making a proposition one degree more hypothetical in meaning”: D. JAMES, 
“Past Tense and the Hypothetical. A Cross-Linguistic Study”, Studies in Language 6 (1982) 
385. See also R.I. BINNICK, Time and the Verb. A Guide to Tense and Aspect (Oxford 1991) 
390, and S. FLEISHMAN, “Temporal Distance. A Basic Linguistic Metaphor”, Studies in 
Language 13 (1989) 1-50. 
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#9 INM mm DOM oy DITO “VINI | Now the people of Sodom were 
wicked, great sinners against the 
LORD (Gen 13,13). 


Singular nouns that represent a class of persons (7o27) or things are 
also frequent in generic statements (#10). This is especially common in 
sapiential literature. 


#10 mva-nx DDR) T-nx pan 9957 | The fool folds his hands and eats 
his own flesh (Qoh 4,5 [ESV] 39). 


These features of BH generic statements also characterize BH generic 
conditionals. In #11, singular verbs and nouns represent the entire class 
of people. 


#11) xwn 7729 nsh 72 neon naon-nx | If you are wise, you are wise for 
yourself; if you scoff, you alone 
will bear it (Prov 9,12). 


In #12, the singular verb N2 in v. 7 references the plural class of 218 
in v. 6. 


#12 TIN nv nn I AR? 286 | 6 My enemies speak evil about me 
119 17 NW MINT? N3-DNY mv | asking, “When will he die and his 

217 pim) xv NN-Y2p | name be forgotten?” 7 If they 
come to visit, they have only 
worthless things to say (Ps 41,6-7 
[my translation]). 


Temporal interpretation of generic conditionals is possible, as in #13 
where contextual factors such as mm, the metaphoric comparison, and 
genericity promote a temporal when construal 3%. Dancygier and Sweetser 
observe that in English “when parallels if in the construction of generic 
dependency statements. [...] There are contextual reasons for the choice of 
when, whenever and if, but the reasons have less to do with the event being 
described than with the viewpoint taken towards the event” 38, 


36 The NRSV translates the Hebrew singular noun + definite article 057 as a plural 
noun (“fools”) because the English plural more clearly refers to a complete set of the 
class, “fool”. 

37 See also Gen 38,9; Pss 41,7; 50,18; 94,18. 

38 DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 98. 
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#13 Day 2992 042 299 NNW mm | And among the nations the 

DID 92° 197122 WAND 027 | remnant of Jacob, surrounded by 
FIDI DAN TAY ON WN ]N3-7y2 | many peoples, shall be like a lion 

Su T'N1 | among the animals of the forest, 

like a young lion among the flocks 
of sheep, which, when [if] it goes 
through, treads down and tears in 
pieces, with no one to deliver 
(Mic 5,7 [Eng. 5,8]). 


Verb use in generic conditionals is relatively predictable: 


Table 3: Verb Use in Generic Conditional P Clauses 


Yigtol Qatal Verbless | Participle | Ellipsis 
25 (62%) | 11(27%) | 3(7%) 1 1 


Table 4: Verb Use in Generic Conditional Q Clauses 


Yiqtol Weqatal | Wayyiqtol | Qatal PN Verbless | Participle 
25 (13%) 3 (8%) 3 (8%) 2 (5%) | 2 (5%) 1 1 


Since most generic conditionals make predictions, verb forms that 
promote a future construal predominate: in both P and Q clauses, yigtols 
are overwhelmingly preferred. For the same reason, in Q clauses wegatals 
are the second most frequent form, as they were in content conditional Q 
clauses. 

As noted, in content conditional P clauses, gatals were used to reference 
pre-speech eventualities or to promote construal of negative epistemic 
stance. However, in generic conditionals, P clause gatals exploit a differ- 
ent semantic feature of the gram. In non-aphoristic clauses such as #13, 
repeated actions are viewed as so habitual that generic conditions can be 
entertained. The habitual eventualities evidence the generic semantics of 
the gatal described by Andrason as resulting from the semantics of a resul- 
tative formation being extended when “the acquired (due to a prior action) 
state can be expanded to larger periods of time, resultative proper grams 
may indicate not only current resulting conditions but also permanent 
ones. Such permanent states [...] can thus be employed to express invariant 
truths” 32. 


39 A. ANDRASON, “The Gnomic Qatal” Orientalia Suecana 61 (2012) 34. 
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In aphoristic generic conditionals (e.g. Prov 9,12; Qoh 10,10), P clauses 
that profile some characteristic of a participant exemplify what Andrason 
labels a “gnomic state” 4° He comments that “due to the stative compo- 
nent in the meaning, and because of a typically intransitive and especially 
de-transitive effect, resultative proper constructions give rise to gnomic 
states and situations, and not to dynamic activities” *!. See example #11 
above. 


3. Speech-Act Conditionals 


Since Van der Auwera (1986) *, linguists have acknowledged that 
conditional speech-acts exist *. Speech-act conditionals are “cases where 
the if-clause appears to conditionally modify, not the contents of the main 
clause, but the speech-act which the main clause carries out” *. Imagine 
parents telling a babysitter, /f Madeleine gives you any trouble, feed her. The 
directive is to be understood to be asserted and valid only /f Madeleine gives 
you any trouble; if Madeleine poses no trouble, the directive is not invoked. 

Discussion of speech-acts must begin with J.L. Austin’s seminal work 
How to Do Things with Words *, which “brought the revelation that mak- 
ing assertions is not the sole purpose of natural-language” speech *. There 
are numerous classification systems that have been offered for categorizing 
speech-acts, but differences primarily reflect terminological preferences 4”. 
The initial categories proposed by Austin were few in number; later work 
contained more categories and include: 


#14 a. Directives: Don’t open the window! 
b. Promises: (I promise) I will give you the book tomorrow. 
c. Warnings: If you break the contract, (I warn you) I will take 
you to court. 


40 ANDRASON, “The Gnomic Qatal”, 35. 

41 ANDRASON, “The Gnomic Qatal”, 35. 

42 J. VAN DER AUWERA, “Conditionals and Speech Acts”, 197-214. 

43 See SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics, 142-144, for a critique of Van der 
Auwera's distinctions. R. DECLERCK — S. REED (Conditionals. A Comprehensive Empirical 
Analysis [Berlin 2001]) prefer the term rhetorical conditional. 

4 DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 113. 

45 J.L. AUSTIN, How to Do Things with Words (Cambridge 1962). 

46 R.W. LANGACKER, Foundations of Cognitive Grammar. Vol. 2, Descriptive Application 
(Stanford, CA 1991) 494, 

47 For more on speech-acts, see K. BACH — R.M. HARNISH, Linguistic Communica- 
tion and Speech Acts (Cambridge 1979); LANGACKER, Foundations, 2.494-506; J.R. SEARLE, 
Speech Acts (Cambridge 1969); J.R. SEARLE, “What is a Speech Act?”, Philosophy in America 
(ed. M. BLACK) (London 1995) 221-239. 
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d. Questions: Are you going to wash the car? 
e. Requests: Please hand me the saw. 


In SA conditionals such as those in #15, the enactment of the eventual- 
ity in the apodosis “is conditional on the fulfillment of the state described 
in the protasis (the state in the protasis enables or causes the following 
speech-act)” ®, 


#15 a. If you go to the store, (please) buy me some beer. 
b. If I may say so, I think that’s a crazy idea. 
c. If you don’t mind my asking, why did you marry her? 


#15a purports to issue a directive (or request, if please is used) in the 
case that the person goes to the store; #15b purports to state an opinion 
if permission is granted to do so; and #15c purports to ask a question if 
1t is not perceived as being rude. In all of these, the apodosis is asserted 
and contextualized by the protasis *. Sweetser notes that “all speech-act 
conditionals have in common the fact that they are appropriately para- 
phrased by “If [the protasis], then let us consider that I perform this 
speech-act (i.e. the one represented in the apodosis)’” 59, In spite of the 
fact that these types of if-conditionals are representative of common 
every-day language use, they had never been considered by philoso- 
phers and logicians because they are not amenable to truth-conditional 
analysis. 

In contrast to content and generic conditionals, SA conditionals are not 
predictive because “the performative status almost prohibits [...] a pre- 
dictive relationship” °!. Consequently alternative scenarios are excluded 
in SA conditionals. SA conditionals also differ from content and generic 
conditionals in that they are not used for conditional reasoning. Speech- 
act conditionals, in contrast, are used to achieve an end. 

SA conditionals are the most common type of ak conditional in BH. 
They occur over 600 times in variegated sorts of speech-acts. The pur- 
pose of the next four subsections is to present a sample of the variegated 
types of speech acts that BH licensed for conditional use in order to 
demonstrate that the cognitive-functional domain framework results in 
a better explanation for conditional use and verb use within condition- 
als. For the purposes of this study, the relevant categories in which DN 


48 SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics, 118. 
49 DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 113. 
50 SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics, 121. 
5! DANCYGIER — SWEETSER, Mental Spaces in Grammar, 113. 
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conditional speech-acts are found include: directives *?, promises or 
threats, questions, and petitions ®. 


3.1. Conditional Speech-Act Directives 


ax-conditional speech-act directives in BH are directives conditioned 
by an on clause. They are found in every genre, including narrative, 
poetry, in the prophets, extensively in the casuistic law codes, and in 
procedural texts (such as those in Leviticus) *. Because these directives 
are conditioned, the constructions and verbal grams typically used in 
directives (imperative, the jussive and the cohortative) characterize AXN- 
conditional SA directives 5. This study will show that procedural and 
casuistic discourse types crucially participate in verb choice and meaning 
construction in BH conditional SA-directives. Therefore examples are 
chosen based on whether they occur in procedural texts #16 °°, casuistic 
text #17 >’ or all other discourse types #18. 


> This study uses the terms imperative, cohortative and jussive to distinguish the 
verbal forms, but the term directive is used to refer to all three forms; I do not use the 
term volitives. In linguistics, cohortatives and jussives are usually classified as imperatives 
unless a language distinguishes forms as BH does. For more on the three forms in BH, see 
C.H.J. VAN DER MERWE — J.A. NAUDÉ — J.H. KROEZE, A Biblical Hebrew Reference Gram- 
mar. Biblical Languages: Hebrew 3 (Sheffield 1999) 71-72; H. DALLAIRE, The Syntax of 
Volitives in Biblical Hebrew and Amarna Canaanite Prose (Winona Lake, IN 2014); GKC, 
$$108-110; IBHS, 564-65; JM, $114. For a more recent discussion on BH modality, see 
Cook, Time and the Biblical Hebrew Verb, 237-244. On imperatives, see P.J. OAKES, Func- 
tional Differences Between the Imperative-Imperative Construction and the Imperative- 
Wegatal Construction in the Direct Speech of Early Biblical Hebrew Prose (PhD Disser- 
tation; Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, TX 2010). 

53 Due to limitations on space, oaths will not be discussed. See BIVIN, The Particle DX 
and Conditionality, 174-183. 

34 I classify the prescriptions regarding sacrifices and offerings in Leviticus as proce- 
dural discourse. See DALLAIRE, The Syntax of Volitives, 91; R.E. LONGACRE, “Wegatal Forms 
in Biblical Hebrew Prose”, Biblical Hebrew and Discourse Linguistics (ed. R.D. BERGEN) 
(Winona Lake, IN 1994) 52; R.E. LONGACRE, “Building for the Worship of God. Exo- 
dus 25:1 — 30:10”, Discourse Analysis of Biblical Literature. What It Is and What It 
Offers (ed. W.R. BODINE) (Atlanta, GA 1995) 23. 

> Space precludes a presentation of these facts herein. See Cook, Time and the Biblical 
Hebrew Verb, and J. JoOSTEN, The Verbal System of Biblical Hebrew. A New Synthesis 
Elaborated on the Basis of Classical Prose (Jerusalem 2012). DALLAIRE, The Syntax of Voli- 
tives, especially offers a thorough study of directive forms in BH. See also OAKES, Func- 
tional Differences, for an analysis of the verbal and social context of imperative-imperative 
versus imperative-wegatal sequences. 

5 Procedural discourse displays distinctive characteristics. Longacre characterizes pro- 
cedural text as +temporal succession, —agent orientation. By —agent orientation, he means 
that the eventuality “may be implemented by any qualified agent”: LONGACRE, “Building 
for the Worship of God”, 9, 23. According to LARSON, The Functions of Reported Speech in 
Discourse (Dallas, TX 1978) 147, its purpose is to “instruct” and “teach how to do”. She 
notes that the agent is typically “an indefinite someone”: LARSON, The Functions, 127. 

57 A. ALT, Essays on Old Testament History and Religion (New York 1968) 113-115, 
notes the distinction between casuistic and apodictic law. See G.J. WENHAM, “Legal Forms 
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#16 | wa noo amp num nnim-oN1 | If your offering is grain prepared 


mwyn | in a pan, it shall be made of choice 
flour in oil (Lev 2,7). 


#17 | non 25-081 ‚nwa non man Swa) | The firstborn of a donkey you 
3n99% | shall redeem with a lamb, or if you 
will not redeem it you shall break 
its neck (Exod 34,20a). 


#18 | ax mp? 72 my TN TON mN) | But where are your gods that you 
n%9 nya jw | made for yourself? Let them 
come, if they can save you, in 
your time of trouble (Jer 2,28a). 


The following figures indicate that discourse type is complicit in verb 
choice. 


Table 5: SA-Directive P Clause Verb Forms 


Non-P, non-C 58 Procedural Casuistic 
Yigtol 32% 62% 59% 
Verbless 26% 27% 22% 
Qatal 23% 8% 17% 


Table 6: SA-Directive Q Clause Verb Forms 


Non-P, non-C Procedural Casuistic 
Imperative 53% 0% 0% 
Wegatal 17% 68% 50% 
Yigtol/Jussive 21% 24% 39% 


The P clause elaborates the condition(s) under which the speech act is to 
be implemented. Directives (elaborated in the Q clause) are by definition 
future oriented since they are only implementable post speech. Therefore 
the eventualities elaborated in the P clause, which sets the background 


in the Book of the Covenant”, Tyndale Bulletin 22 (1971) 95-102, for a helpful description 
of conditional directives in the case law of Exodus 21-22. 

58 Indicates non-procedural, non-casuistic discourse. P clause percentages do not add 
up to 100% because data for participle, ellipsis and w° and PN have not been included 
since they are not statistically significant. See Bıvin, The Particle aX and Conditionality, 
202, for details. 
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within which the directive will be valid, must also be future oriented. 
Since the yigtol is typically used to reference post-speech (semantically 
future) eventualities, 1t is the preferred form for conditional directive P 
clauses. The future temporal orientation of directives explains the total 
absence of gatals in DOX-conditional directive P clauses. 

Discourse genre related influences on verb choice are most operative 
in the main, Q clause where the directive is implemented. No imperative 
forms are used in procedural or casuistic text conditional Q clauses. They 
are used exclusively in non-procedural, non-casuistic text. This is striking 
in that the imperative is the most unambiguous and prototypical direc- 
tive gram. Out of 117 imperatives, 101 occur in direct speech. Yigtols and 
wegatals are used for the above-noted reason — directives are post-speech 
oriented. 

Langacker’s scenario-based element of meaning formation is applicable 
to the disambiguation of the yigtol and wegatals in directives. He argues 
that speech-acts are based on widely accepted cultural models that are 
“invoked as cognitive domains [...] and function as the meanings” of verbs 
in speech-acts. The linguistic contents of an actual utterance, he argues, is 
“just one of several levels of organization that figure in its [the utterance’s] 
full conceptual import” 5°. The actual contextual scenario in which the 
utterance occurs plays a significant and crucial role in the assignment of 
meaning. 

In isolation, the yigtol form nvyn in #16 can be argued to be seman- 
tically ambiguous. However here and in similar speech-act passages, the 
linguistic context (AXN construction) and the procedural directive scenario 
promote a directive construal. In this context interpretation of the Q clause 
yigtol is unambiguous. 


3.2. Conditional Speech-Act Promises and Threats 


Searle discusses threats alongside promises because threats are also 
a commitment or pledge to do something. The crucial distinction is that 
a promise is a “pledge to do something for you, not to you; a threat is a 
pledge to do something to you, not for you” ©. Conditional promises occur 
87 times in BH; conditional threats 62 times. They are paired with condi- 
tional promises 30 times °'. In #19 a conditional threat follows the condi- 
tional promise. 


5 R.W. LANGACKER, Cognitive Grammar. A Basic Introduction (Oxford 2008) 471. 
60 SEARLE, Speech Acts, 58. 
61 See BIVIN, The Particle aN and Conditionality, 184-190, for details. 
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#19 [8n para mv onyavı ann on! |! If you are willing and obedient, 
DD ORD 29M an URAN Ox | you shall eat the good of the land; 

9273 mm | 2 but if you refuse and rebel, you 
shall be devoured by the sword; 
for the mouth of the LORD has 
spoken (Isa 1,19-20). 


Table 7: Conditional Promises P Clause Verb Forms 


Yigtol Verbless | Qatal | Ellipsis | Participle | TK ,w” 
71 (82%) | 7(8%) | 3 (4%) 2 2 2 


Table 8: Conditional Promises Q Clause Verb Forms 


Yigtol Wegatal Oatal | Wayyigtol | Verbless | Ellipsis 
39 (44%) | 38 (44%) 1 2 1 1 


Table 9: Conditional Threats P Clause Verb Forms 


Yigtol Participle | Oatal | Ellipsis PN 
54 (88%) 5 (8%) 1 1 1 (1%) 


Table 10: Conditional Threats Q Clause Verb Forms 


Wegatal Yigtol Participle | Oatal | Verbless 
26 (43%) | 21 (34%) 4 (6%) 3 (5%) 2 


Promises and threats always involve something that will be done for or 
to someone after the speech-act. Saying / will give you a gift yesterday or 
I will kill you last week is nonsensical. Since yigtols are the preferred gram 
for construing post-speech eventualities, they predominate in conditional 
promise and threat P clauses. Likewise, in Q clauses, the future-oriented 
wegatal and yigtol grams are also preferred. The parsimonious use of gatals 
in the P clause of both conditional promises and threats is not surprising. 
In Q clauses they are used twice to reference real-world pre-speech events Y 
and once to promote epistemic distancing %. 


62 1 Chron 12,18a; Job 34,32. 
63 Jer 37,9-10. 
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3.3. Conditional Speech-Act Questions 


Conditional questions occur 22 times in the BH corpus. All uses occur 
in direct speech or in poetry. They are characterized by an ax-conditional 
P clause followed a rhetorical question in the Q clause as seen in #20 64. 
Conditional questions are rhetorical devices, not real questions. The ques- 
tion in the Q clause can be posed using 3, 799, 1%, TK, DIN, or ’n ©. 


#20 born nm WN NOT? mr on | If someone sins against the Lord, 
who can make intercession? 
(1 Sam 2,25b). 


Conditional questions do not ask a question about there being a relation- 
ship between the P clause and the question in the Q clause. Instead, the 
P clause condition provides contextually known or given background con- 
ditions against which the question can felicitously be posed °°. This obser- 
vation was made regarding non-rhetorical conditioned questions, but its 
validity for conditional rhetorical questions is even more pertinent because 
rhetorical questions are typically redundant questions % in that they “are 
designed to elicit an answer that must be either (A) obvious to both speaker 
and addressee, (B) uniform in not requiring any updates to discourse par- 
ticipant commitments or beliefs, or (C) sufficiently similar between the 
two” , They should be understood to contain the implicature illustrated 
in #20: If someone sins against the Lord, (consider that I am asking this 
rhetorically) who can make intercession? 


Table 11: Conditional Question P Clause Verb Forms 


Yigtol Oatal Verbless | Ellipsis | Participle TR 
8 (36%) | 5 (23%) | 3 (14%) | 3 (14%) 2 (9%) 1 (4%) 


Table 12: Conditional Question Q Clause Verb Forms 


Yigtol Verbless | Ellipsis | Participle 
15 (68%) | 5 (23%) | 1 (4%) 1 (4%) 


64 The Q, P order occurs twice in Deut 32,30 and Est 4,14b. 

65 See BIVIN, The Particle OX and Conditionality, 198ff., for references. 

66 DANCYGIER, Conditionals and Prediction, 125. 

67 H. ROHDE, “Rhetorical Questions as Redundant Interrogatives”, San Diego Linguistics 
Papers 2 (2006) 146. 

68 T. OAKLEY — V. TOBIN, “The Whole Document is Sometimes Less Than the Sum of 
Its Parts. Toward a Theory of Document Acts”, Language and Cognition 6 (2014) 87. 
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The use of verbs in conditional questions is consistent with their use in 
all other speech-act conditionals: In the P and Q clause, yigtols reference 
post-speech, future eventualities or generic, non-temporal situations (e.g. 
Job 11,10). All P clause gatals reference pre-speech past eventualities. 
Significantly, no gatals occur in the main Q clause question. Even when 
the eventuality in the gatal P clause obviously references a pre-speech, past 
eventuality, gatals are not used in the question ©. 


3.4. Conditional Speech-Act Petitions 


Biblical Hebrew SA petitions occur twenty-nine times, all, logically, 
in direct speech. Two phrases predominate in petition P clauses: NAN 
7292 jr DNI and 21 Toan-by-ax. These are used by speakers of lower 
social status than the addressee in order to display deference. The use of 
a conditional to introduce the petition reinforces the pragmatics of defer- 
ence. It allows the addressee a face-saving reason for declining the request 
because the petition is conditioned. These forms can be observed in #21: 


#21 |°NNS DN DANN 19097 NON ¡yn | Then Queen Esther answered, “If I 
¡nan mo 720729 081 Tran 7292 yn | have won your favor, O King, 

wp yoy "noxwa az * | and if it pleases the king, let my life 
be given me — that is my petition 
— and the lives of my people — 
that is my request” (Est 7,3). 


Verb use in conditional petitions is distinct from that of content con- 
ditionals and conditional directives. 


Table 13: Conditional Petition P Clause Verb Forms 


Verbless Oatal Yigtol wu» 
12 (41%) | 11 (38%) | 5 (17%) | 1 (3%) 


Table 14: Conditional Petition Q Clause Verb Forms 


Yigtol/Jussive | Wegatal | Cohortative | Imperative | Verbless 
18 (62%) 4 (14%) 1(3%) 1(3%) 1(3%) 


The predominance of verbless clauses and gatals in the P clause is sta- 
tistically attributable to the politeness formulas. Seven of the 12 verbless 
clauses appear in the 31% 321717 9-D8 formula. Every qatal (but one) is 


6 See Deut 32,30; Est 4,14b; Job 7,4; 35,6-7. 
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used in the jn NNS% (sı)"aX formula. The gram is appropriate to the 
formula since it asks addressee to assess the speakers pre-speech (past) 
behavior as the basis for deciding if the speaker merits the future 3n 
requested in the Q clause. 


III. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This study has investigated the hypothesis that the cognitive-domain 
based classification system proposed by Sweetser 7° would yield a more 
satisfying categorization of DX conditionals and a better understanding 
of their functions than the traditional “degree of hypotheticality” cate- 
gories employed in earlier studies of BH conditionals. Application of the 
framework resulted in observable functional purposes for different types 
of conditionals. Correlations between verb use and the function of the 
conditional emerge, and these correlations validate the value of this frame- 
work and its superior explanatory power over the traditional “degree of 
hypotheticality” framework. The viability and efficacy of the traditional 
framework for future discussion of conditionals are called into serious 
question. 

An analysis of BH conditionals according to cognitive-functional 
domains yielded clearly motivated generalizations regarding verb use: 
Yigtols, qatals and weqatals were shown to be the most commonly used 
verb forms in BH conditionals. In conditionals occurring in dialogic dis- 
course, verb usage is typically determined by the cognizer’s (speaker or 
narrator) construal of the location of the eventuality vis-a-vis the speech 
event. Yigtols are preferred when the speaker references an eventuality that 
is construed as occurring post-speech in future time. Qatals are preferred 
to reference eventualities construed as occurring prior to speech. This gram 
can also be used to promote negative epistemic stance. This use explains 
numerous previously anomalous tokens of the gram in conditionals. 

Verb choice in SA conditional directives is to a significant degree deter- 
mined by discourse type. Yigtols are used almost twice as frequently in 
conditional P clauses of procedural and casuistic texts than in the P clause 
of speech-act conditional directives used in non-procedural and non- 
casuistic texts. 

Additionally, imperatives are never used in Q clauses of procedural and 
casuistic text speech-act directives. The wegatal is used in 68% of pro- 
cedural text Q clauses and 50% of tokens in casuistic texts. In contrast, 


70 SWEETSER, From Etymology to Pragmatics. 
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imperatives are used 53% of non-procedural, non-casuistic text Q clauses; 
the wegatal in only 17% of these cases. 

The explanatory power of this cognitive-functional framework argues 
for a reevaluation of the historic paradigm. Specifically, the continuing use 
of the traditional paradigm in grammars should be seriously questioned. 


9920 Balmoral Circle William E. Bivin 
Charlotte, NC 28210 
U.S.A. 


SUMMARY 


Biblical Hebrew conditionals have traditionally been analyzed utilizing a frame- 
work based on the construed degree of hypotheticality of the protasis. Consequently, 
functionally distinct conditionals have been comingled within single categories, 
which in turn have been used to draw conclusions regarding verb usage. The results 
have been unenlightening. This paper examines the hypothesis that the application 
of a cognitive-domain-based analytical framework yields a more satisfying account 
of Biblical Hebrew ox-conditionals. Verb use is revealed to be systematic and 
predictable utilizing this framework. 


THE LITERARY FUNCTIONS OF THE LOANWORDS AND 
CODESWITCHING IN JOHN’S GOSPEL 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Even though John’s Gospel is written in Koine Greek, the author 
unexpectedly makes use of several loanwords (from Aramaic, Hebrew and 
Latin) and cases of codeswitching with Aramaic. There may be several 
reasons for the presence of these loanwords: the “language contact” 
situation between these languages; the use made by the Fourth Gospel of 
the LXX, which has unusual idiomatic Greek expressions resulting from 
its particular adherence to a faithful translation of the original Hebrew text; 
the Jewish origin of the Gospel protagonists, whose mother tongue was 
almost certainly Aramaic; the Jewish-Hellenistic and Christian environ- 
ment in which the Gospel was born; the possible points of contact with 
the other Gospels, with their sources or with previous oral testimonies; 
and the author’s limited mastery of the Greek language. I propose that 
the cases of loanwords and codeswitching are conscious and deliberate 
in this Gospel. The author uses them with literary and rhetorical inten- 
tion, as will be demonstrated. Particularly significant are Jesus’ words in 
the formula, áunv áunv AEy@ duiv/oot, a case of codeswitching between 
Aramaic and Greek, which appears 25 times. 

Loanwords and codeswitching are not common in written literary texts, 
but are common sociolinguistic strategies of speech in a multilingual con- 
text. In fact, in antiquity codeswitching was often denigrated because it 
indicated vagueness !. So the question arises, what literary functions do 
these changes and loans fulfill in John’s narrative? The intention of this 
article is to present the literary functions of the loanwords and cases of 
codeswitching within the Gospel of John. This will be developed in four 
steps. Firstly, the concepts of loanword and codeswitching will be pre- 
sented. Secondly, the loanwords that appear in the Gospel and their func- 
tions will be outlined. Thirdly, the cases and types of codeswitching will 
be analyzed. Finally, the literary, social and identity functions performed 
by these cases of codeswitching will be considered in detail. 


! B.E. BULLOCK — A.J. TORIBIO, “Themes in the study of code switching”, Cambridge 
Handbook of Linguistic Code-switching (ed. B.E. BULLOCK — A.J. TORIBIO) (Cambridge 
2009) 1-17, here 1. 
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II. LOANWORDS AND CODESWITCHING 


Loanwords and codeswitching are two specific kinds of borrowing that 
involve the transfer of features from one language to another as the result 
of contact between two linguistic communities. They are sociolinguistic 
strategies. Lexical borrowing is the direct transfer of an element from 
one language to another, where the original phonetic form adapts to the 
phonology of the receiving language without interpretation or translation. 
Two major types can be distinguished: loanwords and loan shifts. Loan- 
words copy both form and meaning (e.g. samurai). There are adapted 
loanwords, also called foreignisms (e.g. music in English from French 
musique) and not adapted (e.g. pizza). Loanshifts, which copy only the 
meaning, fall into two subtypes: loan translations or calques (e.g. world- 
view from German Weltanschauung), and semantic borrowings where 
only the meaning is copied. 

Codeswitching is a change from one code to another in the same state- 
ment. It implies the utilization of expressions from one language in another. 
It is a sociolinguistic device, in fact a “contact-induced speech behavior”. 
It covers a wide range: from the insertion of isolated words to longer 
pieces of discourse ?. 

There is no easy way of distinguishing between loans and codeswitch- 
ing. Loans appear as spontaneous codeswitching, and then some of these 
switches are extended. It is possible that some loans are so integrated into 
the recipient language that they are no longer identified as loanwords by 
the speakers. Loanwords are always words, not lexical phrases, and they 
are unanalysable units in the recipient language. Loanwords typically show 
various kinds of phonological and morphological adaptation, whereas code- 
switching by definition does not show that kind of adaptation. A loanword 
becomes so much a part of the language that it may be used in situations 
where no codeswitching occurs, e.g., in the speech of monolinguals °. 
Loanwords are more likely to be filling a “lexical gap” in the host lan- 
guage, whereas code-switches tend simply to add themselves as a further 
option to the native equivalent. As a general rule, the appearance of loan- 
words is predictable while codeswitching is not *. 


2 There are three types of codeswitching: intersentential, tag-switching and intrasentential. 

3 M. HASPELMATH, “Lexical Borrowing. Concepts and Issues”, Loanwords in the 
World's Languages. A Comparative Handbook (ed. M. HASPELMATH — U. TADMOR) (Berlin 
2009) 35-54, here 40-41. 

4 P. GARDNER-CHLOROS, “Contact and Code-Switching”, The Handbook of Language 
Contact (ed. R. HICKEY) (Chichester 2010) 188-207, here 195-196. 
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1. Functions of Codeswitching and Loanwords 


Codeswitching and loanwords are sociolinguistic strategies to attain 
different goals. Loanwords can serve different functions. They may fill a 
lexical gap or achieve a special effect, for example, to sound more polite 
or to appear to be of a higher status (due to the prestige of the donor lan- 
guage); to engage with a specific social dialect; to alter the meaning asso- 
ciated with an idea; to avoid a native equivalent because it could sound 
too direct, or have negative connotations; for euphemistic purposes; 
avoidance of homonymy, etc. 

Similarly, there are many psychological, social and conversational 
reasons to explain the use of codeswitching *: to fill a linguistic gap, 
to express ethnic identity, to achieve a linguistic intention, to emphasize 
something, to affirm power, to declare solidarity, to maintain a certain neu- 
trality in spaces where two codes are used, etc. Codeswitching acts as 
a marker of belonging to a group and generates solidarity with it 6. It is 
not a random or meaningless change. 

Loanwords and codeswitching serve as a literary device to convey 
powerful bilingual images, “not because of confusion or inability to sepa- 
rate the two languages, but a conscious desire to juxtapose the two codes 
to achieve some literary effect, an exercise of self-consciousness” 7. The 
functions of code-switches in writing include the following: quotations, 
emphasis, clarification/elaboration, repetition, commentary, exclamation, 
directives, change of topic, change of interlocutor, parenthesis, idiomatic 
expression, symmetric alternation, triggered switch, stylistic accent, lexi- 
cal need, interjection, expletives, as well as “description, evocation of 
cultural associations, instruction/request, joke/wordplay, metalinguistic, 
naming” $, 


2. Written Codeswitching in Literary Texts 


Once written codeswitching has been established, two reflections can be 
made about this sociolinguistic device in the Gospel and its environment. 


5 P. GARDNER-CHLOROS, Code-switching (Cambridge 2009) 42-43. 

6 BULLOCK — TORIBIO, “Themes in the study of code switching”, 4, 10. 

7 J.M. LIPSKI, “Spanish-English Language Switching in Speech and Literature: Theories 
and Models”, Bilingual Review 9 (1982) 191-212, here 191. 

8 P, GARDNER-CHLOROS — D. WESTON, “Code-switching and Multilingualism in Litera- 
ture”, Language and Literature 24 (2015) 182-193, here 186. A. MULLEN, “*In Both our 
Languages”. Greek-Latin Code-switching in Roman Literature”, Language and Literature 24 
(2015) 213-232, here 221. 
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Firstly, there are few cases of loanwords and cases of codeswitching 
in literary texts. The presence of Latinisms in Greek texts is very scant. 
In the same way, there are very few Aramaic words in the LXX ?, which 
1s surprising given that the mother tongue of the Jews of Egypt was Ara- 
maic. In this sense it is noteworthy that there are no Greek loanwords 
in the Qumran texts '°, nor any from Latin. Their absence reflects the 
community’s awareness of its identity which this absence reinforces !!. 
It contrasts with the multitude of loanwords in the Mishna and in the 
Targum. There are very few examples in Philo, Josephus '? and Paul. 
Matthew, Paul and Josephus were clearly bilingual authors; however, 
they change their code on very few occasions. Cicero ! and Mark are the 
exceptions !*, 

Secondly, John is aware of the loanwords he uses and the codeswitch- 
ing that he performs. This is revealed by the fact that he translates several 
of them, using different introductions for the translations. John’s claim 
that the inscription on the cross (19,20) was rendered in Aramaic, Latin 
and Greek, may be an example of parallel codeswitching, although each 
of these languages fulfilled a different function. The Aramaic and Greek 
convey the charge against Jesus (and its irony), while the Latin commu- 
nicates something more: “Rome rules here” ">. 


2 J. JOOSTEN, “The Aramaic Background of the Seventy. Language, Culture and History”, 
BIOSCS 43 (2010) 7-53, here 9. 

10 H.M. Corton, “Greek”, Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. L.H. SCHIFFMAN — 
J.C. VANDERKAM) (New York 2000) 324-326, here 325. The Copper Scroll (3Q315) has 
four Greek loanwords (peristyle, amphora, etc.) and cases of script-switching (Greek letters 
in a Hebrew text). 

!! “The absence of Greek loanwords in the rest of the Dead Sea Scrolls is a theo- 
logically motivated choice, a conscious refusal of interaction with a foreign culture”: 
F. GARCÍA MARTÍNEZ, “Greek Loanwords in the Copper Scroll”, Qumranica Minora Il 
(ed. E. TIGCHELAAR) (Leiden 2007) 145-170, here 167. 

12 Feldman underlines this absence. L.H. FELDMAN, Josephus and Modern Scholar- 
ship, 1937-1980 (Berlin 1984) 832. 

13 S. SWAN, “Bilingualism in Cicero? The Evidence of Code-switching”, Bilingualism 
in Ancient Society. Language Contact and the Written Text (eds. J.N. ADAMS — M. JANSE — 
S. SWAIN) (Oxford 2002) 128-167. 

14 M. HENGEL, “Probleme des Markusevangeliums”, Das Evangelium und die Evange- 
lien. Vorträge vom Tübinger Symposium 1982 (ed. P. STUHLMACHER) (WUNT 28; Tübingen 
1983) 221-265, here 243. 

15 W, Eck, “The Language of Power. Latin in the Inscriptions of Iudaea/Syria Palaestina”, 
Semitic Papyrology in Context. A Climate of Creativity (ed. L.H. SCHIFEMAN) (Leiden 
2003) 123-144. 
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III. LOANWORDS AND CODESWITCHING IN JOHN’S GOSPEL 


1. Latin Loanwords in John's Gospel 


In the Gospel of John there are a number of Latin loanwords **: ônvapiov 
denarius (6,7; 12,5), tpaitmpiov praetorium (4x; 18,28.33; 19,9), cov- 
dapiov sudarium (11,44; 20,7), ppayérdMov flagellum (2,15), X€vtiov 
linteum (13,4.5), Mtpa libram (12,3; 19,39), titaov titulus (19,19.20), 
Koicop Caesar (19,12.15) and ThAatoc Pilatus. Even the designation 
of the Latin language ‘Popoioti appears in John 19,20. A possible Coptic 
loanword is Béïa (12,13; cf. Test. Naphth. 5,4) and a possible Persian 
loanword ! is yála in yaLopvAaxkıov (8,20). 

The words have a number of characteristics in common. All of them 
are nouns that are not translated, from which we may infer that the com- 
munity understood them. They correspond to a normal situation in which 
administrative and commercial terms are borrowed from one language by 
another. They appear more frequently than expected for a written work of 
the first century according to current data !8. None of them are significant 
for the development of the plot of the Gospel. 


2. Hebrew Loanwords in John's Gospel 


Loanwords from Hebrew that appear in the Gospel may be placed into 
two categories "°. The first contains proper names of people and places. 
The second consists of expressions that are semantic calques of Hebrew 


metaphoric expressions, that have become “dead metaphors” ? in Greek. 


a. Proper Names 


The names that appear in the Gospel may be subdivided in several 
groups. Proper names of individuals of the OT who are not characters in 


16 Moule also adds Sporog bu@v vestri similis (John 8,55). C.F.D. MOULE, An Idiom 
Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge 1953) 192. 

17 F, BLass — A. DEBRUNNER — R.W. FUNK, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament 
and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago 1961) $6,6. 

1 E. Dickey, “Latin Loanwords in Greek. A Preliminary Analysis”, Variation and 
Change in Greek and Latin (eds. M. Lerwo — H. HALLA-AHO — M. VIERROS) (Helsinki 2012) 
57-70. 

19 S.A. GRAHAM, “Semitic Language and Syntax within the Speech of the Johannine 
Jesus”, Glimpses of Jesus Through the Johannine Lens (eds. P.N. ANDERSON — F. JUST — 
T. THATCHER) (Atlanta, GA 2016) 407-421. C. LATTEV, “The Semitisms of the Fourth 
Gospel”, JTS 20 (1919) 330-336. 

20 M. BLACK, Models and Metaphors. Studies in Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, 
NY 1962). 
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the narrative but are referred to by name include: Elijah, Isaiah, Jacob, 
Moses, Abraham, David and Solomon. Some of the characters who appear 
in the narrative have names which evoke characters from the Old Testa- 
ment or the history of Israel, such as Jesus, John, Simon, Joseph, Judah, 
Lazarus and Satan. Annas, Caiaphas, Nathanael and Mary are Hebrew 
names. There are also Hebrew placenames that have been adapted to 
Greek ?!: Bethany, Nazareth, beyond the Jordan, Galilee, Judea, Samaria, 
Ainon, Salim, Tiberias, Bethlehem, Ephraim, Sychar, Siloam, Zion, 
Magadala, Jerusalem, Israel, Betsaida, Betesda, Cana, Arimathea, Kidron, 
Capharnaum. There are also Hebrew foreignisms (adapted loanwords) 
which include Israelite, loudaios, Hebrew (EBpaioti), hyssop ? and 
Pharisees. 


b. Examples of Semantic Calques 


The words “Christ” (Dan 9,25) and “flesh” are semantic calques, as are 
the following expressions: “Son of Man”; “what does this have to do 
with me?” 2 (John 2,4; Judg 11,12; 2 Kgs 3,13), “the Holy One of God” 
(John 6,69; 2 Kgs 4,9), “daughter of Zion” (John 12,15; Isa 1,8; Zac 9,9), 
“sons of light” (John 12,36) and the expression “I am”, which derives 
from the LXX and is anomalous in Classical Greek. These words and 
expressions (several of them originally having a metaphoric meaning) lost 
their original significance when they were translated into Greek. They 
need the OT and the narrative context to be correctly interpreted 7+. Due 
to their importance, the expressions “Son of Man”, and the “I am say- 
ings” will be considered below from a sociolinguistic perspective. 


c. Son of Man 


“Son of Man” appears twelve times in John #. It is a loan from the LXX 
(Num 23,19; Dan 7,13-14) and a semantic calque, a literal, word-for-word 
translation from Hebrew (and Aramaic). The LXX translates the Hebrew 
expression “ben adam” (Aramaic “bar nasa”) by the expression “Son of 


21 The repeated references to Kavá (2,1.11; 4.46; and 21,2) form an inclusion. 

2 {oc@roc (John 19,29) a loanword from the Hebrew in (Exod 12,22). E. NESTLE, 
“Zum Ysop bei Johannes, Josephus und Philo”, ZNW 14 (1913) 263-265. 

23 The formula “ma-li walak” is typical of diplomatic language and suggests that there 
is a misunderstanding between the interlocutors. X. LÉON-DUFOUR, Lecture de l'Évangile 
selon Jean. Tome I, Chapitres 1-4 (Paris 1988) 227. 

24 There are particular expressions coined by John, such as “Lamb of God” (1,29.36) 
and “Son of God”, which are clearly derived from the OT, but these will be not studied 
here. 

25 Cf. the outline of M. THEOBALD, Das Evangelium nach Johannes Kapitel 1-12 
(Regensburg 2009) 265-266. 
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Man” which is unknown in Greek. It has been preserved in the NT only 
in its Greek translation and only in reference to Jesus. In Hebrew it is 
a metaphor (“being a son” symbolizes belonging to a group) that when 
translated into Greek becomes a “dead metaphor” and therefore an idiom. 
When John uses it as a title, it refers to the OT, which provides it with 
the necessary interpretative key. 

We cannot trace in detail how “Son of Man” functions in John *. The 
author uses the expression consciously and often in an enigmatic way, as 
is shown in the people's question: “Who is this Son of Man?” (12,34). 
Jesus refers to himself using this expression, identifying himself as the 
Son of Man (9,35.37). He links this expression with the divine affirmation 
“T am” and refers to God as his Father (8,28). With this title John desig- 
nates the incarnate Christ. The “Son of Man” comes from heaven (kataba- 
sis) and he will return there (anabasis) ” (1,51), after being lifted up (3,14). 
In the meanwhile, he brings a revelatory word. 

Therefore, the author makes a conscious and deliberate use of an expres- 
sion of the LXX because Jesus did so, and the memory of this codeswitch 
remained with his disciples and became an important title in the Christian 
tradition. The expression is novel, unexpected, and emphatic, due to its 
marked # use. Jesus provokes curiosity among his listeners by speaking of 
himself in this idiom. In John 8,28 it provokes a misunderstanding, which, 
in turn, requires a subsequent clarification by Jesus. 


d. “Iam” Sayings 


In the Fourth Gospel the emphatic expression “I am” 7? (Ey ein) 
appears 24 times. It is an unusual expression because the pronoun “I” is 
not necessary in Greek. Therefore, it becomes a “marked use”. The for- 
mula “I am” is not entirely unknown in Greek, but it is evident that in 
the Fourth Gospel it is a semantic calque that requires the context of the 
OT to be properly understood °°. It evokes the words of God in LXX: 


26 See W. SCHENK, Das biographische Ich-Idiom ,, Menschensohn “ in den frühen Jesus- 
Biographien (Gottingen 1997) 151-174; M. SASSE, Der Menschensohn im Evangelium nach 
Johannes (Tübingen 2000); P. Coutsoumpos, “The Origin of the Johannine ‘Son of Man’ 
Sayings”, The Origins of John’s Gospel (eds. S.E. PORTER — H.T. ONG) (Leiden 2015) 
285-300. 

27 J, ZUMSTEIN, L'Évangile selon saint Jean 1-12 (Genéve 2014) 118-120. 

28 The distinction between marked and unmarked comes from Lambrecht. The domi- 
nant default or minimum-effort form is known as unmarked; the other, secondary one is 
marked. K. LAMBRECHT, Information Structure and Sentence Form. Topic, Focus, and the 
Mental Representations of Discourse Referents (Cambridge 1996). 

22 J. BECKER, “Exkurse ‚Die Ich-bin-Worte‘”, Das Evangelium des Johannes Kapi- 
tel 1-10 (Gütersloh 1979) 249-253. 

30 In John’s Gospel the person of Jesus is the essential content of the message. ZUMSTEIN, 
L’Evangile selon saint Jean 1-12, 226-230. 
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“T am who I am” (Exod 3,14; 6,2) and the expression “I am He” (Deut 32,39 
and Isa 48,12). 

The majority of “I am” sayings in John’s Gospel are now embedded 
in discourses and dialogues which, however prophetic in tone, are clearly 
the product of deliberate composition *!. These sayings are used in iden- 
tification and disclosure formulas (a form of divine revelation). They may 
be further classified % as “Absolute” or “Predicate” statements. The abso- 
lute sayings are cases of Jesus’ self-identification 3. The predicative 34 for- 
mula has the structure: I am + predicate + invitation + promise. The for- 
mula “I am” evokes God’s revelation to Moses and the Israelites. When 
“T am” is followed by a predicate (door, light, resurrection, way, truth, 
vine), it becomes a powerful image of life. In fact, the “I am” sayings are 
unique in the NT and distinctive in religious literature generally due to 
their strikingly bold use of symbolic imagery. The predicative statements 
are followed by an explanation or justification and contain a promise of 
life, the Gospel’s central metaphor for the attendant benefits of faith. They 
are all miniature gospels in that they affirm simply and graphically the 
purpose for which the Gospel was written *. 

John makes a very profound literary use of a semantic calque (“I am”) 
that would be recognizable only in a discursive community familiar with 
the OT. These sayings convey an implicit Christology based on Jesus’ self- 
identification with God. Through this calque the Johannine Jesus makes 
divine claims. There is indeed a close relationship between the “I am” 
sayings and the major themes of the Gospel. The author takes a phrase 
from one semantic community and uses it in another with the important 
metaphorical aim * of evoking a sense of God revealing himself through 
Jesus. 


31 J, ASHTON, Understanding the Fourth Gospel (Oxford 72007) 128. 

32 There is a deliberate interaction between the different forms of “I am” sayings. 
D.M. BALL, ‘/ am’ in John’s Gospel. Literary Function, Background, and Theological Impli- 
cations (Sheffield 1996) 257. 

33 There is no predicate in these sayings: John 4,26; 6,20; 8,24.28.58; 13,19; 18,5.6.8. 

34 In these sayings, a metaphorical image appears: John 6,35.41.48.51; 8,12.18.23 
(2x); 10,7.9. 11.14; 11,25; 14,6; 15,1.5. H. THYEN, “Zum metaphorischen Charakter der 
Ich-Bin-Worte Jesu”, Studien zum Corpus lohanneum (WUNT 214; Tiibingen 2007) 528- 
538. 

35 ASHTON, Understanding the Fourth Gospel, 127. 

36 It is called “metaphorical use” when the purpose of introducing a particular variety 
into the conversation is to evoke the connotations, the metaphorical “world” of that variety. 
GARDNER-CHLOROS, Code-switching, 59. 
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3. Aramaic Loanwords in John's Gospel 


In this section the Aramaic loanwords that appear in the Fourth Gospel 
will be detailed. The words Messiah, Rabbi, Amen and Hosanna will be 
analyzed in depth, and the cases of translation and repetition of code- 
switching will then be studied. 


a. Aramaic Loanwords 


The Aramaic loanwords that appear in John are: pávva (6,31.49), 
naoya (13,1), catavac (1,13; 3,23) and oaßßartov (5,9.10.16.18; 7,22.23; 
9,14.16; 19,31; and the semantic calque expression TH Lud TOV capporav 
in 20,1), which are also words that come from the LXX. The loanwords 
pappi (8x), paßßovvı (20,16), Meoctag (1,41; 4,25), ooavvé (12,13) 
also derive from Aramaic. A semantic calque is tà &ykaivıa (“the [Feast 
of] Dedication”) from the Hebrew non (hanuka). 

The Aramaic proper names found in the Gospel are *” Cephas, Thomas, 
Barabbas (son of the father ! 38), Zebedee, Mariam and Martha. Several 
Aramaic placenames appear in the Gospel. These names appear as cases 
of codeswitching and translation: BnóZadó, (5,2), Taßßada (19,13), 
ToXy00à (19,17) and 21204 3° (9,7). 


b. Rabbi and Rabbouni 


John remembers, recovers and uses two Aramaic words with which 
his disciples would certainly have addressed Jesus: pappi* and paBBov- 
vei “l, Rabbi is translated in the Gospel (1,38) by Sid4crkados (teacher), 
after which point “rabbi” is used without translation. This word appears 
eight times in the Fourth Gospel. 

The original literal meaning of the Aramaic word rabbi was “my great” *. 
In fact, it was a metaphor (size symbolizing importance). In Jesus’ time 


37 Thomas (from Aramaic Té.omá, “twin”). Zebedee (from Aramaic Zabday, “gift 
of Yah”), Martha (“lady, mistress”), Bethesda (“house of flowing”), Gabbatha (“raised 
place”). There are also several Greek names, such as Andrew, Nicodemus, Malcos. 

38 This name is not translated. Maybe the author does not want to mislead his audience. 

32 The word “Siloam” in Zıraayı 6 Epunvedetar dnsotaru&vog (9,7) forms an inclu- 
sion with Jesus’ self-designation “who sent me” tod téuyavtòg pe (9,4). 

4 For Cohen, at this time it was a popular designation for someone of high standing. 
S.J.D. COHEN, “Epigraphical Rabbis”, JOR 72 (1981-1982) 1-17, here 9. 

4 This word was found twice in the D and Z manuscripts of the Targum to Gen 44,18 
of the Cairo Genizah. A. Díez MACHO, Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia. Series IV, Targum 
Palaestinense in Pentateuchum. Additur Targum Pseudojonatan ejusque hispanica versio. 
L. 1, Genesis (Madrid 1988) 338-339, here 558. 

2 H. Lapin, “Rabbi”, ABD 5, 600-602. 
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it was an honorific form of address and an unusual designation for a 
teacher 4. This use evolved, and in John’s Gospel rabbi became a title 
for Jesus used by his disciples in addressing him. John uses the title rabbi 
extensively in chapters 1-12, where it appears as a sign of respect accom- 
panied by an affirmation, or otherwise in a question that shows a mis- 
taken understanding of who Jesus is, which then requires correction on 
his part. 


1,49, correction: “son of man”, 

3,2, correction: to be born again by the Spirit, 

3,26, correction: clarification of the relationship between Jesus and the Lord, 

4,31, correction: food is to do the will of the Father, 

6,25, correction: Jesus is the bread of life descended from heaven, 

9,2, correction: the miracle will show that Jesus is the light, 

11,8, correction: the miracle will show that Jesus is life, 

11,38-39, correction: the double meaning of menein, “dwell” and “remain” 
in the special Johannine sense. 


There are three cases of repetition-translation codeswitching, where 
rabbi and teacher appear together **. Rabbi (1,38) forms an inclusion 
with rabbi in 1,49, this time in the mouth of Nathanael in a sentence that 
brings together all the titles applied to Jesus in the introductory section of 
the Gospel: rabbi, Son of God, King of Israel (Messiah). Rabbi in 1,38, 
rabbouni (20,16) and their translation as “teacher” also form a literary 
inclusion. The first word addressed to Jesus by the disciples in the Gospel 
is the word rabbi, and the first word addressed to Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion by Mary is rabbouni, both cases of codeswitching between Aramaic 
and Greek, and both accompanied by a translation. The question “What 
are you looking for”, asked by Jesus to his first disciples, is the same 
question addressed by Jesus to Mary * after the Resurrection, thus form- 
ing a literary inclusion *. Mary is introduced in this pericope by her Greek 


4 See the still valuable study of the word “rabbi” in M. HENGEL, Nachfolge und 
Charisma. Eine exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche Studie zu Mt,21f. und Jesu Ruf in die 
Nachfolge (ZNW 34; Berlin 1968) 46-55. 

# In its first appearance the word rabbi is translated by the Greek word teacher (1,41). 
At 3,2, there is another case of translation codeswitching, due to the appearance of the 
words “rabbi” and “teacher”. In 20,18 the word “rabbouni” also appears as a case of trans- 
lation codeswitching. 

45 The first words spoken by Jesus in the Gospel are a question. Seeking or looking 
for someone is an important theme in the narrative. Jesus at the tomb repeats this question: 
Whom are you looking for? R.A. BURRIDGE, John. A Bible Commentary for Every Day 
(Oxford 1998) 42. 

46 The parallels are clear. The common vocabulary and expressions are: 1) Incods + 
Aeysı + adróc + Tic + Entéo (1,38 Il 20,15); 2) Two Aramaic names on Jesus” lips: 
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name (Mapia), although Jesus uses her Aramaic name (Map), form- 
ing another inclusion with the Aramaic name Cephas. 

The literary intentions and sociolinguistic functions of rabbi and rab- 
bouni recall a form of speech that goes back to the first disciples of Jesus, 
thus linking the Gospel to those who first proclaimed it to the world. 
Although rabbi is both a title and a reference address, it has metaphorical 
overtones that the Greek word for teacher lacks. The pause to translate 
the Hebrew slows down the narrative, which emphasises Jesus’ introduc- 
tion in the story and heightens his credibility and reliability *’. These 
linguistic elements silently reinforce the Gospel author’s role as inter- 
preter of the message of Jesus and guarantor of its transmission. 


c. Messiah 


The Aramaic word Messiah (XT wn) is twice transliterated and adapted 
into Greek # (Meooiog 1,41; 4,25). It is the only place in the NT where the 
original Aramaic word is preserved. The word is a loan from the Hebrew 
language (mwn masiah) that has undergone the corresponding adaptation 
to Aramaic (Nm, méstha). This word appears, in fact, in two cases of 
translation and repetition intrasentential codeswitching, where it is trans- 
lated by the Greek word Xpictóc. It is not possible here to explore all 
the functions of the word Christ in the Gospel. It appears 18 times with 
several meanings. Christ means descendant of King David (7,41-42), and 
thus is a political title. It is part of the compound name of Jesus: Jesus 
Christ (1,17; 17,3) and appears in relation to other titles given to Jesus 
(11,27; 12,31) so that Messiah, King of Israel and Son of God become 
three interrelated titles (1,49). 

In John’s Gospel the appearance of the Aramaic word Messiah is 
an unexpected and surprising element in the sense that it needs to be 
translated for John’s audience Y. At the beginning of the Gospel the word 
Christ is used in relation to John the Baptist (“I am not the Christ”; 1,20; 
3,28). Here the Aramaic word Messiah is not used. It is reserved for the 


Cephas (1,42) Il Mariam (20,16); 3) paßßi, 6 Aéyetar pedepunvevopevov ÖLÖACKAAE 
(1,38) Il paBBovvi, 6 Aéyetar StddoKaAE (20,16); 4) dbo (1,37 Il 20,12); 5) ópúo (1,9 Il 
20,18); 6) àdekp6s (1,40 Il 20,17); 7) uaßnıng (1,37 Il 20,18); 8) roð (1,38 Il 20,15); 9) 
Beóc (1,36 Il 20,17); 10) torn (eiotnkeı) (1,35 Il 20,11); 11) otpépo (1,38 Il 20,14); 
12) edpixkapev tov Meootav (1,41) Il paxa tov kúpiov (20,18). 

47 Reliability is a matter of literal analysis; historical accuracy is the territory of the 
historian. R.A. CULPEPPER, Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel. A Study in Literary Design 
(Philadelphia, PA 1983) 32. 

48 The word has been adapted by adding a final “s” so that it may be declined. 

4 This word could be misinterpreted outside of a Jewish or Greek discursive commu- 
nity, since it would mean literally “to be rubbed on, used as ointment or salve” (LSJ), when 
its deep meaning is anointed by God to be king. 
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first appearance of Jesus. Andrew tells Peter that they have found the 
Messiah in a passage with several Aramaic words (rabbi, Messiah, Cephas), 
all of them appearing as cases of translation codeswitching. The Samaritan 
woman asks Jesus if he is the Messiah (4,25). Even she translates the word 
Messiah in addressing Jesus. Jesus accepts this title, with the formula of 
revelation “I am” (4,26). These two appearances of the Aramaic word 
may form an inclusion, showing that both Samaritans *° and Jews recog- 
nize Jesus as Messiah. 

The literary and sociolinguistic functions of the Aramaic word Messiah 5! 
in the Gospel include the following. Firstly, it works as a title referring to 
Jesus, which brings to mind its use by the original witnesses of Jesus, who 
himself accepts this title explicitly in 4,26, where it is linked to an “I am 
saying”. This emphasises that Jesus is the Messiah, whereas John the 
Baptist is not the Christ. Secondly, it is a metaphor that evokes the many 
hopes of Israel. Thirdly, the author does not use this word to create a case 
of misunderstanding, but to make a comment’? that interrupts the narra- 
tive and emphasises Jesus’ relationship to the history of Israel. Fourthly, 
because “Messiah” is unexpected in the context, it attracts the reader’s 
attention. And lastly, by translating and transmitting this title, the author 
appears as a reliable witness and interpreter of the tradition, a person of 
importance in his community. This title connects with the memory of 
those of his community, who were familiar with the original word, thus 
reinforcing the reliability of the narrative. 


d. Amen, Amen, I say to you 


tia 


The expression “àuńv åuńv” (25x), appears always in the Fourth 
Gospel as a case of intrasentential (in fact, intra-clause) codeswitching: 
“Gun v kéyo utv”. The Greek word åàuńv is the transliteration of an 
adapted loanword from Hebrew into Aramaic **, This word is not trans- 
lated *4, because its meaning and use would have been known in John’s 
community, in contrast with the LXX, where the word Ja is usually trans- 
lated by yévorto 5. 


50 For a further discussion of the Samaritan Taheb, see R.E. BROWN, The Gospel 
According to John (AB 29; New Haven, CT 2006) 172. 

51 Messiah is a neglected term in the research on the Gospel of John. ASHTON, Under- 
standing the Fourth Gospel, 244. 

52 In contrast, the word Christ is subject to misunderstandings and riddles (7,31.41). 

> The Aramaic word 78 is a passive participle. J.A. FITZMYER, The Gospel According 
to Luke (IX). Introduction, Translation, and Notes (AB 28; New Haven, CT 2006) 536-537. 

54 In Hebrew the root TAX means to be firm, credible. 

5 Auınv appears only six times in the LXX. In Jer 28,6 (Jer 35,6 LXX) amen is trans- 
lated by dAndoc, a use that also appears in Luke when he translates amen into Greek. 
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While in Hebrew and Aramaic the word “amen” is a response that 
expresses approval, confirmation and appropriation of the words expressed 
by a third party, in the Gospels “amen” is used to introduce a discourse of 
Jesus and endow it with authority °°. It is very possible that Jesus in his 
idiolect used the word “amen” at the beginning of a sentence in an origi- 
nal way, which his disciples remembered °’. This linguistic use and the 
word itself have remained as a loanword in Greek. The duplication of the 
word “amen” at the beginning of a sentence is not elsewhere attested 58 
and is very surprising. This double “amen” is a discourse marker used to 
attract attention to the saying that follows. It is always found in a unit of 
discourse having a deictic function, which could be regarded as its seman- 
tic core. “Amen” is primarily a lexical marker of mirativity, a linguistic 
sign that the information conveyed is new or unexpected to the speaker ®. 
John uses this formula to introduce sayings that have been drawn from 
earlier Jesus traditions %. Many of these sayings function as core state- 
ments that generate the dialogue or discourse material that follows (3,3.5; 
10,1-5; 12,24; 13,16; 16,24). Thus, the revelatory discourses in the Gos- 
pel appear to have been built around such sayings. Several times this 
formula establishes a link with what precedes it. In this sense, it helps to 
make explicit the continuity of the discourses with known sayings of 
Jesus °'. In content, the formula emphasizes the divine authority of Jesus 
as the Son of God sent by the Father ©. It is reminiscent of the Old Tes- 
tament messenger formula “So says the Lord”. A conscious and delib- 
erate case of intrasentential codeswitching is one of the author’s most 
important literary and narrative devices, as is shown by John using this 
phrase 25 times. 

The use of this formula in the Gospel recalls the distinctive voice 
of Jesus and reinforces his status as a prophet consciously framing the 


56 ZUMSTEIN, L'Évangile selon saint Jean 1-12, 92. S.-I. LEE, Jesus and Gospel Tra- 
ditions in Bilingual Context. A Study in the Interdirectionality of Language (BZNW 186; 
Berlin 2012) 349-360. 

57 Apv occurs (in the OT and Jewish tradition) as a liturgical concluding word. In the 
Gospels Gv occurs as an opening word only in the words of Jesus. 

58 The double “Amen” appears 14x in Qumran. In contrast, the double “Amen” appears 
only five times in the Hebrew Bible. FITZMYER, The Gospel According to Luke (I-IX), 536- 
537. 

5 S, DELANCEY, “The Mirative and Evidentiality”, Journal of Pragmatics 33 (2001) 
369-382, here 369-370. 

60 R.A. CULPEPPER, “The Origin of the ‘Amen, Amen’ Sayings in the Gospel of John”, 
Jesus in Johannine Tradition (eds. R.T. FORTNA — T. THATCHER) (Louisville, KY 2001) 
253-262, here 253. The list on p. 260 shows clear parallels with Synoptics. 

61 R, BAUCKHAM, The Testimony of the Beloved Disciple. Narrative, History, and Theol- 
ogy in the Gospel of John (Grand Rapids, MI 2007) 110. 

62 THEOBALD, Das Evangelium nach Johannes Kapitel 1-12, 196. 
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message he has been sent to deliver %. It creates identity and a bond 
between Jesus and Christianity. By using this expression, the author alerts 
the audience that the following material deserves their full attention. He 
interrupts the narrative, slows the pace of the discourse, and marks the 
element using the Aramaic phrase at the beginning, not at the end of the 
sentence, as would be expected. The repetition of this codeswitching 
embedded in a fixed expression gives cohesion, emphasis, and solemnity 
to Jesus” sayings. For Fowler, “the “truly (amen), I say to you” saying can 
be used to communicate either an interpretation, a judgment, or a general- 
ization to the reader. By using amen these sayings function as a striking 
form of solemn asseveration” %, From the standpoint of ancient rhetoric, 
the use of this device diminishes the literary quality of the text and dis- 
tances him from the Greek “discourse community”. 


e. Hosanna 


According to John the crowd shouted “Hosanna” when they when out 
to meet Jesus on his entrance into Jerusalem, a very significant scene in 
the life of Jesus (12,13). The crowd praised God and Jesus, mixing two 
verses of Ps 118,25-26. Jesus is praised as “he who comes in the name 
of the Lord”, to which blessing John has added the political and religious 
declaration, “and the king of Israel!” %, “Hosanna” was by this time an 
exclamation and a cry of praise. It was also used as an acclamation or 
greeting %, 

The Greek word ®oavvé, transliterates the Aramaic word Niywin 
hosanna (an acclamation) which is an adaptation of the Hebrew expres- 
sion Ni ny Win hosia-nna (an emphatic imperative 7) that only appears in 
the Hebrew OT in Ps 118,25. John has conserved the Aramaic adaptation 
of this Hebrew acclamation and not the Greek translation of the LXX: 
“o@oov di”. In fact, the Scripture citation that follows the praise Oca vvá 
is the only OT quotation in the Fourth Gospel that is not prefixed or 


63 For Joachim Jeremias the only parallel would be the formula “thus says the Lord”. 
J. JEREMIAS, Neutestamentliche Theologie, Teil 1. Die Verkündigung Jesu (Gütersloh 1971) 
36. 

6 R.M. FOWLER, Let the Reader Understand. Reader-Response Criticism and the 
Gospel of Mark (Minneapolis, MN 1991) 128. 

65 In John, “he who comes in the Lord’s name” has particular significance, since 
according to 17,11-12 the Father has given Jesus the divine name CEyo sim). The added 
phrase, “and the King of Israel”, is not from the psalm. BROWN, The Gospel According 
to John, 457. 

66 The meaning of the expression evolved to become, in its Aramaic use in Israel, an 
exclamation of praise. See M.H. Pore, “Hosanna”, ABD 3, 290-291. It must be remembered 
that the meaning of a word is determined by its use. 

67 The root yw” is not attested in Aramaic. 
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followed by a formula of introduction such as, “The Scripture says”. John 
uses the Aramaic word hosanna but does not translate it%, as it was 
undoubtedly an expression known in his community, given its liturgical 
use % (Mark 11,9; Did. 10,6). 

The word hosanna fulfills several functions. It is an interjection and a 
discourse marker that gives solemnity to the acclamation by linking the 
entrance of Jesus into the Temple with the Psalm that praised the entrance 
of God into the Temple. The acclamation recalls a very important turning 
point in the life of Jesus that would have registered in the memory of the 
witnesses. For John's audience, it would echo liturgical use in the com- 
munity and therefore did not need translation or commentary. 


f. Cases of Translation and Repetition Codeswitching 


As it has been seen, there are many cases of intrasentential code- 
switching in this Gospel ” in which an Aramaic expression is translated into 
Greek in the same sentence and introduced by various translation formulae: 


1,38 papi, 6 Aéyetalr Ledepunvevónevov SLSACKAAE 

1,41 tov Mecoiav, 6 &otıv pedepunvevouevov YPLOTOG 

1,42 Knoac, 6 Eppnvedetar IlEtpog 

4,25 Meéooiac Èpyetar è Aeyóuevos ypioTòg 

5,2  Énweyonévn ‘Eppaioti Bn0La0a 

9,7 Lirwdw O Epunveberar GNECTAAPEVOG 

11,16 Owpac ô Aeyónevos Aldvuog 

19,13 gig tónov Aeyónevov A10dóotpotov, "Eßpaicti dè Taßßada 
19,17 tov Aeyönevov Kpaviov Tórov, 6 Aéyetar “EBpaiori ToAyoda 
20,11.16 Mapia de sioríxet... A&ysı adth Tnoodc:Maprápn 
20,16 Aéyer adto ‘Eppaioti-paBPovvi, 6 Aéyetar SiddoKaAE 
20,24 Owpdc dè eig Ex tOv SHdeKa, è AEySpEvos Aíóvuoc 

21,2 Oœuûs ô AEyopevoc Alóvuos 


The translations, both from Greek to Aramaic and vice versa, are con- 
cise and concrete. They are introduced with the verbs A&yo, émAEyo, 
Epunved@ or uedepunvedo. The author gives only a translation, without 
adding any additional information. 


68 R.E. BROWN, The Death of the Messiah. From Gethsemane to the Grave. A Com- 
mentary on the Passion Narratives in the Four Gospels (AB; New York 1994) 1247. 

© Indeed, hosanna could be related to Jesus’ name. R.H. GUNDRY, Mark. A Commen- 
tary on His Apology for the Cross, Chapters 1-8 (Grand Rapids, MI 1993) 630. 

70 The important aspect is the change in form, not the reference value of the word, 
since that does not change. About repetition code-switching, see J.J. GUMPERZ, Discourse 
Strategies (Cambridge 1982) 78; K. HARJUNPAA — A. MAKILAHDE, “Reiteration. At the 
Intersection of Code-switching and Translation”, Multilingua 35 (2016) 163-201. 
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John demonstrates his literary ability and his awareness of what he is 
doing by the way in which he varies the presentation of the translations. 
All of these translations come from the narrator, and not from characters 
in the dialogue. Most of them are introduced by the relative pronoun 6, 
which resembles the way in which the author introduces OT quotations ?!, 
These commentaries slow down the narration and alert the reader that 
new information will follow. The narrator uses the historical present in 
his glosses, some of which describe physical phenomena still present in 
his own time. In other texts, the narrator’s departure from the past tenses 
may indicate a polemical interest ’?. These commentaries shift the read- 
er’s attention from the time of the historical events in the narrative to the 
time of the composition of the text. 

The translation codeswitching related to placenames specifies and con- 
cretizes a place that may be known by some members of the community. 
The author’s references to locations known by his audience increase the 
credibility of his narration. The translation of the Aramaic names, Mary, 
Cephas and Thomas, serve literary purposes in the Gospel. Jesus called 
Mary by her Aramaic name (Maptép) (20,16), which was introduced 
in 20,1 by the Greek adaptation (Mapia) of the Hebrew name (Myriam). 
Here it appears as a switch of code between Greek and Aramaic. Jesus 
gives Simon Peter the nickname Cephas. Because of this change of Simon’s 
name, “we are alerted to the significance and meaning of names and to 
the pattern that one learns his true identity when he discovers who Jesus 
is” 73. This action recalls John 21 where Jesus calls Peter, “Simon son of 
John”, his original designation of Peter. The command “follow me!” is 
highlighted by the literary context ”*. The codeswitch, “Thomas, also 
known as Didymus”, appears three times in John. This repetition gives 
cohesion to the story and forms an inclusion between John 11,16 and 
21,4. The names of Peter and Thomas connect the basic Gospel narrative 
with the epilogue in chapter 21. Besides the fact that these names refer 
to central characters, pausing to translate them provides cohesion to the 
narrative and emphasizes the author’s awareness of the original names of 
these well-known figures. 


71 Fifteen of the eighteen Scripture citations in John are introduced by formulas. The 
formulas are explicit but diverse. R.A. CULPEPPER, “Jesus Sayings in the Johannine Dis- 
courses. A Proposal”, Glimpses of Jesus Through the Johannine Lens (ed. P.N. ANDERSON — 
F. Just — T. THATCHER) (Atlanta, GA 2016) 353-382, here 363. 

72 CULPEPPER, Anatomy, 30-31. 

73 R.A. CULPEPPER, The Gospel and Letters of John (Nashville, TN 1998) 122. 

14 “You are Simon son of John. You will be called Cephas, which, when translated, is 
Peter” (John 1,42). Il “Jesus said to Simon Peter, “Simon son of John’” (21,15). 
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The word Messiah is translated twice, which indicates its importance. 
Rabbi and rabbounni form a literary inclusion and give cohesion to the 
story. By translating the terms, the author reminds his audience that the 
first disciples spoke Aramaic. 


IV. THE LITERARY FUNCTIONS OF THESE LOANWORDS AND 
CODESWITCHING 


1. Literary Functions of the Latin Loanwords 


Latin loanwords do not play a significant literary function in this Gos- 
pel. They are unmarked elements, adding no especial emphasis. They are 
related to administrative and civil terms, understandable in a “language 
contact” situation, filling a lexical gap in the Greek ”. Some of the words 
have negative connotations while others do not, and even Jesus uses them. 
There are no switches between Latin and Greek. The use of the word 
“Poynaiott indicates that John is aware of the presence and use of Latin 
words in his text. Latin is not marked as a prestigious language in the 
Gospel. 


2. Functions of the Hebrew Loanwords 


While loanwords of proper names from Latin and Aramaic were almost 
certainly recognized as loans by the community, it is not clear whether 
the Hebrew loans were recognized as such. These proper names would 
evoke aspects of the OT, but it is not certain whether John’s community 
grasped the etymological meaning of these words. The idioms would have 
demanded some extra attention from a Greek reader, while for a Jewish 
reader they would have connected the Gospel with the OT. 

Personal names identify specific historical characters in John's nar- 
rative, which reinforces its historicity and the reliability of the narrator. 
Some of these personal names also evoke central characters in the history of 
Israel, linking the Gospel with Jewish history and its worldview. These 
play a political-religious 7 function. The theophoric names recall the fun- 
damental belief of Israel (“the Lord is one”) and connect the Christian 
community to its Jewish roots. The use of Hebrew placenames shows 


75 C. MYERS-SCOTTON, Multiple Voices. An Introduction to Bilingualism (Malden, 
MA 2006) 143. 

76 G. MUSSIES, “The Use of Hebrew and Aramaic in the Greek New Testament”, NTS 30 
(1984) 416-432, here 416-422. 
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that the narrator assumes that the reader has a general knowledge of the 
geography of the Gospel story. The Hebrew term is provided more to 
authenticate the narrative rather than to identify the locations 7’. 

The semantic calques, which are translations of Hebrew expressions 
and metaphors into Greek, lost the force that they possessed in their 
original contexts. “Son of Man” is a very important title for Jesus in this 
Gospel. The “I am” sayings evoke the “I am” sayings of God in the OT. 
Only a discursive community which knows the OT would be able to grasp 
the full significance of these expressions and the sentences in which they 
occur. 


3. Literary Functions of the Aramaic Loanwords and Codeswitching 


Aramaic loanwords such as manna, Passover, Sabbath and Satan come 
from the LXX, and therefore they connect the story with it. Sabbath, the 
Dedication (hanuka) and Passover are the names of Jewish Feasts, which 
are very important in the structure of the Gospel ”*. The three Passovers 
provide annual intervals between which the rest of the narrative is struc- 
tured ”?. Hosanna derives from a Psalm which was traditionally sung at 
the feast of Tabernacles 8°. 

With respect to cases of codeswitching, it should be noted that John 
is aware of spoken and written codeswitching as a sociolinguistic device. 
Also, the cases of repetition and translation codeswitching of place names 
(Bethesda, Gabattha, Golgota and Siloam) add credibility to the account, 
just as the repetition and translation codeswitching of personal names 
(Cephas, Thomas) draw the attention of the reader and form several liter- 
ary inclusions (Mary in 20,11.16). Finally, they slow down the narrative, 
giving emphasis to the information they provide. The cases of codeswitch- 
ing of Jesus’ titles, such as Messiah and rabbi, underscore the importance 
of their homonyms in Greek. Both titles form literary inclusions in the 
Gospel, binding the story together and evoking important metaphori- 
cal nuances. The word Messiah had political implications, because it 
was practically synonymous with the King in a Jewish community. For 
the Romans, claiming to be the anointed King represented a challenge 
to Caesar. 


77 CULPEPPER, Anatomy, 216-219. 

78 G. WHEATON, The Role of Jewish Feasts in John's Gospel (New York 2015). 

7 CULPEPPER, Anatomy, 72. 

80 This was used as a prayer for help; at the feast of Tabernacles it was a prayer for rain. 
BROWN, The Gospel According to John, 457. See also “La féte des Tendes” in ZUMSTEIN, 
L'Évangile selon saint Jean 1-12, 249-250. 
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The four Semitic expressions (“Hosanna”, “Amen”, “Son of Man” and 
the “I am” sayings) are especially significant in highlighting the words 
and identity of Jesus. These expressions are central for the evangelist, who 
uses them to highlight the central themes of the Gospel. 


V. FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


The loanwords in the Gospel are all nouns. The Greek syntax has 
not changed because of their presence. The embedded languages (Latin, 
Hebrew and Aramaic) supply only content elements to the matrix language 
(Greek). The author selected foreign words from Latin and Aramaic so 
as better to express concepts and nuances that the Greek words could not 
evoke. The author, with his access to the cultural background of several 
languages, switches between languages when searching for such mots 
justes®!. 

The loanwords are not examples of language mixture or interference, 
that is, they are not cases of unconscious or psychological use, nor are they 
a result of confusion by the author at the time of writing, as the explana- 
tory formula prove. The author has deliberately borrowed from other lan- 
guages as a literary device and as an additional communicative resource 
in order to characterise Jesus in more memorable and meaningful terms 82. 
These borrowings could have been the occasion of misunderstandings 
(amongst the other literary devices used in the Gospel), but not for the 
author who uses them to give greater cohesion to Jesus” discourses and 
dialogues. 

The appearance of Aramaic is a sociolinguistic and literary device 
that identifies the main characters associated with the Gospel as Aramaic 
speakers: the narrator who translates for his audience; Jesus demanding 
attention by prefacing his teaching with “amen”; the disciples who call 
Jesus their rabbi and Messiah; and the joyful crowd singing or shouting 
hosanna. With these borrowings the author is not trying to adapt or con- 
verge with the language of his community but rather is reminding his 
community that the language of the first witnesses was Aramaic, not 
Greek. 


81 P, GARDNER-CHLOROS — D. WESTON, “Mind the gap. What code-switching in litera- 
ture can teach us about code-switching”, Language and Literature 24 (2015) 194-212, 
here 197. 

82 J.M. WATT, “Some Implications of Bilingualism for New Testament Exegesis”, The 
Language of the New Testament. Context, History, and Development (eds. S.E. PORTER — 
A.W. Prrrs) (Leiden 2013) 9-28, here 19. 
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The loanwords and the switches from Greek to Aramaic allow the 
author to reinforce the historical character of his Gospel and the reliability 
of his narrative, and to link it with Jesus and his disciples, with the begin- 
ning of the Christian community and with the Jewish community. This 
aspect highlights the Gospel as an exercise of social memory, which is 
reflected in how the narrator explicitly makes the beloved disciple a wit- 
ness of these traditions. 

The switches of code attract the attention of the reader because 
they impart unexpected information. The pioneer of information theory, 
C.E. Shannon, once stated that the more unexpected a linguistic element 
is the greater the amount of information it can contain *. If this affir- 
mation is applied to the Semitisms of John, it is clear that they convey a 
great deal of unexpected and surprising information. These borrowings 
are not indicators of a diglossic situation in his community, but rather a 
sign of a linguistic and influential contact with the LXX, and of his “Latin- 
Greek contact” environment. Although written in a context of conflict 
with Judaism (John 9,22), this Gospel is set within a Jewish matrix which 
shares with it the Scriptures, a history and a worldview. 

However these Aramaic and Hebrew borrowings are not neutral; they 
trigger convergent and divergent functions. “Speakers tend to accommo- 
date their speech to persons whom they like or by whom they wish to be 
liked, whilst tending to diverge from those persons whom they dislike”**, 
On the one hand, the Hebrew and Aramaic loanwords and switches of 
code reinforce the Jewish-Christian identity of the receiving community 
(a convergent function). According to Meeks, “one of the primary func- 
tions of the book, therefore, must have been to provide a reinforcement 
for the community’s social identity, which appears to have been largely 
negative. It provided a symbolic universe which gave religious legiti- 
macy, a theodicy, to the group’s actual isolation from the larger society” 85. 
Codeswitching is used as a deliberate choice in negotiating more than one 
identity 89, in this case Jewish and Christian. For Malina, John’s language 
reflects a “weak group/low grid quadrant”, that is to say, it stands against 
the social group from which it has emerged, it stresses the importance 
of the individual, and it upholds love as a key social value *”. But if it 


83 C.E. SHANNON — W. WEAVER, The Mathematical Theory of Communication (Urbana, 
IL 1949) 14. 

84 MYERS-SCOTTON, Multiple Voices, 155. 

85 W.A. MEEKS, “The Man from Heaven in Johannine Sectarianism”, JBL 91 (1972) 
44-72, here 63. 

86 A. BELL, “Back in Style. Reworking Audience Design”, Style and Sociolinguistic 
Variation (eds. P. ECKERT — J.R. RICKFORD) (Cambridge 2001) 139-169, here 163. 

87 B.J. MALINA — H.C. WAETIEN, The Gospel of John in Sociolinguistic Perspective 
(Berkeley, CA 1985) 8. 
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were not for the clear indications of the evangelist, it would not be 
possible, merely by isolating the concrete language of the Gospel, to draw 
the conclusion that the community is in tension with Judaism and the 
synagogue. 

On the other hand, these borrowings could separate his text from the 
Hellenistic discourse community (a divergent function). According to 
Aristotle, these Semitic features and the simplicity of the Gospel would 
detract from the style valued by Greek readers and would distance John 
from the Greco-Roman elite, who would perceive these as “barbarisms” 
in a strange and foreign text . In fact, the opinions of the Greco-Roman 
elites were in general contrary to Judaism ®. Aristotle, aware of different 
styles (A€E1¢) %, pointed out that one of the indicators of good style was 
purity of language (€\AnviCetv), which avoided barbarism and solecism °!. 
The Latin loans would reinforce this impression, thus decreasing the Gos- 
pel’s status in the Greek culture in order to deepen John’s solidarity with 
his Jewish background, because status and solidarity are in competition ?. 
In translating the Aramaic words the author becomes the interpreter and 
standard-bearer of the tradition. The author is an authoritative interpreter 
of Jesus’ words, one who knows what is true and who knows the mind 
of the beloved disciple, whose witness he asserts is true ” (John 21,24). 

In conclusion, this article has demonstrated the significance of the 
intrasentential switches of code and the loanwords that appear in John’s 
narrative as important literary tools used by the author to characterise 
Jesus in his story, to reinforce the reference to Jesus and his original wit- 
nesses, and as a means to strengthen the Jewish-Christian identity of his 
community. 
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88 E, NORDEN, Die antike Kunstprosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der 
Renaissance (Leipzig 1898) 60. The Roman elites were the last to embrace Christianity. 
H.W. JOHNSTON, Latin Manuscripts (Chicago, IL 1897) 51. 

82 B, Bar-Kocuva, The Image of the Jews in Greek Literature. The Hellenistic Period 
(Berkeley, CA — Los Angeles, CA — London 2010); L.H. FELDMAN, Jew and Gentile in the 
Ancient World. Attitudes and Interactions from Alexander to Justinian (Princeton, NJ 1993) 
84-106. 

9 Aristotle, Rhet. 111.1407a.19-20. Quintilian (Inst. 1.4.1) also refers to Latinitas. 

21 Lucian, Soleoc. 23. 

9° There is a trade-off between status and solidarity. J.P. GEE, Social Linguistics and 
Literacies. Ideology in Discourses (London 32008) 118 and 116. 
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SUMMARY 


In the Gospel of John there are cases of loanwords from Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Latin, as well as switches of code between Aramaic and Greek, but little atten- 
tion has been paid to the literary functions performed by these borrowings. Nor 
have they been studied from a sociolinguistic perspective. These loanwords and 
switches of code are sociolinguistic tools deliberately used to produce certain 
effects in the reader. This article explores the literary functions of these loanwords 
and switches of code as a resource with which the author of the Gospel attempts 
to reinforce the Christian identity of his community. 


CONSTRUCTION IMAGERY IN COLOSSIANS 


Paul on occasion reaches for images from the domain of architecture such 
as building, foundation, cornerstone, pillar, and the like (e.g., 2 Cor 5,1; 
Gal 2,9; 1 Thess 5,11), as do other NT authors (e.g., Matt 16,18; Eph 4,16; 
1 Tim 3,15; 1 Pet 2,5; Jude 20; Rev 3,12; 10,1). In the apostle’s writ- 
ings, construction terms are most extensively applied in First Corinthians 
(e.g., 1 Cor 3,9; 8,1.10; 10,23; 14,3.5.12.17.26). Paul's building meta- 
phors as a single object of interest are explored by Pfammatter !. Scholars 
generally acknowledge that building metaphors stand mostly in the service 
of ecclesiology. That is to say, this imagery illustrates a particular aspect 
of the corporate identity of the community, while figuring also in relation 
to the theological, christological, eschatological, and ethical message in 
biblical books. 

This inquiry will examine the construction imagery in Colossians, giving 
special attention to its occurrences, meaning, and function in the com- 
position and goal of the letter, as well as to echoes in other NT writings. 
The author of Colossians — this article presupposes the pseudepigraphi- 
cal character of Colossians, a majority view in recent research — resorts 
to the metaphorical use of construction realities, as do other NT writers, 
painting the image of the Christian community at Colossae as a building 
with particular architectural qualities. It will be argued here that construc- 
tion metaphors constitute a crucial ingredient in his strategy of preparing 
the recipients to defend themselves against opponents who threatened to 
capture them as booty (2,8) °. The sheer frequency of construction terms 
(see 1,23: tedeueduopévo1, ESPatol, UN WETAKIVOKLEVOL; 2,5: OTEPEOLA; 
and 2,7: émoucodopovpEvot, BeBatovbpEvot) within the four chapters of 
the letter renders the semantic field of building a conspicuous feature of 
Colossians. That these individual terms have undeniable architectural asso- 
ciations has been conclusively demonstrated by Mitchell *. In addition to 


' J, PFAMMATTER, Die Kirche als Bau. Eine exegetisch-theologische Studie zur Ekkle- 
siologie der Paulusbriefe (AnGreg 110; Roma 1960). 

2 This study aligns itself with works that endorse the Jewish opponents hypothesis. 
See, for example, the compelling argument in C. STETTLER, Der Kolosserhymnus. Unter- 
suchungen zu Form, traditionsgeschichtlichem Hintergrund und Aussage von Kol 1,15-20 
(WUNT 2/131; Tiibingen 2005) 58-74. 

3 MM. MITCHELL, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation. An Exegetical Investigation 
of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians (Louisville, KY 1991) 101-110. 
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these, Colossians employs the verb ¿voikéo to refer to the indwelling 
of the word of God among or within believers (3,17). As the term is not 
applied as a metaphorical designation of the community, it is left out of 
consideration here. 

A search in the BILDI biblical documentation database of the Univer- 
sitát Innsbruck yields a rather sobering result, showing that construction 
imagery has been a largely neglected theme in Kolosserbriefforschung. 
While this particular letter has been the subject of a great deal of scholarly 
investigation, construction terms have not been considered as a single 
topic for analysis. Out of approximately 275 Colossians-related works 
listed in the database, no single item refers particularly to construction 
imagery. Within the sea of literature on Colossians, the language of con- 
struction is particularly noticed and surveyed by Kreitzer 4. 

It is the merit of Diibbers’ thesis to put forth a compelling argument that 
the primary christological and soteriological motif of Colossians is not that 
of Christ’s rule over the powers, the church, and the cosmos — an erro- 
neous conclusion drawn from a deficient reading of the text, yet propa- 
gated widely in secondary literature — but rather the union of believers 
with Christ denoted by a sequence of obv-expressions incorporated at 
various points in the argument: ovvtadévtec adt®, ovvyyépOnte (2,12); 
ovveCoworoinoev (2,13); dneOGvete oùv Xpiotò (2,20); ovvnyépOnte 
TO Xpiotò (3,1); y Con duov kékpurtar obv TO Xpiotò (3,3); obv 
adito pavepo0Noecìe (3,4) $. The prominence of grammatical construc- 
tions with év aùt® in Colossians plays a similar role. Other christologi- 
cal concepts do not outnumber these occurrences and therefore do not 
eclipse the theme of union with Christ. When compared with the prepon- 
derance of these lexical and rhetorical strategies employed by the author 
to remind the Colossians of their identity, especially the recurrence of 
obv-compounds to emphasize their bond with Christ, the bulk of con- 
struction imagery cannot be ignored and presents itself as a viable topic 
for analysis. Therefore, the intention of this article is to provide a deeper 
reflection on this motif in Colossians. 

To be clear, the essay will not attempt a comprehensive treatment of all 
aspects of the building metaphors in Colossians. Its goal is more limited: 


4 LJ. KREITZER, “Living in the Lycus Valley: Earthquake Imagery in Colossians, 
Philemon and Ephesians”, Testimony and Interpretation. Early Christology and Its Judeo- 
Hellenistic Milieu. Studies in Honor of Petr Pokorny (eds. J. MRAZEK — J. ROSKOVEC) 
(JSNTSup 272; London 2004) 81-94. 

5 See M. DÜBBERS, Christologie und Existenz im Kolosserbrief. Exegetische und seman- 
tische Untersuchungen zur Intention des Kolosserbriefes (WUNT 2/191; Tiibingen 
2005). 
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to explore the construction imagery as a description of the community 
as such. Instead of stressing the ecclesiological aspect, numerous schol- 
ars would probably choose to emphasize the soteriological valence of 
this imagery to a greater extent. While representing a minority position, 
I believe that it is worthwhile to focus on the building imagery in its eccle- 
siological sense and thus to provide a modest contribution to a fuller 
understanding of such imagery, while also stimulating future discussions 
regarding this aspect of Colossians. 


I. COLOSSIANS 1,23 


Terms derived from the domain of architecture first appear at 1,23, 
part of the letter’s partitio (1,21-23) © that follows after the hymn (1,15- 
20). The importance of 1,23 is acknowledged by Moo, who understands 
the verse as “the central concern of the letter” 7. The author’s estimation 
is tenable insofar as 1,23a with its emphasis on persevering in faith (ei ye 
émpuévete TH niote) announces the argument developed in 2,6-23, the 
key section that reminds the Colossians of their association with Christ 
as an antidote to the poisonous thinking of their opponents. His judgment 
hints at the significance of the building metaphors used here. 

The partitio is tightly linked with the concluding line of the hymn by the 
repetition of the language of reconciliation. A continuation of the theme of 
1,20 applies the act of reconciliation to the Colossians in 1,21-22 with 
the aid of a then-now schema: those formerly estranged (from God) have 
been reconciled through Christ’s death, which is shown by the main verb 
ároxatilMasew in 1,22a. The infinitive rapaotňoo states the goal of 
reconciliation while the following verse, 1,23, stipulates the condition 
(ei ye ¿mpuévete Th nioten) that the recipients must fulfill in order to 
preserve the new mode of existence granted as a result of reconciliation ®. 


6 See J.-N. ALETTI, Saint Paul. Épître aux Colossiens. Introduction, traduction et com- 
mentaire (EBib 20; Paris 1993) 120-121; J.M. GRANADOS ROJAS, La reconciliación en 
la Carta a los Efesios y en la Carta a los Colosenses. Estudio exegético de Ef 2,14-16 y 
Col 1,20.21-23 (AnBib 170; Roma 2008) 137-139; B. WITHERINGTON III, The Letters to 
Philemon, the Colossians, and the Ephesians. A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary on the Cap- 
tivity Epistles (Grand Rapids, MI 2007) 137-138. Without resorting to the specific diction 
of rhetorical analysis, J. LÄHNEMANN, Der Kolosserbrief. Komposition, Situation und Argu- 
mentation (SNT 3; Giitersloh 1971) 43, assesses 1,21-23 as “sehr bedeutsam, fiir die Aus- 
legung des Hymnus durch den Briefschreiber und fiir den Aufbau des gesamten Briefes”. 

7 D.J. Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon (PNTC; Grand Rapids, 
MI 2008) 143. 

8 Aptly, M. WOLTER, Der Brief an die Kolosser, Der Brief an Philemon (ÓTK 12; 
Giitersloh 1993) 95: “Nach der Darstellung von Vergangenheit (21) und Gegenwart (22) 
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In this verse the author insists on the recipients” perseverance in faith ? 
as a sine qua non for standing holy, without blemish, and irreproachable 
before God. A triad of construction metaphors (tedeuedionévor, Edpatot, 
un petakivovpevor) ! then illustrate what it means to remain faithful. As 
Dunn notes, the notion of persistence in faith “is reinforced by a sequence 
of strengthening images” !'. Like a building, the Colossians must be well- 
founded, firm, and immovable. Although these metaphors, lamentably, 
are sometimes given little or no consideration in various scholarly works *?, 
they deserve closer scrutiny. 


der Adressaten richtet sich der Blick mit der indirekten Aufforderung zum Bleiben nun in 
die Zukunft. Der Konditionalsatz bringt zum Ausdruck, dass es dabei massgeblich um die 
Bewahrung des in der Gegenwart erreichten Status geht, über den die Gemeinde nicht als 
unverlierbaren Besitz verfügt, sondern ihn auch verspielen kann”. The sentence beginning 
with sï ye, as many scholars note, indicates a condition that the author is confident will 
be fulfilled. E.g., M. BARTH — H. BLANKE, Colossians. A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (AB 34B; New York 1994) 223; M.J. HARRIS, Colossians & Philemon 
(EGGNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1991) 60; H. Lona, Eschatologie im Kolosser- und Epheser- 
brief (FzB 48; Würzburg 1984) 92; P.T. O’BRIEN, Colossians, Philemon (WBC 44; Waco, 
TX 1982) 69. See also the discussion in GRANADOS ROJAS, La reconciliación en la Carta 
a los Efesios y en la Carta a los Colosenses, 168-169; and recently A.K. COPENHAVER, 
Reconstructing the Historical Background of Paul's Rhetoric in the Letter to the Colossians 
(LNTS 585; London 2018) 102. 

2 It is most likely that ti niorsı belongs syntactically with ¿mpuévete. See ALETTI, 
Épitre aux Colossiens, 126. 

10 J.P. HEIL, Colossians. Encouragement to Walk in All Wisdom as Holy Ones in Christ 
(ECL 4; Atlanta, GA 2010) 79, notes the complementarity between the three terms desig- 
nating the community in 1,22 and the triplet of construction terms in 1,23. Regarding the 
lexical choice, scholars generally postulate 1 Cor 15,58 (£öpaioı yiveode, Gpetakivytot) 
as the author’s Vorlage. See N. FRANK, Der Kolosserbrief im Kontext des paulinischen 
Erbes. Eine intertextuelle Studie zur Auslegung und Fortschreibung der Paulustradition 
(WUNT 2/271; Tübingen 2009) 162; O. LEPPÄ, The Making of Colossians. A Study on 
the Formation and Purpose of a Deutero-Pauline Letter (PFES 86; Góttingen 2003) 102; 
MITCHELL, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 108 n. 263. 

11 J.D.G. DUNN, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. A Commentary on 
the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids, MI 1996) 111. 

12 E.g., N. BAUMERT — M.-I. SEEWANN, Israels Berufung für die Völker. Übersetzung 
und Auslegung der Briefe an Philemon, an die Kolosser und an die Epheser (Würzburg 2016) 
78-79; F. BELLI, Lettera ai Colossesi. Introduzione, traduzione e commento (Nuova ver- 
sione della Bibbia dai testi antichi 48; Cinisello Balsamo 2015) 45; J. COMBLIN, Lettera 
ai Colossesi, Lettera a Filemone (Roma 1987) 61; H. CONZELMANN, “Der Brief an die 
Kolosser”, Das Neue Testament Deutsch. Die Briefe an die Galater, Epheser, Philipper, 
Kolosser, Thessalonicher und Philemon (J. BECKER — H. CONZELMANN — G. FRIEDRICH) 
(Göttingen 1976) 177-222, here 187; M. DIBELIUS, An die Kolosser, Epheser, An Philemon 
(ANT 12; Tübingen 1953) 22; P. EWALD, Die Briefe des Paulus an die Epheser, Kolosser 
und Philemon (KNT 10; Leipzig 1910) 339; H.-J. FINDEIS, Versöhnung — Apostolat — 
Kirche. Eine exegetisch-theologische und rezeptionsgeschichtliche Studie zu den Ver- 
söhnungsaussagen des Neuen Testaments (2 Kor, Röm, Kol, Eph) (FzB 40; Würzburg 
1983) 397-403; D.M. Hay, Colossians (ANTC; Nashville, TN 2000) 68-70; R. HOPPE, 
EpheserbrieflKolosserbrief (SKKNT 10; Stuttgart 1987) 119-120; H. HUBNER, An Phile- 
mon, An die Kolosser, An die Epheser (HNT 12; Tiibingen 1997) 66; A. LINDEMANN, Der 
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1. te0euelimpévot 


The first construction term applied to the Colossian community is teBe- 
nehiouévo1. It evokes the image of the foundation of a structure. Both 
Oeuéloc/OEuéliov and 0gueX160 are found elsewhere in the NT in a 
literal sense, referring to the foundation of a house (Matt 7,25/Luke 6,48- 
49), a tower (Luke 14,29), a prison (Acts 16,26), a city (Heb 11,10; 
Rev 21,14.19), or the earth (Heb 1,10 citing Psalm 101). Both the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt 7,24-27) and the Sermon on the Plain (Luke 6,47-49) 
use the parable about two houses in which the quality of the foundation 
is the crucial element that determines the fate of the house: “The houses 
could have the same quality, but the foundation is different and that makes 
the difference; the house must have a firm foundation in order to remain” |. 
While Matthew’s text revolves around the contrast between two types 
of ground under the foundation, bedrock or sand (7,25: te0eueXioto 
yap ¿mi tiv nerpav; 7,26: ¿mi tiv Gppov), Luke’s story differentiates 
between a house with a foundation placed on a rock and one with no 
foundation at all, that is, one that sits directly on the ground (6,48: EOnxev 
0euédhmov Eni tiv rétpav; 6,49: oikodopnoavtt oikiav nì THY yv Y@pic 
Qepediov). The contrast is finely articulated by Wolter: “Bei Matthäus 
wurden die beiden Häuser also an unterschiedlichen Orten gebaut, wäh- 
rend sie bei Lukas an derselben Stelle stehen und sich ihre jeweilige tech- 
nische Ausführung voneinander unterscheidet” '*. 

The foundation language also appears in a figurative way elsewhere in 
the NT. In the writings of Paul, Oeuédoc designates the apostle”s initial 
missionary work in establishing new communities. In Rom 15,20, Paul 
expresses his reluctance to build on someone else’s foundation, an image 
standing for his activity in territories that have already been evangelized 


Kolosserbrief (ZB; Zürich 1983) 32; P. MÜLLER, Anfänge der Paulusschule. Darge- 
stellt am zweiten Thessalonicherbrief und am Kolosserbrief (ATANT 74; Zürich 1988) 79; 
A. SCHLATTER, Die Briefe an die Galater, Epheser, Kolosser und Philemon. Ausgelegt für 
Bibelleser (Erläuterungen zum Neuen Testament 7; Stuttgart 1949) 265-266; E. SCHWEIZER, 
The Letter to the Colossians. A Commentary (trans. A. CHESTER) (London 1982) 94-95; 
K. STAAB, Die Thessalonicherbriefe, Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe (RNT; Regensburg 1959) 
82-83; C.H. TALBERT, Ephesians and Colossians (PCNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2007) 192; 
YATES, The Epistle to the Colossians (Epworth Commentaries; London 1993) 30. By contrast, 
a 1891 commentary by Oltramare and a 2003 commentary by Maisch, for example, deserve 
mention as providing rather astute remarks on the terms in question. See H. OLTRAMARE, 
Commentaire sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux Colossiens, aux Ephésiens et a Philémon (Paris 
1891) 223-224; I. MAISCH, Der Brief an die Gemeinde in Kolossá (TKNT 12; Stuttgart 
2003) 129-130. 

13 E. BAASLAND, Parables and Rhetoric in the Sermon on the Mount. New Approaches 
to a Classical Text (WUNT 351; Tübingen 2015) 578. 

14 M. WOLTER, Das Lukasevangelium (HNT 5; Tübingen 2008) 265. 
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by other preachers. His evangelization in Corinth is described as laying 
a foundation in 1 Cor 3,10. In the following verse (3,11), in a sort of 
corrective that equates the foundation with the person of Jesus, Paul 
expresses “his fundamental conviction, that the entire structure of the 
Christian church is based on Jesus Christ” 15, In 3,12 Paul mentions the 
process of raising a superstructure on the foundation, which alludes to 
the work of subsequent preachers in Corinth. A text akin to 1 Cor 3,11 
by virtue of identifying the foundation with specific persons is Eph 2,20, 
in which God's household including the Gentile believers is said to be 
built on the foundation of apostles and prophets, “a category of people 
who possess a status of central importance to a community” !°. The figu- 
rative use of Ogu&Xıog is further attested in 1 Tim 6,19, in 2 Tim 2,19, 
and in Heb 6,1, but these texts do not have an anthropological referent 
behind the foundation image. 

Found exclusively in epistolary literature, three NT texts employ a 
verbal form based on BeueX160 in reference to the recipients: Col 1,23; 
Eph 3,17; 1 Pet 5,10. The Colossian and the Ephesian passage are linked 
by the same form, tedeuediopuévor !7, which suggests — on the presump- 
tion of the priority of Colossians — that the author of Ephesians derives 
the term from Colossians '*. In taking it over, he places the prepositional 
phrase v dyarın in an emphatic position to signify the nature of the foun- 
dation. Toward the conclusion of the First Letter of Peter (5,10), the author 
uses the form Osueñióosı with God as the subject. Crafting his statement 
as a promise or assurance of divine help, the author picks four terms to 
describe what God will do for the benefit of the faithful after a period of 
suffering. The last term reveals that God will establish the recipients as a 
house is established on its foundation. The import of 9eueMdoe1 is finely 
captured by Davids: “This is an image of security, of people who cannot 
be moved no matter what comes against them. As such, it rounds out the 
result of the other terms” ??, 


15 JA. FITZMYER, First Corinthians. A New Translation with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (AB 32; New Haven, CT 2008) 198. 

16 T.-L.N. YEE, Jews, Gentiles, and Ethnic Reconciliation. Paul's Jewish Identity and 
Ephesians (SNTSMS 130; Cambridge 2005) 202. 

17 The LXX usage involves forty occurrences of the verb, but only three passive par- 
ticipial forms referring to structures with a foundation (1 Kgs 7,46-47: sic tùv adArv tiv 
peyéAanv tiv tedeneliopévnv Ev tipiorg Alors; Prov 18,19: orep tedenehiopévov 
Bacíiderov; Song 5,15: otbAo1 pappaptvor tedeuediopévor rì Bácsi ypvodc). The pas- 
sages in First Kings and Proverbs employ 8epe6o in the literal sense, while the text in 
Song of Songs uses it metaphorically when describing the feet of the beloved as marble 
pillars firmly established on golden pedestals. 

18 See J.-N. ALETTI, Saint Paul. Epitre aux Ephesiens: Introduction, traduction et com- 
mentaire (EBib 42; Paris 2001) 192. 

19 PH. Davis, The First Epistle of Peter (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 1990) 196. 
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The picture of a firm foundation in Col 1,23 is presented in the perfect 
passive participle tedeuedouévol. The word resembles Eph 2,20 and 
1 Pet 5,10 in its application of the architectonic image of a foundation 
to the faithful. The Ephesian passage calls the apostles and the prophets 
the foundation on whom the church is built. The Petrine and the Colos- 
sian passage use the language of foundation differently. While First Peter 
speaks of a future event (0eued0os1) and Colossians of the present situ- 
ation resulting from a past action (te9euehiopévor), both texts describe a 
group of people not as a foundation for another structure, but as a con- 
struction that is itself provided with a foundation. 

Whereas the passages mentioned previously (e.g., 1 Cor 3,11; Eph 2,20) 
are more or less concerned with the nature of the foundation, specifying 
the referent behind it, the Colossian text applies the foundation image in 
a fashion just sketched. Envisioning the addressees as a building, it seeks 
to stress the quality of the community — the Colossians are portrayed as 
a structure that stands on its foundation. In fact, the text passes over the 
nature of the foundation in complete silence and simply portrays the recip- 
ients as those who have been established. A prepositional phrase involving 
èni or comparable to the év @yany of Eph 3,17 is absent here. Some 
scholars do not comment on the referent of the foundation 7°; others treat 
it only obliquely ?!. Despite the text’s opacity, understanding Christ or the 
faith as the base on which the Colossians are founded may be a viable, 
if not an exclusive interpretative option. Since equating Jesus Christ with 
the foundation for the structure of the Christian community has already 
appeared in 1 Cor 3,11, it is conceivable that the author of Colossians 
thought of Christ as the foundation for the Colossian community when 
writing te0epEdtmpévor 2. The perfect tense betrays the continuous effect 
of a past action, implying that the community-building still stands on its 
original foundation. Here the author conceives the building statically as a 
structure firmly attached to its foundation, which is captured by Lightfoot’s 
apt rendering “built on a foundation and so firm” 2. In sum, the first building 
term in Col 1,23 evokes the foundation on which the Colossians stand 
and, as a consequence, the nature of the community as a body firmly placed 
on its base. 


20 E.g., P. FOSTER, Colossians (BNTC; London 2016) 208; O’BRIEN, Colossians, 
Philemon, 70. 

21 DUNN, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 111. 

2 Advocated, for instance, by W. de Boor, Die Briefe des Paulus an die Philipper, an 
die Kolosser und an die Thessalonicher (Wuppertaler Studienbibel; Wuppertal 1957) 195; 
K.L. SCHMIDT, “Beuédoc”, TWNT 3:63-64, here 64. 

23 J.B. LIGHTFOOT, Saint Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (London 
1890) 161. Also BARTH — BLANKE, Colossians, 223: “The image of a building erected on 
a firm foundation is in the background”. 
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2. &öpaloı 


The notion of stability implied by tedepedopévor is carried forward 
in the second construction term, &öpoioı. Derived from ¿Spa (sitting- 
place, chair, seat, abode) °*, the adjective designates an object or per- 
son that is steady, sedentary, fixed, or firmly placed. The word does not 
occur in the LXX 2. The noun &öpaiona in the sense of “foundation” 
appears in 1 Tim 3,15 as an ecclesiological epithet 7°. The adjective’s 
three NT occurrences are metaphorical expressions describing the quality 
of human beings. In 1 Cor 7,37 Paul applies the term to express the firm 
resolution of the one determined to preserve his virginity; in 15,58 the 
word appears in Paul’s final exhortation to the Corinthians to remain 
steadfast 7’. In Col 1,23 the word intensifies the notion of firmness found 
in tedeuednonévor by describing the stability of the foundation on which 
the superstructure is set and, as a consequence, that of the building itself **. 


3. um uerakıvodusvor dro tic EAnidog tod edayyediov 


The architectural image of a building that does not move is now grafted 
into the foregoing imagery by the phrase un netaKıvobnevor ANO NG 
ÉAridoc tod edayyeZiov. While the compound petakivéo is a hapax 
legomenon in the NT, the simple kivéo is found several times. Admittedly, 
Kıv&o is a verb of motion, involving such nuances as “to set in movement, 
drive away, shake, set in motion, move, remove” ?. Its NT usage sug- 
gests the movement of a physical object (Matt 23,4; Rev 2,5; 6,14), nod- 
ding of the head (Matt 27,39; Mark 15,29), movement of human beings 
(Acts 17,28), the onset of turmoil in a city (21,30), and causing upheav- 
als (24,5). The compound uetakıv&o takes the sense “move, shift, remove” 3. 


24 See R. BEEKES, Etymological Dictionary of Greek. Volume One (Leiden Indo- 
European Etymological Dictionary Series 10/1; Leiden 2010) 374. 

25 The noun ¿Spa (Deut 28,27; 1 Sam 5,3.9 [2x].12; 6,4.17) and the verb ¿Spóúlo 
(Prov 8,25; Wis 4,3; Sir 22,17) occur here. The verb carries the sense “to establish, to 
settle”. 

26 See the discussion in I.H. MARSHALL, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Pastoral Epistles (ICC; London 1999) 510-511. 

27 See the remarks in E. STAUFFER, “¿Spatos”, TWNT 2:360-362, here 361. 

28 L, BORMANN, Der Brief des Paulus an die Kolosser (THKNT 10/1; Berlin 2012) 107, 
refers to the pair of two terms as “statische Metaphorik”. See also MITCHELL, Paul and the 
Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 107-108, for the arguments to view te0epueM@opévor and 
Édpaiot as synonymous. 

2 See BEEKES, Etymological Dictionary of Greek, 700. 

30 Of several LXX instances to be particularly noted is Deut 19,14, which forbids moving 
a neighbor’s boundary marker (où nerakıvnosıg Ópia tod rAnciov cov) and Is 54,10, 
which describes the movement of the mountains (odds oí Bovvoi cov pEetaKtvnOnoovtat). 
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Since the term is conjoined here to two construction images, it adds further 
nuance to the metaphorical portrait of the community, and it may thus be 
taken to be a part of the architectural metaphorical complex in this verse. 
Employed in the form of a present passive participle with the negative uN, 
the word figuratively designates the community as a building that is not 
subject to being shifted from its place. The quality of the building captured 
by un petaxivovpevot directly results from the realities inherent in tede- 
nedioupévor and éôpaiot. A building that has been set on a solid founda- 
tion will stand firm and not be moved *!. The phrase ur netakıvobuevor 
is syntactically linked to ånò tig EAnidog ToD svayyEeAtov, which identi- 
fies the reality from which the Colossians must not be moved. The hope of 
the gospel, as Aletti argues, designates the content of the gospel, namely, 
the resurrected Christ 3. On this reading, the phrase in question functions 
as a metaphorical construal of the Colossians’ union with Christ, a concept 
analogous to teĝepeMopévor, where Christ appears to be the referent of 
the foundation securing the stability of the building. Imagined as a struc- 
ture that does not change its place, the Colossians must remain steady and 
maintain their attachment to Christ *. 


II. COLOSSIANS 2,5 


The autobiographical section of Colossians (1,24 — 2,5), which con- 
cludes on a note of the author’s joy at seeing the order and the firmness 
of the Colossians’ faith in Christ, contains a noun that may also be treated 
as an example of building imagery. The word in question is otepé@pa 
in 2,5. 


1. otepéoua 


Abbott notes that, while some scholars propose that the word expresses 
a military metaphor, the context does not suggest this. It is more natural to 
take otepé@po in general as a construction image referring to the firmness 


31 MaiscH, Der Brief, 130, remarks: “Alle drei Wórter gehen davon aus, dass ein 
eingenommener Ort nicht verándert wird”. 

32 ALETTI, Epitre aux Colossiens, 126 n. 17. Others share this interpretation. See 
G.E. CANNON, The Use of Traditional Materials in Colossians (Macon, GA 1983) 213. 

33 E. Louse, Colossians and Philemon. A Commentary on the Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon (trans. W.R. POEHLMANN — R.J. KARRIS) (Hermeneia; Philadelphia, PA 1971) 
66, remarks: “In an emphatic way, they [the construction metaphors] serve to impress upon 
the community that they must not depart from faith and hope”. 
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of a structure 34. Derived from otepeós (firm, solid), the noun is a hapax 
in the NT, with NT cognates divided between otepeög (2 Tim 2,19; 
Heb 5,12.14; 1 Pet 5,9) and otepedm (Acts 3,7.16; 16,5) %5. In Col 2,5 
the word is qualified by thc eig Xpiotòv niotews du@v, which means 
that the author is speaking of the firmness of faith in Christ. Lying behind 
the phrase tò otepéœua ts eig Xpiotòv nioTeog dov is an image of 
the Colossians’ faith as a firmly constructed structure. Since the diction 
of 2,5, as several scholars have noted *°, harkens back to the language of 
construction in 1,23 and points forward to the use of the same in 2,7, the 
noun otepé@pa should be understood as a building term within Colos- 
sians. Though not interwoven linguistically, verses 1,23 and 2,5 parallel 
each other conceptually. The image of the community found in the first 
text — that of a building well founded, firm, and immovable — resonates 
with the concept of the firmness of faith contained in the second text. In 
other words, what the author means by the firmness of faith has already 
been divulged earlier in the epistle by the construction images in 1,23 
— being as stable as a building set on a firm foundation. The firm struc- 
ture of the recipients’ faith-existence is predicated as an unquestionable 
fact in 2,5, providing the main reason for the author’s joy (yaipav). 


III. COLOSSIANS 2,7 


The third text within Colossians in which the building imagery appears 
is 2,7. Syntactically conjoined with the preceding verse, it makes up a 
unit (2,6-7) that follows on the heels of the autobiographical segment 
(1,24 — 2,5) and opens up the central section of the letter (2,6-23). Dunn 
regards 2,6-7 as a fundamental thematic statement for the main thrust of 
the letter (2,6 — 4,6) ?”. His position opens the way for relating the function 
of 2,6-7 to that of 1,21-23 in the sense that, while the latter, being the letter”s 
partitio, prefigures the thematic composition of the entire writing, the for- 
mer lays the foundational statements for the heart of the epistle (2,6-23). 
Besides being associated by reason of their significance for the letter’s 
composition, the two units are linked by the author’s incorporation of con- 
struction imagery. 


34 T.K. ABBOTT, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians (ICC; Edinburgh 1897) 243. 

35 Examples of otep-terminology in the LXX are numerous, with some having archi- 
tectural association (e.g., 1 Esd 8,78; Ps 92,1). 

36 BARTH — BLANKE, Colossians, 289; WOLTER, Der Brief an die Kolosser, 114. 

37 DUNN, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 136. 
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After the biographical section 1,24 — 2,5, Col 2,6-7 shifts the focus to 
the situation of the community by launching the first imperative of the 
letter (v adt® nepınateite). The Weg-Metaphorik enjoins the necessity 
of walking in Christ, which is accompanied by a series of four circum- 
stantial participles in 2,7. The first two portray the Colossians as those 
who walk in Christ, rooted and built up in him (€ppiG@pévor kai not- 
KOÏOLOÜLEVOL Ev GOTO). 


1. ¿éroricod0unovNEvol Ev abt@ 


The construction term in question is Érnowoôoéo, which figures more 
prominently in 1 Cor 3,5-17 than in any other NT text. Its quadruple 
metaphorical occurrence in this passage (3,10 [2x].12.14) denotes evange- 
listic activity in Corinth by preachers who came after Paul, one that com- 
plements the apostle’s initial missionary accomplishment as the laying 
of the foundation in 3,10. The issue at stake in the use of Érnouwkodopé® 
is “the quality of the superstructure” %, as can be demonstrated by a rapid 
review of the progression of the passage. After noting the ongoing building 
activity by another person (3,10: üAAoc dè Enorkodouei), Paul admon- 
ishes the builder to supervise the manner of construction (3,10: Pleréto 
TOs émoucodopet). Then he considers the possibility of executing the 
construction (3,12: si dé tic Emoucodopet) with various building mate- 
rials, concluding with a remark that only the construction work that lasts 
(3,14: gi tivoc TO Epyov uevei 6 Enoikoööungev) will bring its con- 
structor due reward. The construction imagery helps to illustrate Paul’s 
recognition that the formation of the Corinthians in faith has not ended with 
the initial preaching (the laying of the foundation), but continues with 
further evangelistic activity (the raising of the superstructure). 

The remaining occurrences of ¿roikodouéo in the NT are participial 
constructions which metaphorically describe the conduct or the status of 
the community. The word appears in this way in Eph 2,20 in the form 
of an aorist passive participle &noıwkodound&vteg, coordinated with ¿xi 
TO Deuedio. The referent behind these expressions is the church, which is 
composed of Jews and Gentiles and is constructed by God on the founda- 
tion of apostles and prophets. The verb further features in the concluding 
paraclesis of Jude’s epistle, where one of the mandates for the members of 
the community is to build up one another (Jude 20: &noıkoödouodvtreg av- 
tovc). The present tense implies an ongoing process of mutual upbuilding. 
Some obscurity results from the complement th Gyrmtatyn DuOv rioter, 


38 FITZMYER, First Corinthians, 197. 
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for the dative construction identifies faith either as the means of the 
building process or as the foundation on which the upbuilding takes 
place 5°. 

The verbal and conceptual ambiguity in the construction ¿xmoikodo- 
nobnevor Ev adtH in Col 2,7 is notable and begs examination, with the 
major difficulty stemming from an awkward positioning of the present 
passive participle of the compound verb ¿noikodonéo and the prepo- 
sitional phrase év adt®. The obscurity principally arises from the fact 
that the verb oikodopém/Eno1KoOdSoLE® is typically not associated with 
the preposition v in Paul 4°, Of nine occurrences of oikodopéq in Paul's 
letters, none appears with ¿v, and the same holds true for the six instances 
of Exoikodopéo. In light of this, Col 2,7 is an exception. 

There are several ways to interpret the phrase énoikodopovpEevot Ev 
avt@. The meaning of the prepositional phrase is especially troubling, 
so each avenue of interpretation views it differently. Some writers do not 
make plain their understanding of the meaning of the phrase *!. Others 
comment on it barely, if at all %. Many view the preposition v almost 
routinely as a variant of &ni and read the construction v att@ as “on 
him” or “upon him” 4. This holds true for some translations, for example 


32 The latter choice is championed recently by J. FREY, Der Brief des Judas und der 
zweite Brief des Petrus (THKNT 15/2; Leipzig 2015) 123. 

40 MAISCH, Der Brief, 150, notes: “Die Präposition ‚in‘ bezieht sich trotz der gramma- 
tischen Unebenheit auf die beiden ersten Partizipien; korrekt müsste es heissen: einge- 
wurzelt in ihm und aufgebaut auf ihn”. Also P. VIELHAUER, Oikodome. Das Bild vom Bau 
in der christlichen Literatur vom Neuen Testament bis Clemens Alexandrinus (Karlsruhe- 
Durlach 1940) 103. 

4 ABBOTT, Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians, 245; BAUMERT — SEEWANN, 
Israels Berufung für die Völker, 109; N. HUGEDÉ, Commentaire de l’Epître aux Colossiens 
(Geneve 1968) 108-109; I. KITZBERGER, Der Bau der Gemeinde. Das paulinische Wortfeld 
oikodoun/(En)orkodoueiv (FzB 53; Würzburg 1986) 306-310; LINDEMANN, Der Kolosser- 
brief, 39; P. POKORNY, Colossians. A Commentary (trans. S.S. SCHATZMANN) (Peabody, 
MA 1991) 111-112; A. de OLIVEIRA, “Christozentrik im Kolosserbrief”, Christologie in der 
Paulus-Schule. Zur Rezeptionsgeschichte des paulinischen Evangeliums (ed. K. SCHOLTISSEK) 
(SBS 181; Stuttgart 1999) 72-103, here 96; D.W. Pao, Colossians & Philemon (ZECNT 12; 
Grand Rapids, MI 2012) 156-157; A. STANDHARTINGER, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
und Intention des Kolosserbriefes (NovTSup 94; Leiden 1999) 179; R.McL. WILSON, 
Colossians and Philemon (ICC; London 2005) 192-193. 

2 DIBELIUS, An die Kolosser, 26; D. HAMM, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon 
(Catholic Commentary on Sacred Scripture; Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 195; HÜBNER, An 
Philemon, An die Kolosser, An die Epheser, 75, U. Luz, “Der Brief an die Kolosser”, Die 
Briefe an die Galater, Epheser und Kolosser (J. BECKER — U. Luz) (NTD; Göttingen 1998) 
181-244, here 213; MULLER, Anfánge der Paulusschule, 117. 

43 Boor, Die Briefe des Paulus, 213; R.G. BRATCHER — E.A. NIDA, A Translators Hand- 
book on Paul's Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon (Help for Translators Series; 
New York 1977) 51; COMBLIN, Lettera ai Colossesi, 72, DUNN, The Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon, 142; HARRIS, Colossians & Philemon, 90; Hoppe, Epheserbrief] 
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BFC (“et construisez toute votre vie sur lui”); EIN (“auf ihn gegrün- 
det”); JEP (“e sopraelevati su di lui”); NAB (“built upon him”); NJB 
(“built up on him”); ZUR (“und aufgebaut auf diesem Fundament”). On 
this understanding, the whole phrase would be translated as “continuously 
built up upon him”, identifying Christ as the referent behind év adt® in 
the sense of a foundation on which the believers are built. 

Another possibility is to understand év as a variant of gic and translate 
the phrase as “built up into him” “+. The picture intended would be that 
of a building to which stones are being added for the sake of the struc- 
ture’s completion. The ¿v adt® would represent Christ as the structure 
and érorxodopovuevor would describe how new believers are fitted into 
Christ as stones are incorported into a building. Taken this way, the pas- 
sage would resemble the well-known passage in 1 Pet 2,5, in which the 
author exhorts the addressees to let themselves be built as living stones 
into a spiritual house 4. Moule ingeniously argues that the phrase involves 
both the joining of new members to the community as well as the indi- 
vidual’s development of experience and spiritual character *. Reading the 
êv AUTO in the sense of “into him” opens the possibility of interpreting the 
text in still another way. The prepositional phrase could potentially conceive 
Christ as the norm or model for the growth of the Colossians, an action 
formulated as ¿moixod0ouoduevol. The thought enshrined in ¿xmoiodo- 
nobnevor ¿v adt® would be that the community’s development would 
reach a crescendo in achieving the state of full maturity revealed in Christ. 
Such an interpretation resonates with the wider epistolary context, for the 
author of the letter has already spoken of achieving perfection in Christ 
as the goal of Paul's ministry in 1,28, articulated as navta UVOporov 
TELELOV EV XPLOTO. 

The ambiguity created by éxoikodopobpevot v adt® also leaves 
open the possibility that the ¿v + dative construction has an instrumental 
or causal sense. On this reading, the ¿v att@ would identify neither the 
foundation on which the building stands nor the goal toward which it 


Kolosserbrief, 125; KREITZER, “Living in the Lycus Valley”, 89; LOHSE, Colossians and 
Philemon, 94; M.Y. MACDONALD, Colossians and Ephesians (SacPag 17; Collegeville, 
MN 2008) 88; OLTRAMARE, Epitres de S. Paul, 277; STAAB, Die Thessalonicherbriefe, 
Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe, 90; WOLTER, Der Brief an die Kolosser, 119. 

4 EWALD, Die Briefe des Paulus, 361 n. 2, notes that the text does not speak of a 
building on a foundation, as is the case in 1 Cor 3,10-12 and Eph 2,20, “sondern um ein 
aufgebaut werden zu etwas”. 

45 Connection seen by Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon, 181. Also 
J. GNILKA, Der Kolosserbrief (HTKNT 10/1; Freiburg 1980) 117. 

46 H.C.G. MOULE, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon with Introduction 
and Notes (Cambridge 1893) 99. 
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strives, but the agency responsible for the process of construction, vir- 
tually corresponding to un’ adtoÿ or dt” aùtod and representing Christ 
as the one who erects the structure *”. This picture undoubtedly brings 
to mind the well-known verse in Matt 16,18, where Christ is the subject 
of oikodouéo. 

All three of these avenues of interpretation must reckon with the phe- 
nomenon of rival prepositions, a typical feature of the NT Greek. Each 
one argues for the non-existence of a distinction in meaning between ¿v 
and some other preposition, be it ni, sic, or 914/01 ó. Although none of 
these approaches can be definitvely rejected, the simplest way to unpack 
the meaning of the phrase is not to infuse the preposition ¿v with mean- 
ings other than “in”. Despite the awkwardness inherent in ¿rorkodouoú- 
uevor ¿v adt®, nothing forbids embracing the most natural grammatical 
option, that is, to translate the text literally as “continuously built up in 
him”. Several authors are committed to this view *, reflected also in some 
popular translations, such as ASV (“builded up in him”); CEB (“built up 
in him”); KJV (“built up in him”); NIB (“built up in him”); NRSV (“built 
up in him”); RSV (“built up in him”); LND (“ed edificati in lui”); L45 
(“und erbauet in ihm”); NOV (“et superaedificati in ipso”); SCL (“und 
auferbaut in ihm”). In other words, if the author of Colossians had wanted 
to speak of Christ as the fundament, the goal, or the agent of the construc- 
tion implied by éxoucodopovpevot, he would have done so by using an 
appropriate, unequivocal prepositional phrase. 

The phrase under discussion conjoins an anthropological figurative 
designation Enoıkodonobnevor and a christological referent &v adt®. 
Admittedly, the &v abt@/Xpıot@ constructions in Paul have a wide range 
of nuances, but the core idea of union or association with Christ remains 
indisputably present in all of them. Schnelle, for example, states: “As a 
special description of Christian existence, v Xptot@ designates the close 
and salvific fellowship of every individual Christian and of the church as 
a whole with Jesus Christ” *. In writing &roıkodonoVnevor èv adt® the 
author does not seem to mean that the building up of the community 


47 Supporters of this view are BARTH — BLANKE, Colossians, 304; DÜBBERS, Christo- 
logie und Existenz im Kolosserbrief, 188 n. 45; TALBERT, Ephesians and Colossians, 
210. 

48 BELLI, Lettera ai Colossesi, 52-53; A.M. BUSCEMI, Lettera ai Colossesi. Commentario 
esegetico (SBF Analecta 82; Milano 2015) 233; FOSTER, Colossians, 247; S. MCKNIGHT, 
The Letter to the Colossians (NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI 2018) 221; O’BRIEN, Colossians, 
Philemon, 107; PFAMMATTER, Die Kirche als Bau, 120-121; J.L. SUMNEY, Colossians. 
A Commentary (NTL; Louisville, KY 2008) 128. 

4 U. SCHNELLE, Apostle Paul. His Life and Theology (trans. M.E. BORING) (Grand 
Rapids, MI 2005) 562. 
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takes place within Christ, using êv adto to identify a location. Rather, the 
expression seems to suggest a continuous progression in the Colossians’ 
union with Christ, a process described metaphorically as the construction 
of a building. The text stresses the necessity of continuing to grow in their 
attachment to Christ, with the participle Étowkoôouoduevot possibly carry- 
ing the sense of a divine passive and so implying that God is the one who 
produces the growth %. The choice of construction vocabulary is probably 
influenced by the language used previously in 1,23 — the author employs 
construction metaphors in both texts to craft statements on the identity of 
the Colossians community. More importantly, the two texts cohere in the 
concept of a bond with Christ, insinuated in 1,23 by the image of a build- 
ing firmly anchored in its foundation (te@epEAtmpévo1), and conveyed 
in 2,7 by the picture of a building growing in relation to him (éroikodo- 
poduevot Ev AUTO). Despite having a different source of imagery, the par- 
ticipial phrase émotkodopobpEvot ëv adt echoes the dynamic enshrined 
in the év 0070 nepınateite in 2,6 in that both conceive the progress 
that the Colossians are to make in their association with Christ. In sum, 
the étorkodopovuevot ¿v adt® of Col 2,7 functions as a symbol for the 
increase of the Colossians” union with Christ. 


2. Pefaroduevol th TÍOTEL 


That the expression PeParovnevor th tioter can be counted as part of 
the same metaphorical complex operating with building imagery results 
from three considerations. First, while pointing out the use of BeBaión 
as a juridical or economic term in the sense “to make sure, certain, guar- 
anteed”, Mitchell observes the connection of this verb to diplomatic and 
political vocabulary: “The application of these terms to political bodies 
may be ultimately rooted in the image of the political unit as a building 
which is stable, strong, and immovable” 5!. Thus, apart from the technical 
sense of a formal or legal guarantee, PeBarón can have architectural asso- 
ciations, comparing the stability of a body of people to that of a building. 
Second, the etymology of BeBa1dm/BéBatoc plays into the discussion here, 
for, as Beekes observes, the word is “[glenerally connected with Br va1, 
though the formation is unclear” >. In light of its etymological formation 


50 For PFAMMATTER, Die Kirche als Bau, 120, the present passive participle “die 
andauernde weitere Tátigkeit der Amtstráger bezeichnet”. Perhaps the two nuances can 
be dovetailed: &roıkoöonoduevot describes the growth of the community executed by 
God through the ministers serving in the church of Colossae. 

5! MITCHELL, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation, 106. 

5 BEEKES, Etymological Dictionary of Greek, 209. 
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the adjective BéBatoc can include the nuance “solid enough to be trodden 
upon”, “that on which one can walk” 53, referring to a surface (road, 
ground, step, pavement, etc.) that is solid enough to walk on it. This would 
justify the assumption that BeBa1dm/BéBatoc can be taken in architec- 
tural sense. Third, the idea of firmness involved in feBaioduevot, as 
some authors propose ™, naturally creates a resonance with the construc- 
tion language from 1,23 and 2,5, as well as with the immediately pre- 
ceding éxoikodopobpevot Ev adto. Therefore, it may not be entirely 
gratuitous to include BefBaroúnevor in the same category. 

Some of the verb’s NT occurrences undoubtedly carry the nuance 
“to authenticate, confirm, guarantee, validate” (Mark 16,20; Rom 15,8; 
Heb 2,3). The adjective generally means “firm, valid, guaranteed” 
(Rom 4,16; 2 Cor 1,7; Heb 2,2; 6,19; 9,17; 2 Pet 1,19). But in a few 
other instances the building association may be more tenable, though not 
immediately evident. For example, the command onovddoate Beßatav 
bu®vV Tv KATOLW Kai éKAOYHV roteio0a1 in 2 Pet 1,10 may evoke 
the image of God’s call as a building that the addressees must solidify. 
Similar architectural evocations are possibly present in 1 Cor 1,6.8, 
2 Cor 1,2, and Heb 13,9. 

In Col 2,7 the recipients, described previously as those who must be 
progressively built up ¿v adt@, are further characterized as PeParovuevor 
Th niote, a construction in which the language of BeBatde is syntacti- 
cally collocated with that of riotig. For some %, tH miotet is an instru- 
mental dative, which would mean that faith is the means by which the 
strengthening takes place. While one cannot rule out this possibility, ty 
miotet might be taken as a dative of reference %, which would identify the 
reality to which the strengthening conveyed by BeBaioduevot pertains. 
The wider epistolary context stressing the solidity of the Colossians’ faith 
favors the latter option. As was the case with énoucodopobpevot, BeBat- 
obpevot can also be read as a passivum divinum, pointing to God as the 
primary agent in the continuous process of solidifying the community with 
respect to their faith. 

The proposal put forth here is that the imagery lying behind Beßaı- 
obpevot is that of a structure growing qualitatively, perhaps by further 
solidification of its walls or floors. The concrete architectural activity 


5 C., Spice, Theological Lexicon of the New Testament. Volume 1: àya—èàr (trans. 
J.D. ERNEST) (Peabody, MA 1994) 280. 

54 DÜBBERS, Christologie und Existenz im Kolosserbrief, 189; WILSON, Colossians and 
Philemon, 193. 

55 LIGHTFOOT, Saint Paul's Epistles, 175, MAISCH, Der Brief, 150. 

56 DÜBBERS, Christologie und Existenz im Kolosserbrief, 189 n. 48. 
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expressed by BeParów remains unspecified. What matters is that the author 
conceives the community and its faith-existence dynamically as a struc- 
ture that is not yet complete. While in 1,23 and 2,5 the stability of the 
community-building was a given datum, in 2,7 the necessity to become 
more firm is stressed. The expression under discussion refers metaphori- 
cally to the process of solidifying the faith of the Colossians. 


TV. CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS 


In several instances the Letter to the Colossians metaphorically describes 
the Colossian community with the aid of construction images that, by and 
large, emphasize the stability of the building. By employing this imagery, 
the author seems particularly concerned to flesh out the nature of the 
Colossians’ Christian identity — the addressees are like a solidly built 
structure that must be maintained. Several points emerging from the fore- 
going argument appear worthy of further reflection. 

Construction words in Colossians are exclusively employed to define 
the character of the Colossian community and its faith-existence, not other 
realities. The participles teĝepeMopuévor, UN petaxivovuevot, ÉTOLKOO- 
podpevot, BeParovpevor, the adjective ¿Spoto1, and the noun otepéo a 
all refer to the community and its existence in faith. Traces of other types 
of application, like Paul's metaphorical employment of building language 
in the eschatological passage of 2 Corinthians 5, are absent in Colossians. 
It is evident, then, that construction metaphors in Colossians are a subset 
of the letters overall ecclesiological profile, even though the author does 
not use them when treating the theme of the universal Christian commu- 
nity. In this respect the Letter to the Colossians differs from Ephesians, 
for the latter writing makes use of construction metaphors in its discourse 
about the universal church (e.g., in Eph 2,19-22). 

Few would probably question the assertion that the central ecclesio- 
logical image in Colossians is that of the church (the universal commu- 
nity of Christ-believers) as the body (súa) connected to Christ its head 
(xeda)1) 57. This imagery occurs at 1,18.24; 2,19; 3,15. In addition, 
Colossians includes the noun ékkAnoia, once in reference to a local 
house-church (4,15) and to the community at Laodicea (4,16), and twice 
as a designation of the universal church (1,18.24). Striking within this 
letter is the absence of a direct linkage between these ecclesial images 


37 For a recent overview of the ecclesiology of Colossians, see J.-N. ALETTI, Essai sur 
l’ecclesiologie des lettres de saint-Paul (EBib 60; Pendé 2009) 111-128. 
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and the construction metaphors, which distinguishes this letter from the 
use that was made of it in the composition of Ephesians. In taking over 
the text of Col 2,19 (¿£ où nav tò cóna du Tov åþðv Kai ovvdéop@v 
éniyopnyovpevov Kai cuuBiPBalónevov at&t tv avEnor tod BeoD), 
the author of Ephesians in 4,15-16 supplements the image of the growth 
of the body with that of the upbuilding of the body (ðs ¿otiv à kedadn, 
Xpiotóc, ¿£ où nav tò COLA cvvapporoyobuevov Kai ovußıßaLöne- 
vov 61 taong ås ths Entyopnyias Kat’ ¿vépyerav Ev UETP@ évoc 
EKGOTOD Hépovs TV avénoiv TOD COMatos TOLEÏTOL gig oikodounv 
Eavrod v àyürn), thus conjoining the corporeal and the architectural 
imagery. In Colossians, by contrast, the corporeal and the architectural 
imagery form two separate ecclesiological strands, with no side-by-side 
contextual placement **. 

It is possible, and perhaps even probable, that the use of construction 
imagery was prompted by the specific situation that elicited the compo- 
sition of Colossians. Although the presence of architectonic images has 
not drawn much investigation, some scholars posit that the insistence 
on the stability in faith enshrined in building terms can be best accounted 
for by considering the circumstances that inspired the letter, namely, the 
allure of false teaching ®. To describe the threat posed by Jewish mys- 
tics, the author of Colossians resorts to the use of powerful images, 
with that of a captor being perhaps the most vivid (2,8: ô ovAayoyov). 
In order to protect the community from falling prey to the captors, the 
author develops an effective set of strategies to remind the Colossians of 
their bond with Christ, who is all-sufficient for their needs. This pur- 
pose is served by the several constructions with ovv- (2,12-13.20; 3,1.3-4) 
and év (1,2.28; 2,6-7.10-11; 4,7) that relate the Colossians to Christ. 
The bulk of the construction images appear to function in a similar way: 
they remind the Colossians of the solidity of their faith-life, urging them 
to stand firm against the wayward winds of the doctrine of the mys- 
tics. The point is that the architectonic imagery is not tangential to the 
author’s message but is grounded in his soteriological and ecclesiological 
perspective. 


58 Despite the stratification just sketched, at least one instance of the letter’s construction 
imagery, the participle &noıkoöonoöuevot in 2,7, conceptually coheres with the image of 
the growth of the church brought out by the phrase ¿£ où nav tó copa [...] abéet taken 
from the corporeal imagery in 2,19. While the first image applies to the Colossian commu- 
nity and the second to the universal church, both refer to the development of the community 
of believers. 

> E.g., GNILKA, Der Kolosserbrief, 91, 115; OLTRAMARE, Epitres de S. Paul, 224; 
WOLTER, Der Brief an die Kolosser, 119. 
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The significance of architectural imagery is further highlighted by a 
consideration of its collocation within the rhetorical structure of the 
letter. It needs to be underscored that, apart from 2,5, the author injects 
construction imagery at cardinal points of his argument: in the partitio 
and in the opening segment of the central section. Among the themes to 
be developed, which are adumbrated in the letter’s partitio in 1,21-23, 
that of the firmness in faith — foreshadowing the argument in 2,6 — 
3,4 — is expressed precisely by means of construction terminology. The 
expressions, TEHENEAMHEVOL, ¿Spator, yù HETOUKLVOULE VO, thus cannot 
be depreciated as mere stylistic trappings, for they mark the letter”s cen- 
tral concern. The opening strokes (2,6-7) of the heart of the epistle (2,6 — 
3,4) are also crafted with the aid of building terminology. The process of 
continuing to walk in Christ, to which the community is exhorted instead 
of allowing themselves to be led astray by Jewish mystics, is figuratively 
described as a continuous construction of their attachment to Christ and 
as an unceasing cementing of their existence in faith. What was true of 
1,21-23 applies also to 2,6-7: construction imagery helps to formulate the 
point the author wants to make about the Colossians” union with Christ. 
In sum, two passages of compositional significance for the argument of 
Colossians are interlaced with building metaphors. 

Three of the construction terms participate in the crucial soteriology 
of the letter. As mentioned in the opening paragraphs of this article in 
reference to the results of Dübbers’ analysis, the Letter to the Colossians, 
rather than stressing Christ’s supremacy over the church — a widely 
disseminated but gratuitous assumption — underlines the existential 
union between believers and Christ, evoked by a remarkable series of 
cbv-compounds relating human beings and Christ (2,12-13.20; 3,1.3-4). 
The christological and soteriological point that this author seeks to instill 
is not that Christ rules over the church but that Christians are existen- 
tially bound with him — they share his life and resurrection through faith 
(e.g., 2,12-13). This union with Christ is to be viewed as a countermea- 
sure against 6 ovAaymyov (2,8). But the author does not confine the 
concept of association with Christ only to the obv-verbs. This notion lies 
inherent in construction imagery, too. Specifically, the participle te0epe- 
Mopévot in 1,23 evokes the picture of the attachment of the structure 
to its foundation. Since the expression implies that Christ is the base on 
which the Colossians are established, the reality of the addressees’ union 
with Christ is thereby insinuated. The same reasoning can be applied to 
unpack the sense of un petakivobuevor GMO THs EAntöog TOD sdayyE- 
Atov in 1,23. The participle speaks of a building that does not change 
position, while the prepositional phrase identifies the reality from which 
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the movement does not take place. Since the participle designates the 
Colossians and since the hope of the gospel, in all likelihood, refers to 
Christ, the notion of the community’s close linkage to Christ is the point of 
central importance here. The expression émoixodopovpevot v adto in 
2,7 must also be included in this discussion, for it visualizes the com- 
munity and its association with Christ as a building that grows. All three 
construction images are indirect exhortations that converge to under- 
score the crucial point: the Colossians must not part company with Christ. 
Although differing lexically, the cúv-verbs and the three construction 
images overlap conceptually in highlighting the chief motif of the epistle 
— the Colossians’ association with Christ. 

In conclusion, the evocative power of this building imagery would not 
have been lost on the recipients. It must have led them to visualize what 
was described to them. The imagery holds up a mirror wherein the Colos- 
sians are invited to behold themselves as a living and growing edifice of 
faith. 
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SUMMARY 


Alongside other NT writings, the Letter to the Colossians uses building imagery 
to illuminate the need of the Christian community to preserve its union with Christ. 
The goal here is to trace the occurrences of construction terminology, point out 
their structural significance, analyze the imagery evoked by them, and locate 
them within the author’s epistolary strategy. The essay shows that the construction 
metaphors are an essential ingredient in the author”s effort to warn the recipients 
against the danger posed by Jewish mystics. 


FOLLOWING PAUL ALONG THE WAY OF THE PARTING OF 
JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


The present essay takes its point of departure from the writings and 
thought of Paul of Tarsus. In his theological reflection Paul remembered 
particular historical events that he recalled and reported in his letters, 
emphasizing kairotic incidents that had occurred openly in the life of the 
early church. These episodes were explicit developments in an elusive 
process of theological disengagement or religious disentanglement — first, 
of specific groups of Christians of differing sensibilities and, in turn, along 
similar lines of differentiation, of certain Christians and certain Jews. When 
considered together with (1) other selected New Testament materials and 
(2) seemingly pertinent later Christian writings, these accounts of occa- 
sions that Paul remembered may help one see — or may even themselves 
reveal — the roots of divisions of Christians and Jews that became obvi- 
ous only later and that subsequently were thought of and referred to as a 
parting of the ways. 


I. PAUL AND Two OTHERS: A SCRIPTURAL PERSPECTIVE ON CRUCIFIXION 


The revealed reality of the resurrection of the crucified Jesus (Gal 1,15- 
17) produced a theology of the cross for Paul that depreciated the signifi- 
cance of the Law ! in the former Pharisee’s theological understanding 
(see Phil 3,5). Certainly, both non-Christian Jews ? and other Jewish 


! The word Law, capitalized in this essay as it is here, means the Law, which is associ- 
ated with Sinai in its origin and often called the Mosaic Law. 

2 Throughout this essay I use the phrases Christian Jews and Jewish Christians, as 
well as the related phrase, non-Christian Jews. I have tried to keep my usage consistent, 
but at times it is challenging to know whether to write Christian Jew or Jewish Christian. 
And so, an explanation of the intended senses of these phrases is appropriate. First, by Chris- 
tian Jew I mean to recognize a Jew (by birth or through proselytization) who confesses Jesus 
to be the Christ (Messiah), and who carries out some form of Law observance. The Law is 
understood as that which is primary in one’s practice of religion (which in this instance is 
essentially Law observance); and secondarily, but of little less importance, is the belief that 
the Messiah has come from God to renew God’s covenants with God’s people, to clarify 
issues of Law observance, and to exhort God’s people to live in a Law-observant manner 
as it has been made clear by the teaching of God’s Christ. There may be differences among 
such Law-observant Jews regarding the exact parameters of Law observance, and also 
differing ways of understanding the identity and message of the Christ. In this phrase Jew 
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Christians had made and did make an interpretive connection between the 
Law and crucifixion. Yet, in the picture that comes to us in the New Tes- 
tament and other early Christian writings, it appears that Paul — almost, 
1f not entirely, alone — perceived that faith in the crucified and risen Jesus 
Christ and the concern for and commitment to Law observance were irrec- 
oncilable. 

Paul was well aware that the Law, specifically Deut 21,22-23, pro- 
nounced a curse by God on anyone whose execution involved being hanged 
on a tree (LXX Greek, EvAov). He used the language of Deuteronomy 21 
at Gal 3,13 to state unambiguously that this curse had been pronounced 
on the crucified Jesus Christ by the authority of the Law, precisely because 
Jesus was crucified. This early Christian interpretation of crucifixion as 
being this very Deuteronomic hanging on a tree (S0Aov) was not, however, 
unique to Paul's theological reflection °. 

This understanding is clear from words attributed to Peter and the 
apostles in Acts 5,30. There one finds Peter and the other apostles brought 
before the high priest and Jewish Sanhedrin (or, Council) members after 
having been arrested in the Temple. The high priest confronted Peter and 
the rest of the apostles because of their unauthorized, even forbidden, 
preaching in Jesus” name. In this dramatic scene, one hears the apostolic 
alliance speaking in chorus, and in their harmony are these words: “The 
God of our fathers raised Jesus whom you slayed by hanging him on a 
tree (NT Greek: &0Xov)”. 

Furthermore, extra-biblical writings by non-Christian sectarian Jews 
reveal that some Christians were not alone in forming this correlation 
between crucifixion and the desecration envisaged in Deuteronomy. At 
Qumran the Essene authors and copyists made the identical connection 


is the noun and Christian is an adjectival modifier. Second, by Jewish Christian 1 mean 
to recognize a person who is Jewish (by birth or through proselytization) who confesses 
Jesus to be the Christ (Messiah), and who may or may not engage in some manner of Law 
observance, which is essentially practiced as an ethnic celebratory manner of life in remem- 
brance of all God's mighty works for the salvation of God's chosen people, the Jews. Here 
Jesus Christ is understood as coming from God as God's primary act (or actor). He is of 
chief importance in God's work, for through him comes the reconciliation of God and God's 
ostracized and imperiled creation. In Jesus Christ, through him, by the mystery of God's 
grace, God is bringing reconciliation and freedom to those in need of such liberation, 
because they cannot do these things for themselves. Here Christian is the noun and Jewish 
is the adjectival modifier. 

3 The passage in Deut 21,22-23 is about impaling the body of someone already executed 
and dead. The corpse was hung up to add disgrace to the death and to deter onlookers 
from similar crime. I am not sure why anyone would take the text in Deuteronomy to refer 
to crucifixion rather than to impaling, but Paul, Luke, and the Scrolls do just so. That some- 
one does not make the connection between Deuteronomy and crucifixion does not strike me 
as remarkable. 
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between the Deuteronomic hanging on a free (Hebrew: YY) and cru- 
cifixion, which was practiced by the Romans during the imperial age. 
The Scrolls contain at least two passages that employ the language of 
Deuteronomy to refer to and to comment on the atrocity of crucifixion: 
4QpNah 1.5-8 (4Q169) and 11QT 64.9-13 (11Q19) *. 


II. How Dip THESE THREE COMPORT THEMSELVES AS JEWS? 


(1) Peter and the Apostles: There is no sign when Peter and the apos- 
tles were brought before the high priest and Sanhedrin members that the 
authorities questioned their Jewishness, even though they preached a strik- 
ingly christocentric message among the Jewish people, which the high 
priest is said to have understood to be detrimental to the Jewish authori- 
ties (Acts 5,28). Despite the blatant animosity of the Jewish leadership 
toward the early community of Jesus” followers, Peter and the others did 
not challenge the identity of the authorities as Jews. Nowhere does one 
observe anything to suggest that the earliest Christian Jews did not regard 
themselves, or did not wish themselves to be regarded, as Jews. 

(2) Likewise, those who belonged to the Oumran Community were 
involved with other Jews in contentious events that included even the 
founder-leader of the Essenes/Qumran community, the Teacher of Right- 
eousness, who was apparently a priest of Zadokite heritage who had become 
estranged from the operation of the Jerusalem Temple *. His enemy, called 
the Wicked Priest, was almost certainly a high priest of Maccabean 
(Hasmonean) ancestry and not of proper lineage for the high priesthood. 
Moreover, the Wicked Priest deliberately antagonized the Teacher of 
Righteousness and the Qumran community £. But, once again there is not a 
trace of evidence suggesting that the Jewish residents of Qumran renounced 
their own Jewishness. Rather, it was just the opposite 7. Moreover, even 
though those at Qumran were sharply critical of the religious practices of 


4 A third text, T. Levi 40541, refers to crucifixion per se, but there is no allusion to 
Deuteronomy 21. 

5 See J.A. FITZMYER, S.J., Responses to 101 Questions on the Dead Sea Scrolls (New 
York 1992). 

6 Among the references to the characters and events, see 1QpHab 11.4-8. 

7 E. SCHÜRER, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C. — 
A.D. 135), Revised English Edition. Vol. II (eds. G. VERMES — F. MILLAR — M. BLACK) 
(Edinburgh 1979). In $30. The Essenes, Vermes et al. recognize that despite Essene pecu- 
liarities in religious thought, teachings, and lifestyle, the Essenes “showed themselves to be 
loyal Jews” (572). Moreover, Josephus described Essenes as scrupulous Jews (War 2.119, 
145-149). 
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other non-Qumran Jews, they did not deny the Jewishness of these occa- 
sional adversaries. The non-Qumran Jews may have been corrupt in the 
eyes of the members of the Qumran community, but they were corrupt 
Jews all the same 8. 

(3) In turn, Paul fell foul of both non-Christian Jews and Christian 
Jews alike (as well as running afoul of pagans without any Jewish or Chris- 
tian sensibilities). Yet, he always understood himself as a Jew. In a con- 
troversial situation related to the Corinthian church Paul wrote: “Are they 
Hebrews? So am I. Are they Israelites? So am I. Are they descendants 
of Abraham? So am I” (2 Cor 11,22). In remarks made in his letter to 
the Philippian church he said: “I myself have complete confidence in the 
flesh. If anyone else presumes to have confidence in the flesh, I have more 
— circumcised on the eighth day, from the people of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, a Hebrew from Hebrews, a Pharisee according to the Law” 
(Phil 3,4-5). Paul never ceased to regard himself as a Jew — despite his 
adamant marginalization of Law observance (Husic büceı ’Iovôaiot 
Kai odg && E0v@v duaptoroi: sidoteg [dé] GTI od StkaLOdTAL AvOpwnog 
&& Epy@v vouov [Gal 2,15-16]). 

In spite of this evidence, many post-Enlightenment biblical interpreters 
are skeptical about the validity of the picture of Paul and his colleagues 
(in Acts) going repeatedly to Jewish synagogues to preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, particularly because in his letters Paul is clear that he was 
sent as an apostle to the Gentiles. But Paul’s recollection in his letters 
of having suffered the discipline of physical punishment in synagogues 
(Gal 6,17; 2 Cor 11,22-25; Phil 3,10 [?] — especially 2 Corinthians) 
indicates that his self-understanding as an apostle to the Gentiles did 
not completely keep him away from the world of the Jewish synagogue. 
Paul’s own remarks show that he was frequently unwelcome in syna- 
gogues. Yet, he made his way there, and the synagogue authorities disci- 
plined him as a Jew. Here then is Paul, seemingly in conflict on all fronts, 
understanding himself to be in a mystical union with Christ (Epoi yap 
tò Civ Xpıorög Kai tò árrodaveiv képdoc — Phil 1,21) ?, yet a Jew still 
willing to withstand severe punishment at the hands of Jewish synagogue 
authorities, who apparently still saw him in some way as a Jew !". 


8 R. BAUCKHAM (“The Parting of the Ways: What Happened and Why”, ST 47 [1993] 
135-51), among others, has examined the problem of determining the status of Qumran 
Jews in the eyes of other Jews of their day. 

2 A. SCHWEITZER, The Mysticism of the Apostle Paul (London 1931). 

10 Helpful in this regard is the notion and definition of “common Judaism” proposed 
by E.P. SANDERS, Comparing Judaism and Christianity (Minneapolis, MN 2016). Sanders 
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Furthermore, there is no explicit evidence contemporary with Paul 
that suggests that any of his critics (non-Christian Jews, Christian Jews, 
Jewish Christians, or pagans) called his bona fides as a Jew into question. 
He was, however, given harsh treatment in writings composed after his 
lifetime. Probably the most pointed criticisms and outright challenges 
to the image and understanding of Paul (his person and his theology) are 
found in portions of ancient writings by Christian Jews that are called 
the Pseudo-Clementines. Further consideration of these writings appears 
below. 


II. THE PECULIARITY OF PAUL’S PERCEPTION 


The historical Paul, along with other early Christians, was confronted 
by the difficult fact that Jesus died by crucifixion. As noted above, he 
dealt with the problem of comprehending the meaning of that horrific 
way of killing as did other Jews — Christian and non-Christian — by 
relating the form of the execution, crucifixion, to words of Jewish scrip- 
tures. Paul turned to scripture in order to make sense of an otherwise 
incomprehensible occurrence. However, making a connection between 
Christ’s crucifixion (as did Paul and some other Christians) and certain 
words of Mosaic Law did not mean that every reflection done after the 
establishment of this interpretive link would necessarily produce the 
same insights and results. Thus, those first-century Jews who correlated 
the crucifixion with the same scriptures used by Christians were not nec- 
essarily moving along an identical path. Indeed, both Acts and some of 
those at Qumran make the connection between historical crucifixion 
and Deuteronomy, but in fact the voice of Deuteronomy is not heard in 
either Acts or the Qumram writings after the connection to crucifixion 
is made. Paul, however, not only made this connection, but he also drew 
inferences from the correlation of crucifixion and scripture that set him 
apart from Acts and certain members of the Qumran community. Today 
it may be difficult to see what differentiates Paul or makes him peculiar, 
but another ancient Christian perspective exists that casts further light on 
Paul’s distinctiveness. 


contends that the majority of Jews in the first-century Mediterranean world would have 
shared four characteristics: (1) monotheism — one God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
their heirs; (2) Jewish Scriptures — mostly Hebrew originals, but there were Greek trans- 
lations of the Hebrew Scriptures; (3) some kind of observance of the Law; (4) some 
identification with the history and fate of the Jewish people. 
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In his introductory remarks to Paul’s letter to the Romans, Ambro- 
siaster !!, a late fourth-century Latin commentator on Paul's letters, wrote 
about the origins of Christianity in Rome: “One ought not be angry with 
the Romans, but to praise the faith of these people, because having not 
seen any sign of a miracle, nor of any of the apostles, they had welcomed 
the faith of Christ, even if the rite were Jewish” (Latin: Romanis autem 
irasci non debuit, sed et laudare fidem illorum, quia nulla insignia virtutem 
videntes, nec aliquem Apostolorum, susceperant fidem Christi, ritu licet 
Judaico, PL 17.48); and elsewhere, he stated that prior to Paul “the mys- 
tery of the cross of Christ had not been set out for them [the Romans]” 
(Latin: non enim expositum illis fuerat mysterium crucis Christi, PL 17.46). 

Thinking of Christianity without the recognition and contemplation of 
the meaning (or the mystery) of the cross requires the use of imagination, 
because today it is almost incomprehensible that there is not some sig- 
nificance to the cross in Christian faith, understanding, and practice. Yet 
Ambrosiaster refers to a seemingly cross-less Christianity in which Jesus 
Christ’s cross was neither significant nor the determinative criterion for 
the legitimacy of claims and actions in the life of the church. The state- 
ment, The one who was raised is the one who was crucified, would not 
have been at the heart of Christianity in Rome prior to Paul’s bringing 
the exposition of the meaning of the cross to the community of Chris- 
tians there. 

It is this sense of the mystery of the cross that set Paul apart from Jews, 
Christian Jews, possibly Jewish Christians, and perhaps non-Jewish Chris- 
tians. It is very likely that this mystery set Paul’s feet on a different course 
from that which he had followed as a fervent Pharisaic Jew. That at least 
seems to be what he said repeatedly in his correspondences (Gal 1,13-14; 
2,16-21; 1 Cor 9,20 [?]; Rom 2,17-20 [?]; Phil 3,5.6.9). Moreover, this 
new path may have been different from the course more commonly taken 
by many of his brothers and sisters in Christ. The outcome of the call of 
the risen Lord Jesus to apostolic ministry signaled to Paul, the zealous 
Pharisee, the shocking truth of the ultimate impotence of the Law either 
to curse or to save (Gal 2,21; 3,21). Paul continued after his call to have 
significant respect for the Law, and in appropriate circumstances he artic- 
ulated his reverence for it (see Philippians 3 and Romans 7), although his 
veneration of the Law no longer produced the degree of devotion that he 
had once manifested by his strict observance of its ordinances (see Gala- 
tians 1). Sometimes Paul’s writings seem to display a striking indifference 


!! Tam aware that some interpreters deny that Ambrosiaster’s remarks are historically 
accurate. 
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to the Law. He neither mentions the Law nor any issues related to its 
observance. His 118 uses of the word vôos occur in only four of his seven 
undisputed letters, and even so, Romans has seventy-four uses in fifty 
verses and Galatians has thirty-two uses in twenty-five verses. By contrast, 
1 Corinthians employs the word nine times in only five verses, and Phi- 
lippians mentions the Law merely three times in two verses. Moreover, 
2 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, and Philemon never mention or allude to 
the Law at all. 


IV. TESTING PAUL’S MEMORY: THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF 
THE LAW FOR PAUL FROM THE VANTAGE POINT OF THE CROSS 


Paul recalled difficult times concerning the Law and its observance as 
he described two occasions — the first in Jerusalem (Gal 2,1-10) and the 
second in Antioch (Gal 2,11-14[21]) — when members of different early 
Christian congregations asserted the correctness of their own understand- 
ing of how to obey the Law. Paul reported that in both instances a party 
of Law-observant Christian Jews had insisted that other Christians (Jews? 
Gentiles? or both?) must abandon their own convictions and concerns 
regarding the Law and comply with the interpretations of those who were 
demanding that observance of the Law be an integral part of all Christian 
life. In his written remarks, Paul was not particularly flattering in referring 
to these people: Gal 2,4 — wevdadérdot, false brothers; Gal 2,12 — 
TOUS K nepıroung, the ones from the circumcision; Gal 2,13 — adtov 
th bxoKpioet, their hypocrisy; Gal 2,14 — oùk öp8onodovcıv, they 
didn’t walk straight. Furthermore, Paul's letter to the Galatians — wherein 
one reads of the conflicts at Jerusalem and Antioch — is itself a written 
testimony to the vitriolic nature of the disagreements about the necessity 
of Law observance by all Christians. It is hard to see that those who 
differed so sharply on the foundational issue of how all were to keep the 
Law were ever really on the same path. 

In Acts one finds versions of portions of these incidents that Paul reported 
to the Galatians, although Acts describes the problematic situations in 
the churches of Jerusalem and Antioch differently from Paul '?. Thus, in 
Galatians and Acts, many actors are the same in both versions of the Jeru- 
salem episode: James, Cephas/Peter, John, Paul, Barnabas, and a faction 


12 The problems in comparing Galatians 2 and Acts 15 are well known. See specific 
observations in M.L. SOARDS, Galatians (Smyth & Helwys Bible Commentary 26A; 
Macon, GA 2015) 66-86. 
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of Law-observant Christian Jews adamantly insisting that Gentile Chris- 
tians must be circumcised; but, then, regarding the later controversy in 
Antioch, in Galatians Paul named Cephas/Peter, Paul, a group of Chris- 
tian Jews who came from James and insisted that in Antioch Jewish and 
Gentile Christians must not share a common table, and Barnabas as well 
(Gal 2,1-10). Acts 15 does not recount the conflict in Antioch over Law 
observance in dietary restrictions and table fellowship. Rather, Acts tells 
of a sharp disagreement between Paul and Barnabas that caused them 
to part company over whether to bring along John Mark on their return 
journey to visit the congregations that they had previously founded. Thus, 
the parting of company that Luke reported was not explicitly associated 
with disagreements about Law observance (15,36-41). 

Paul told of these times of trouble in the life of the early church briefly 
but candidly in Galatians. What an odd situation — consider these features: 


. We find Gentile converts to faith in Christ, 
. controversy involving Jewish religious practices of Law observance, 
. a letter that demonstrates no real or explicit interest in Judaism itself, 
. but that deals with Jewish concerns extensively. 
. There are certain kinds of Jews 
a. Jewish Christians (Paul and others) and 
b. Christian Jews (Paul’s adversaries in this instance) 
6. at odds with one another 
7. in the Gentile context of the churches of Galatia. 


¡Y BWN eR 


And so, one sees the Galatian situation: the harsh and potentially destruc- 
tive argument in which Paul and his opponents were engaged was clearly 
about the necessity of observing the Mosaic Law for Gentile Galatian 
Christians !3. 

In Galatians, both in Paul’s memories of past experiences of conflicts 
and in statements that he made about the situation he was facing in the 
Galatian congregations, one may discern that in the conflict in Galatia not 
all members of the earliest communities of Christians shared the same 
understanding of the ongoing relationship (1) between those Jews and 
Gentiles confessing Jesus as the Christ and (2) between various Christians 
and the Jews who did not recognize Jesus as the Messiah. Paul's oppo- 
nents in Galatia were content with Law observance, particularly as an 
essential part of their Christian identity, whereas Paul appears to have 
been remarkably unconcerned with these distinctly Jewish behaviors. 


'3 For the data available for attempting to discern the identity of the Galatians, see the 
classic discussion of the matter by J. MOFFATT, An Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament (3 ed.; Edinburgh 1908) 90-107. 
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Thus, prior to the arrival of his opponents in Galatia, he had not intro- 
duced his Galatian Gentile converts to matters of Law observance. 

While there were disagreements over the issue of Law observance 
between certain Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians, both of whom 
confessed Jesus to be the Christ, there were also pronounced differences 
regarding Law observance among groups of Jews who were Christians. 
Behind all this contention was the matter of relations between Christians 
— particularly Jewish Christians (such as Paul) and Christian Jews (such 
as James) — though one cannot overlook the possibility that some Gentile 
Christians might have been part of this picture 4. Moreover, in this mixture 
of religious sensibilities, one should include Jews who did not recognize 
Jesus as God's Chosen One. The various Christians did not interact only 
with one another; rather, they also interacted with non-Christians. In their 
interactions with non-Christian Jews the various early Christian groups 
laid foundations for a spectrum of ways in which “parties” of Christians 
and Jews would relate to one another in later times '”. 

There is little information related to this topic in ancient writings, but 
some items that do exist are instructive: 


e In 1 Thess 2,15-16 Paul wrote of clashes with non-Christian Jews and 
of the efforts of some non-Christian Jews to hinder Paul and his mis- 
sionary colleagues from preaching to the Gentiles !6. 

e In contrast to this unfortunate event, in 1 Corinthians and related 
material in Acts 18, Paul and Luke provide remarkable information: 
in Acts 18,8 Luke recalls that a man named Kpionog was the pres- 
ident of the synagogue in Corinth, and in 1 Cor 1,14 Paul refers to his 
having baptized Crispus. Then, in Acts 18,17, a man named 2wo0évnc 
is spoken of as the new president of the synagogue (Crispus appar- 
ently lost the job by converting), and in 1 Cor 1,1 Paul mentions that 
a man named Sosthenes was with him in Ephesus and that he was the 
co-author of the letter |”. 


14 R.E. BROWN (“Not Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity but Types of Jewish/ 
Gentile Christianity”, CBO 45 [1983] 74-79) concluded that there were distinctly identifi- 
able groups of Christians in the early church that practiced various degrees of Law obser- 
vance and that each group included both Jews and Gentiles. 

15 “Parties” conveys the sense of oip&osıg in Josephus (Ant. 13.171-173) and Hege- 
sippus (in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 2.23.4-19). 

16 Contra F.C. BAUR, Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi. 2 vols. (Stuttgart 1845) 480. See 
more recently, B.A. PEARSON, “1 Thessalonians 2: 13-16: A Deutero-Pauline Interpolation”, 
HTR 64 (1971) 79-94, and D. SCHMIDT, “1 Thess 2:13-16: Linguistic Evidence for an 
Interpolation”, JBL 102 (1983) 269-79. I see no compelling reason to view these verses as 
spurious. 

17 Whether the Crispus and Sosthenes who are depicted in Acts and the Crispus and 
Sosthenes mentioned in 1 Corinthians are the same is impossible to determine. 
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e Clearly Paul and his Christian colleagues had experienced a different 
reception by non-Christian Jews in Corinth from that given them by 
disbelieving Jews in Thessalonica, but there were converts in Thessalo- 
nica despite the hostility of some people, and there was public confron- 
tation in Corinth as well as success in ministry. 


V. MAKING AND PICKING FRIENDS 
FROM AMONG ALL KINDS OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


The situation among Christians and Jews in the first century might seem 
surprising to some today. Christians disagreed about Law observance. 
The positions they took, however, Law-observant or non-Law-observant, 
put them into different relationships with traditional Law-observant Jews, 
so that a pious Law-observant Christian might have been closer to a non- 
Christian Law-observant Jew than to a non-Law-observant Christian. 
What held certain people together or kept them apart in different rela- 
tionships might not be easily predicted. Consider the following items. 

(1) Christians did not agree among themselves, especially regarding 
Law observance. In Jerusalem at the conference recounted in Galatians 2 
and Acts 15, early Christians with different understandings of circumcision 
and of the necessity of circumcision for members of the Christian com- 
munity did not have an easy time reaching an accord. Nor did the Chris- 
tians in Antioch all agree that traditional Jewish dietary laws were to be 
observed by Jews and Gentiles alike who were Christians (see Galatians 2), 
particularly when they were eating together. 

Antioch was an important moment in the life of the early church. There, 
with Christians of both Jewish and Gentile ethnic origins, the community 
of Christians ate together without deference to Mosaic food codes. How- 
ever, some people arrived, whom Paul referred to as “certain men from 
James” and “the circumcision party”. Paul’s mention of circumcision in 
his story of strife over food restrictions is a strong indication that those 
from James were Law-observant Christian Jews insistent on Law obser- 
vance in the early Christian community of Jews and Gentiles. 

These people from James were intent upon the church following the 
way long traveled by Law-observant Jews. They apparently put significant 
pressure on those already at table in Antioch. Paul said there was fear 
(doßovnevog toùc Ex repıroung — Gal 2,12) involved in the incident. 
Then what happened? It may not be an overstatement to say that the 
result was one of the most important outcomes of a controversy in Chris- 
tian history. Cephas and the rest of the Jews (that is, Jews who confessed 
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Jesus as the Christ), including Barnabas, folded. They gave in to the pres- 
sure and withdrew from the shared table with the Antiochian Gentile Chris- 
tians. Paul, however, resisted the pressure being applied in the situation 
and refused to acquiesce to those demanding Law observance; rather, he 
confronted Cephas publically for what, from Paul's theological perspec- 
tive, was hypocrisy. In these controversies Paul distanced himself explic- 
itly from a comprehensive Christian Law observance. James”s actual part 
(if any) in this whole affair is ambiguous and hard, if not impossible, to 
discern. 

(2) The positions that the groups of Christians took among themselves 
(Law-observant or non-Law-observant) set them into various relation- 
ships with traditional Law-observant Jews, which were different from 
one group of Christians to another. Christians might have held in com- 
mon the confession of Jesus as Christ, which would make them distinct 
from Jews in one obvious way, but Christians could also be distinguished 
from one another by their attitude toward and practice (or not) of Law 
observance. To reiterate: some Law-observant Christians might have 
been closer in every way, other than their common christological con- 
fession of Jesus, to Law-observant non-Christian Jews who made no such 
christological affirmation. 

(3) A further look at some principal figures in these controversies 
may fill out the picture. Since Paul is at the center of the controversies, 
I will begin with him and then turn to Cephas/Peter and James. 

Paul. First-century writings preserve a picture of Paul as one frequently 
at odds with non-Christian Jews, as well as with a noticeable number of 
his fellow Christians, both Jewish and Gentile. Paul’s own Jewishness was 
in the first place neither the focus nor the cause of his conflicts, although 
it did come into play at times in situations involving (usually theological) 
disputation. More often, it was his occasionally unyielding opposition to 
the insistent imposition of Law observance as a requirement, particularly 
for Gentile Christians, that brought him into conflict with certain Chris- 
tians who were of different opinions. Paul’s vigorous apostolic labors as 
an evangelist often brought him into conflict with public officials. At times 
Paul clashed with others for religious reasons. In Ephesus (Acts 19) he met 
the ire of pagan devotees of Artemis, and in several other places around 
the Mediterranean world he experienced hostility from Jews who usually 
had not previously encountered the Christian gospel (Pisidian Antioch 
[Acts 13], Iconium and Lystra [Acts 14], Thessalonica [Acts 17], Corinth 
[Acts 18], and Rome [Acts 28] — see also 2 Cor 11,21-29). 

Cephas/Peter. In Acts one finds Cephas/Peter, who was occasion- 
ally in disaccord with Jewish authorities (Acts 4-5), but certainly not in 
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disagreement with many average (or common) Jerusalem Jews — often 
named “the people” in Acts. He also seems to have enjoyed popularity 
with certain people away from Jerusalem, such as the Jews in Joppa 
(Acts 9) and the Gentiles in Caesarea (Acts 10). Among his fellow Chris- 
tian Jews or Jewish Christians, Peter’s actions were questioned after his 
evangelization of a large number of Gentiles — including the Roman cen- 
turion Cornelius, Cornelius’s household, other relatives, and close friends 
(Acts 11). But there were no repercussions for Peter. Still, it is remarkable 
that he could be called in to explain his success in evangelizing Gentiles. 

James of Jerusalem. James of Jerusalem was in good standing with his 
fellow Christians in Jerusalem, whose perspectives ranged from being 
extremely zealous for Law observance to having more relaxed attitudes 
toward kashrut. There seem to be indications that James even maintained 
somewhat cordial relations not only with conservative Christian Jews, 
but to a surprising degree also with non-Christian Jews. The intrinsically 
legendary description of James that Eusebius attributed to Hegesippus 
(Hist. eccl. 2.23.3-25) and Clement includes items evidently reflecting 
special vows taken by Nazirites (nothing fermented, etc. — Num 6,5), 
proper priestly purity and practices (clean/unclean — Lev 10,9), the vest- 
ments of the high priest (linen — Exodus 28) to be worn in the holy place 
(Lev 16,4.23). James is remembered and depicted in later Christian stories 
as an extraordinarily pious, righteous person who seemingly had spe- 
cial privileges of access to the sanctuary of the Temple. Further statements 
concerning James's practice of prayer effectively put him in a category 
of piety all by himself. These later Christian legends depicted James of 
Jerusalem as if he were the high priest of the Jerusalem church. His death, 
however, came through violence instigated by certain well-established 
Jerusalem Jews, so that we may reject a simplistic understanding of James's 
spiritual flexibility and religious connections. James was recognized as a 
confessing Christian, but he did interact with Jewish authorities, which 
seems ultimately to have led to his martyrdom when he defied some lead- 
ers who tried to pressure him to dampen the level of popular enthusiasm 
over Jesus, whom James is said to have named in traditional language as 
the Son of Man. 

Paul, Peter, and James. These three leading personalities in the early 
church were not all cut of the same cloth. They had distinct personalities, 
concerns, emphases, strengths, weaknesses, and understandings of the 
work to which they were called. Their involvement with other people var- 
ied, and the ways in which their interest in Law observance played out 
were not exactly alike. 
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(4) Different groups of Christians (Jewish or Gentile) related to non- 
Christian Jews differently according to their own understandings of the 
Law and its role in the life of the members of the early church. For exam- 
ple, in Acts 6-7 the Hellenistic Jewish Christian Stephen is portrayed as he 
debated clearly non-Christian Jews in Hellenistic synagogues in Jerusalem. 
Stephen’s skill in argument led to his condemnation. Other Hellenistic 
non-Christian Jews rejected Stephen. Some of them brought false charges 
amounting to blasphemy, a capital offense, against Stephen. Nevertheless, 
in Acts 6-8 Stephen was inspired and spoke almost as if he were bring- 
ing charges against those accusing him. Stephen first stood alongside the 
other Jews whom he addressed, referring to “our father Abraham” (7,2) 
and “our fathers” (7,3) the patriarchs. But as he spoke, he shifted his 
ground from what he had in common with his hearers, recalling Moses 
“whom they refused” (7,35) and declaring how God brought judgment 
upon “them” (7,42-43). Finally, Stephen expressed disdain for Solomon’s 
Temple (7,47): “The Most High does not reside in things made by hands” 
(7,48) À. By citing Isa 66,1-2, Stephen invoked God's own criticism of 
hollow ritualism, just before launching a direct frontal attack on his hear- 
ers: “you [...] you [...] your [...] your [...] the Righteous One [Jesus], 
whom you have betrayed and murdered” (7,52). To this christologically 
colored condemnation Stephen added a final accusation: “you [...] received 
the Law as an ordinance of angels and did not observe it” (7,53). Stephen 
stated that those who were condemning him were themselves not truly 
Law observant; his last words accused his hostile audience of hypocrisy. 
Luke recorded that Stephen died as a martyr in a strikingly Christ-like 
manner (Acts 7,54-60). 

(5) This variety of interpretations and actions set patterns that produced 
different results in the relationships of Jewish Christians (or Christian 
Jews) to Gentile Christians. In turn, the different perspectives of the Chris- 
tian groups were influential in the development of styles of relationships 
among themselves, and in some circumstances also among various indi- 
viduals and groups of Christians and Jews. 

An afterword. From early New Testament documents (esp. letters) one 
may perceive that practical matters of observance and non-observance 
were initially more important in determining the ways in which Christians 
dealt with other Christians rather than raising issues that were more essen- 
tially doctrinal in nature. At the same time, there were matters of practice 
and belief that were of significance to both Christians and Jews, so that 


18 For the same sentiment see Sib. Or. 4.5-9, 27-30. 
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Christians and Jews traveled along ways that were sometimes the same, 
sometimes similar, and at other times, obviously not the same. Judaism 
and Christianity parted more easily and quickly on some of these ways 
of being related to one another than on others. 


VI. A PICTURE OF RELATIONS AMONG CHRISTIANS 
AND BETWEEN CHRISTIANS AND JEWS IN POST-BIBLICAL TIMES 


Later evidence related to practices, beliefs, and relationships can be 
helpful in trying to discern what might have caused groups to take sepa- 
rate paths. By considering material from the first to the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, it is possible to examine certain Christian writings of the 
later period. From studying such documents, one may note later beliefs, 
practices, and patterns of relationships — and, then, compare these aspects 
across the centuries to see whether there is evidence of what and how 
changes took place. By looking back from later times to prior periods it 
may be possible to discern how things developed as they moved forward. 
Of course, such a study requires careful use of an informed and disciplined 
imagination. 

One example will illustrate the outcome of this retrospective approach 
to interpretation. Certain writings, called the Clementine Literature, are in 
part from Christians who wrote as early as the second century, although 
the development and production of the body of these Clementine writ- 
ings continued until somewhere around the fourth century. These writings 
are certainly multifaceted, perhaps even multilayered; nevertheless, they 
form an indirect testimony to the attitudes and actions among often inde- 
pendent groups of self-identifying Christians. Scholars continue to discuss 
the sources and dates of these intriguing documents. The writings and the 
study of them is complex !, so before turning to examine particular pas- 
sages, a brief introduction to this body of literature is in order. 


12 Source-critical issues in particular are complicated and have been debated vigorously 
in the study of the Pseudo-Clementine writings as far back as the 1500s. This concern 
with sources is often related to concerns with the history of early Christianity. Competent, 
complementary, and clarifying brief summaries of the history of interpretation of the 
Pseudo-Clementine Literature are available in the following: R.E. VAN VOORST, The Ascents 
of James. History and Theology of a Jewish-Christian Community (SBLDS 112; Atlanta, 
GA 1989) 1-26; F.S. JONES, An Ancient Jewish Christian Source on the History of Chris- 
tianity: Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions /.27-71 (Texts and Translations 37/Christian 
Apocrypha Series 2; Atlanta, GA 1995) 1-38; and F.S. JoNEs, Pseudoclementina Elcha- 
saiticaque Inter Judaeochristiana: Collected Studies (OLA 203; Leuven 2012) 7-49, 50- 
113. As the surveys of the history of research that appear in these volumes show, the 
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The Pseudo-Clementines is a Jewish Christian Greco-Roman romance 
— which exists in two recensions of a now lost original story. These revised 
texts are the Greek Clementine Homilies (H) and the Latin Clementine 
Recognitions (R). Furthermore, these works of the Clementine Literature, 
taken together as the Clementine Romance, form a lively and entertaining 
story constructed around the figure of Clement I of Rome as a young man, 
who is portrayed as a young companion of Peter in his missionary jour- 
neys. The story is nonetheless essentially fiction. 

The basic document of the material in the Pseudo-Clementines com- 
prised source materials that are no longer extant and may remain ultimately 
indefinable, in spite of the efforts made by scholars to reconstruct them 
by analysing the preserved versions of the Clementine Romance. In scope, 
content, and clarity of expressed religious perspective, the primary hypo- 
thetical source document is the Kerygmata Petrou (KP), which is thought 
to have been joined to other (hypothetical) documents associated with KP: 
viz., the Epistula Petri (Ep. Pet.), purportedly a letter from Peter to James 
of Jerusalem concerning books being sent by Peter to James; the Con- 
testatio, supposedly the account of James”s handling of Peter”s materials 
in conjunction with the seventy elders of the church; and the Epistula 
Clementis, which introduces the Clementine Romance, both telling the 
story and setting forth the doctrine expressed in the account. 

In this meld of materials, particularly in the KP and Ep. Pet., one finds 
a number of both explicit and variously veiled references to Paul 7°. 


1. In Ep. Pet., Peter states that his own “Lawful preaching” that Moses 
and Jesus proclaimed the same word of truth — that Moses was its 
herald and that Jesus confirmed the proclamation (Ep. Pet. 2.5) — 
was rejected because some people had a preference for “a lawless 
and absurd doctrine of the man who is my enemy” — that is, Paul 
(Ep. Pet, 2.3) 2, 

2. Moreover, Peter seems to allude to Gal 2,11-14 when he rejects the 
contention of “some” who said that he [Peter] taught “the dissolu- 
tion of the Law”; he declares that these people distort his words 


effort to discern probable sources has been the dominant concern in the study of the 
Pseudo-Clementine writings. My interests in the Pseudo-Clementines in this essay are not 
with source-critical matters. 

20 No particular literary-critical theory or reconstruction underlies observations made 
in this essay regarding the Clementine Literature. 

21 The fundamentally negative view of Paul that colors portions of the Pseudo-Clementine 
writings forms a striking contrast to the positive attitude seen in portions of the Pseudo- 
Clementines toward items that are key aspects of Paul’s own person — see J. BOURGEL, 
“The Holders of the “Word of Truth’: The Pharisees in Pseudo-Clementine Recogni- 
tions 1.27-71”, JECS 25 (2017) 171-200. 
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— although he does acknowledge that he once “was of this opinion” 
(Ep. Pet. 2.1-5). 

3. Furthermore, the “true prophet” (primarily Jesus; though Moses 
in some other contexts — and seemingly still others [e.g., Adam] at 
still other times [so that this figure of the “true prophet” is almost an 
avatar] — see H III 17-21) is understood to have proclaimed a message 
of salvation that is anti-Pauline, referring to Paul's letters but also refer- 
ring to Paul himself in a veiled fashion using pseudonyms and anony- 
mous impersonal references. 


Paul was considered to be a bad Jew, and apparently he was judged to be 
an even worse Christian by the Christian Jews who wrote the Clementine/ 
Petrine documents. His critics despised Paul because as a Jewish Chris- 
tian he did not advocate Law observance for Christians, whether Jews 
or Gentiles 2. To mute any Pauline voice that might be heard calling 
Law observance into question, Paul’s opponents depicted him as being, at 
a minimum, inadequate or unqualified, if not an outright pretender. Paul, 
they said, claimed authority from a vision (H XVII 13.1 — 19.7), which 
Peter denies can make anyone competent to teach. Peter calls Paul an 
“enemy” who reviled him (Peter) even though he (Peter) preached what 
he had actually himself heard from the living Lord (H XVI 19.5). 
Most of the characters mentioned in the Clementine Literature, if not 
all of them, are semi-symbolic. For example, the figure of Simon Magus 
(known perhaps to readers from Acts 8) appears in many Clementine writ- 
ings (e.g., H XVII 13-19), almost certainly representing the Apostle Paul 
(who is also alluded to at times as “the hostile man” and “the man who is 
my enemy”). Similarly, while the Clementine Literature is not allegory, 
in it the character of Peter expresses the ideals of a form of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, and so it is perhaps not too much of a stretch to suggest that in 
portions of the Pseudo-Clementines he represents Jewish Christianity itself. 
The text below is from the Homilies (H VII). Peter is in Tyre and in pur- 
suit of Simon Magus. The Homily offers a speech or sermon by Peter to 
the people of Tyre ?: 
God, who has made heaven and the universe, is not wanting in power to 


save those who desire to be saved. [...] And, what is pleasing to God is this, 
that we pray to him and ask from him as the one who dispenses everything 


2 See KP 27.2; 32.2-3. 

23 The English translation of the Pseudo-Clementines is based on the work of J. IRMSCHER 
and G. STRECKER in The New Testament Apocrypha, 2 vols. (eds. E. HENNECKE — 
W. SCHNEEMELCHER; trans. R. McL. WILSON) (Rev. ed.; Louisville, KY 1991-1992) 2.483- 
541. 
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according to a righteous Law, that we keep away from the table of devils, that 
we do not eat dead flesh, that we do not touch blood, that we wash ourselves 
clean from all defilement. Let the rest be said to you also in one word, as 
the God-fearing Jews heard it, while you show yourselves, many as you are, 
of one mind: “What good a man wishes for himself, let him confer the 
same also on his neighbor”. 


Obviously readers encounter in this material the voice of Jewish Christi- 
anity in a well-developed form that in other passages has in it a hearty 
measure of anti-Paulinism. The Jewish Christianity expressed in this ser- 
mon by the Pseudo-Clementine Peter does not belong exclusively to the 
synagogue, but it would not be totally out of place there. Indeed, in the same 
vein, though perhaps more striking, in Homily VIII Peter continues his trav- 
els accompanied by a crowd of people who were eager to learn (from him?). 
He spoke to them in a homily that — one must remember — expresses the 
point of view of at least some Jewish Christians: 


You see, beloved brethren, how the words of our Lord are manifestly ful- 
filled. For I remember how he said: Many will come from east and west, from 
north and south, and repose in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Nevertheless many are called, but few are chosen *. In their coming in 
response to the call so much is fulfilled. But since it rests not with them but 
with God who has called them and permitted them to come, on this account 
alone they have no reward. [...] But if after being called they do what is 
good, and that rests with themselves, for that they will receive their reward. 
For even the Hebrews who believe in Moses [...] are not saved unless they 
abide by what has been said to them. For their believing in Moses lies not 
with a decision of their own but with God. [...] Since then it is granted to the 
Hebrews and to them that are called from the Gentiles to believe the teachers 
of truth, whilst it is left to the personal decision of each individual whether 
he will perform good deeds, the reward rightly falls to those who do well. 
For neither Moses nor Jesus would have needed to come if of themselves 
men had been willing to perceive the way of discretion. And there is no 
salvation in believing in teachers and calling them lords. Therefore is Jesus 
concealed from the Hebrews who have received Moses as their teacher, and 
Moses hidden from those who believe Jesus. For since through both, one and 
the same teaching becomes known, God accepts those who believe in one of 
them 2%. But belief in a teacher has as its aim the doing of what God has 
ordered. [...] Thus the Hebrews are not condemned because they did not 


24 On these logia Jesu and others that are similar, see L. L. KLINE, “Harmonized Sayings 
of Jesus in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Justin Martyr”, ZNW 66 (1975) 223-241, 
esp. 230-235. 

25 Lest one fail to appreciate the full range of thought expressed in the final form of 
the Pseudo-Clementine writings, it is remarkable that the relative positions of Jesus and 
Moses reflected here — they are essentially equal — are not the same as those articulated 
in R 1.59, where Jesus is not said to be equal with, but plainly greater than Moses. See 
JONES, Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions /.27-71, 128. 
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know Jesus [...] provided only they act according to the instructions of Moses 
and do not injure him whom they did not know. And again, the offspring 
of the Gentiles are not judged, who [...] have not known Moses, provided 
only they act according to the words of Jesus and thus do not injure him 
whom they did not know. [...] For it is not speaking that can profit any one, 
but doing. In all circumstances good works are needed; but if a man has been 
considered worthy to know both teachers as heralds of a single doctrine, 
then that man is counted rich in God *. 


However far the author and any sympathetic readers of this passage 
of Homily VII may have gone along the way, surely they have still not 
reached a point of absolute separation between non-Christian Jewish and 
non-Jewish Christian sensibilities (if such distinct perspectives can be 
identified in the message of this particular homily at all). While this homily 
is not a representation of orthodox Christianity, it is remarkably free of the 
paralyzing rigidity found among those producing and reading these texts. 
This homily does not suggest that two Christian groups traveling along 
the same path were brawling with each other. Nor does it indicate that the 
author of the homily envisaged a real break (or complete separation) from 
Judaism. True, one may wonder how acceptable the perspective found in 
this homily actually would have been among most Christians and Jews of 
the second century or later times. Without deciding that question, one may 
still observe that at the time that this Clementine document was composed, 
there was probably not a complete parting of the ways between Christianity 
and Judaism for some Christian Jews or Jewish Christians. How the per- 
spective articulated in this homily played out in reality is unknown. 


VII. OTHER DIMENSIONS OF THE PSEUDO-CLEMENTINES: 
CONTRARIETY AND RIVALRY 


Unfortunately tolerating differences was not the only — or even the 
primary — way that the tension between Jewish Christians and Christian 
Jews on the one hand and non-Jewish Christians on the other was worked 
out in real life; even more, the friction between Christianity and Judaism 
was not easily transcended. Moreover, in order to appreciate fully what hap- 
pened in the past, it is instructive to look at other (different) expressions 
of the ongoing matter of the parting of the ways. And, remarkably, here 


26 The issue of religious authority that is at least raised here probably belongs more 
to the realm of the interpretation of the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions than to that of 
the understanding of the Homilies; nevertheless, concerns about valid authority do char- 
acterize portions of the Homilies. On this topic, see N. KELLEY, “Problems of Knowledge 
and Authority in the Pseudo-Clementine Romance of Recognitions”, JECS 13 (2005) 315- 
348. 
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in the Clementine Literature, one also finds another point of view. This 
other perspective seems fixed on the past, angry, and far from flexible. 

Even after certain divisions had clearly occurred and people of different 
persuasions had gone their separate ways, there still remained in second- 
century and later Jewish Christianity the memory of earlier difficulties 
between the figures of prominent early church leaders, especially James, 
Peter, and Paul. What remained was not just a memory of past grievances. 
There is an energy, focus, and content in these Jewish Christian or Chris- 
tian Jewish writings that clearly kept alive the differences symbolized 
by these characters. In fact, the animosity of actual first-century conflicts 
seems to be magnified in these documents. In these writings those origi- 
nal forms of conflicts came to reside in the fictional accounts composed 
and edited in the next two or three centuries. The energy and the thrust 
of this critical, combative literature were aimed at Paul (Simon Magus) 
in critiques and remarks attributed to Peter and James. And so, “dead-and- 
gone” did not mean “out-of-sight, out-of-mind” in the circles in which 
these writings were composed, read, and revised. Rather, in the bitter 
criticism and outright hostility that was expressed at a significant tempo- 
ral distance from any actual historical events related to these characters, 
one sees fierce fourth-century disdain shown for a historical figure of the 
first century. This drawing upon and playing upon the past that charac- 
terizes these documents quite likely means that these writings disguise 
not only Paul in the garb of Simon Magus, but also at least some portion 
of the later (second- to fourth-century) Jewish Christian or Christian Jew- 
ish movements in the characters of Peter and James. 

Remarkably, one should observe that some centuries after the actual 
time when the major characters of the Pseudo-Clementine literary romance 
lived, the Pseudo-Clementines reveal that certain Christians maintained, 
even promoted, spirited support for observance of the Law by Christians, 
and not only by Jews. Rather than presenting a parting of the ways, the 
Pseudo-Clementines show that at least as late as the fourth century there 
were still some Christians who revered the Law and apparently under- 
stood Judaism and Christianity to be on an equal footing. The manner in 
which this way of thinking affected daily life is, however, for the most 
part unknown. Nevertheless, the Pseudo-Clementines seem to indicate 
that as late as the fourth century, a complete parting almost certainly had 
not transpired. In fact, the Pseudo-Clementines may indicate that at least 
for some Jews and Christians, no parting of significance had occurred. 

The bit of quoted material that will now follow is a snippet of the 
Pseudo-Clementines (Homily II of the Clementine Romance). The text is 
concerned with a theme that has almost, if not actual, gnostic qualities. 
The sections of H II that are cited below register sharp criticism and 
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denunciation of Paul by Peter. The statements attributed to Peter deal 
with the rather esoteric doctrine of the (cosmic) pairs of opposites, or 
the syzygies as they are called in the Clementina. 


(11.16.1) As regards the disposition of the prophetic mission the case is as 
follows. As God, who is one person, in the beginning made first the heaven 
and then the earth, as it were on the right hand and on the left, he has also in 
the course of time established all the pairs of opposites. But with men it is no 
longer so — rather does he invert the pairs. (11.16.2) For as with him [God] 
the first is the stronger and the second the weaker, so with men we find 
the opposite, first the weaker and then the stronger [...] (11.16.5) And also 
from Abraham, the progenitor of our people, there issued two sons, the older 
Ishmael and then Isaac, who was blessed by God. (11.16.6) Again from this 
same Isaac there sprang two sons, the godless Esau and the godly Jacob. 
(11.16.7) Likewise there came first, as first-born into the world, the high priest 
(Aaron) and then the Law-giver (Moses). [...] (1.17.3) Following up this 
disposition it would be possible to recognize where Simon [Paul] belongs, 
who as first and before me went to the Gentiles, and where I belong, I who 
came after him and followed him as the light follows darkness, knowledge 
ignorance and healing sickness. [...] (11.17.4) Thus then, as the true prophet 
has said, a false gospel must first come from an impostor and only then, after 
the destruction of the holy place, can a true gospel be sent forth for the cor- 
rection of the sects that are to come. 


In the balance of this scheme, regarding the pairs, on the human side of 
things, the first item of a pair is less than (or, not as great as) the second. In 
that way, Paul (Simon Magus) is first and the far greater Peter is second. 
Paul is the impostor who came onto the mission field with a false [evil] 
gospel that was bound to last until the destruction of the holy place (Temple? 
Jerusalem?). And, only after that destruction could a true gospel be sent out. 
In other words, Paul is a charlatan preaching a false gospel — which will be 
eliminated and superseded by a true gospel capable of correcting the error(s) 
of sectarian groups (of the future from the standpoint of the time of the literary 
fiction presented in Homily II). Has there been a parting of the ways, or is this 
the dramatic presentation of the sustained dynamics of an internecine conflict 
between early Christians: Christian Jews and Jewish Christians? Furthermore, 
is there sufficient evidence to warrant an interpretive claim that there are 
non-Christian Jews in this picture? 


VIII. CIRCLING BACK IN ORDER TO MOVE ON 
One may ask: “Who parted from whom, when, and where?”. Looking 


back, Paul’s letter to the Galatians may demonstrate to its readers that 
not all identifiable groups in the early church moved at the same pace. 
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Nor were all Christian individuals and congregations in the same place 
along the way in the great efforts (1) to make plain the connections of 
various early Christian individuals and congregations to one another, and 
(2) to clarify the relationship(s) of Christians and Jews. Indeed, dealing 
with such issues of identity is never easy, but the phenomena of recent 
converts and newly founded churches in the pluralistic and syncretistic 
world of Roman imperial rule were not favorable conditions for assessing 
and attending to various kinds of often complicated religious relation- 
ships. 

Paul's letter to the Galatians emerged in the midst of controversy. A 
major ingredient in the conflict was the question of the necessity of obser- 
vance of Mosaic Law for Gentile Christians. Whether there is actual con- 
tinuity between first-century Galatia and the strife seen in later centuries, 
as represented by parts of the Pseudo-Clementines, is impossible to tell. 
Nevertheless, the Pseudo-Clementines establish without doubt that some 
Christians in the centuries following the first were Law-observant, and 
in fact, enthusiastically so. The Homilies both explain and promote Law 
observance. They are bitterly critical of anyone, such as Simon Magus (Paul), 
who would question the necessity of Law observance in Christian life. 
Yet, speaking positively, the Homilies declare the benefits and the out- 
comes of a life of Law observance. 

In the first century, however, Paul's own convictions regarding the 
opposition that he faced are expressed with clarity, even if some of his 
argumentation is hard to follow. Thus, in his situation-oriented letter to 
the Galatians, Paul wrote not only about the circumstances of the conflict 
in Galatia but also about the history of strife in the early church that he 
considered pertinent to the circumstances in Galatia. His statements can 
assist interpreters in discerning some dimensions of the relationships that 
had already emerged (and were emerging) between individuals, churches, 
and perhaps even between the early church and Judaism in Paul’s own 
day. In fact, his remarks regarding the situation in Galatia posed a very 
basic set of questions that can help in the interpretation of other docu- 
ments. From the excerpts taken from the Homilies, one may ponder what 
may be learned by returning to the questions Paul asked the Galatians. 


1. Was Law observance for only some? No lines of exclusion are drawn. 
2. Or, was Law observance for all? “Peter’s” preaching explains both 
“what is pleasing to God” and the logic of reward(s), particularly as 
benefits of good works. His remarks seem universal in their orientation. 
3. And, if there were ambiguities, how much of the Law was necessarily to 


be observed by whom? The lines seem essentially open in the Homilies 
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— that is, God is lenient, and accepting of persons in terms of the 
knowledge and experience available to them; at the same time, people 
are not to act from ignorance in a harmful manner toward that which 
they do not know. The epitomizing admonition of Homily VII, appa- 
rently a version of “the Golden Rule”, is itself a key to the practical 
perspective of the Pseudo-Clementines: “What good a man wishes 
for himself, let him confer the same also on his neighbor”. 

4. Or, did some hold that Law observance was necessary for no one in the 
congregations of the early church ? The Homilies show no room for an 
understanding of anyone being exempted from Law observance. 

5. If so, why? This kind of undervaluing of Law observance would, from 
the perspective of the Homilies, be typical of the preaching and prac- 
tice of Paul. 


Through using the documents from different times to compare and con- 
trast the religious sensibilities of various groups of Christians and Jews, 
a number of similarities and dissimilarities that characterized the groups 
from century to century become plain. But, in all this analysis, to me at 
least, one item stands out above everything else: the belief expressed 
unequivocally in the later writings that Moses and Jesus proclaimed one 
and the same message (Ep. Pet. 2.5), in complete continuity and congru- 
ence, is an idea that never appears even implicitly in the NT. Furthermore, 
in conjunction with this first observation, a second characteristic of the 
Pseudo-Clementines certainly merits recognition: after two or even three 
centuries of varying relations between Jews and Christians, the Pseudo- 
Clementines do not present a picture of a parting of the ways of Judaism 
and Christianity that is in any way complete. In fact, it is not at all clear 
that the Pseudo-Clementines show any awareness that such parting might 
be desirable, or even that such separation was possible. In general, the 
(main) religious point of view expressed in the Pseudo-Clementines sug- 
ests that it would take a long time before there was a complete parting 
of the ways between Judaism and Christianity. 


In this article I have attempted one small step: to mark an identifiable 
spot in the life of the first-century church by drawing on a variety of docu- 
ments (NT, Ambrosiaster, Eusebius/Hegesippus, and Clement), and to 
attempt to discern and describe selected beliefs and attitudes expressed in 
the writings of later Christians from the second through the fourth centuries 
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(Pseudo-Clementines). Looking back and forth from one time to the other 
helps to see how things may have changed and how they may have remained 
the same. The actual parting of the ways was, in fact, the parting of people. 
This human factor meant that the parting of the ways was not a merely 
mechanical process. And perhaps, equally so, the religious nature of what 
happened augmented the unpredictable character of an unforeseeable 
course of events. 

What we do not know is probably greater than what we do know, and 
perhaps even greater than what we ever will know. Of course, we can keep 
trying to learn what there is to know and to do what we can with the things 
that we learn. But, discerning the parting of the ways may require taking 
many small steps along the way to greater understanding. 


Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary Marion L. SOARDS 
Louisville, KY 
USA 

SUMMARY 


Paul’s letters often recall times when various churches faced and dealt with 
controversies regarding matters of faith and practice among early believers, par- 
ticularly concerning the church’s inheritance of certain traditions from Judaism. 
Remarkably these discordant issues persisted among groups in churches as late 
as the fourth century, as revealed in the Pseudo-Clementine Literature of that time. 
These later writings show how at times divisive issues related to the ongoing asso- 
ciation of church and synagogue existed among factions of Christians for centuries 
without a complete parting of the ways. 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF JOB 6,5-7 


Like many other passages in the Book of Job, the verses with which Job 
begins his second poetic speech present numerous exegetical difficulties. 
Many Joban scholars are of the opinion that Job’s remarks initially reflect 
little acknowledgement of Eliphaz’s long speech in Job 4-5, but instead 
continue the lament from chapter 3 as if his friend had not spoken. Only 
later in chapter 6, it is generally believed, does Job begin to address the 
friends more directly !. 

A few interpreters, however, have perceived a number of links between 
Job’s words in these verses and those of Eliphaz in the preceding chap- 
ters. Beuken, for example, has pointed out several semantic connections 
between Job 4-5 and Job 6 ?, while Habel views Job’s use of wy> in 6,2 
and "xn in 6,4 as allusions to elements of Eliphaz’s curse (in 5,2 and 5,7, 
respectively; see below) °. Taking these observations as a point of depar- 
ture, in this paper I argue that 6,5-7 is best interpreted as a sharp response 
to Eliphaz’s “vision” (4,12-21), one that offers a scathing rejection of his 
friends intimations of prophetic inspiration for his remarks. In addition 
to shedding light on some of the puzzling terms and imagery in these 
verses, this reading provides the basis for a new understanding of the enig- 
matic expression in 6,6b that has frequently been translated as “Is there 
any taste in the white of an egg?” 


I. CONTEXT: JOB 6,1-4 


After the standard introductory formula in 6,1 (MAX) ATX 72"), Job 
states that 1t is the great magnitude of his troubles that led to his out- 
burst in chapter 3 (6,2-3), and he identifies God as the cause of his suf- 
fering (6,4): 


! D.J.A. CLINES (Job 1-20 [WBC 17: Dallas, TX 1989] 167), for example, writes: “In 
6:2-13 he is evidently uttering a monologue, speaking neither to the friends nor to God. 
He ignores the friends entirely and speaks of God in the third person”. 

2 And in fact with chapters 3 and 7, as well; see W.A.M. BEUKEN, “Jobs Imprecation as 
the Cradle of a New Religious Discourse: The Perplexing Impact of the Semantic Correspon- 
dences Between Job 3, Job 4-5, and Job 6-7,” in The Book of Job (ed. W.A.M. BEUKEN) 
(Leuven 1994) 41-78, esp. 59-61. 

3 He also perceives links between 6,8-13 and 4,2-6; see N. HABEL, The Book of Job. 
A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 1985) 141. 
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6,2 Oh that my grief were actually weighed * yy Spur pu 1 
And laid in the balances together with my calamity! THIN D" DIN. > 
6,3 For then it would be heavier than the sand of the seas; 725" 0% Sinn Anny 
Therefore my words have been rash. 19927 Joy 
6,4 For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, "TY "TW Sen D 
Their poison my spirit drinks; am AND anan WR 
The terrors of God are arrayed against me. 299 MN ona 


As noted above, Habel has proposed links to Eliphaz’s previous speech 
in these verses. He writes, for example, that Job’s use of wy> in 6,2a is 
“an ironic allusion to a cue word” from Eliphaz’s curse in 5,2-7, which 
Eliphaz introduces by stating that “anger (wy>) slays the fool (5nx)” 5. 
He also suggests that the reference to the "Tw "xn in 6,4a provides a further 
link to 5,2-7, specifically, that the idea of Shaddai as an archer (cf. 16,9- 
14) is a veiled reference back to Eliphaz’s use of the phrase na 13 in 
5,76. Though the meaning of this phrase has long been debated, many 
interpreters are now of the opinion that Resheph here is the Canaanite god 
of pestilence whose arrows — like Apollo’s — cause disease (see also 
Deut 32,23-24) 7. In 6,4a, Job responds that it is in fact the “arrows of the 
Almighty (*T%)” that plague him, not those of Resheph, and in 6,4b he 
asserts that it is God's poison (nn) that his spirit is forced to consume $, 
Job 6,4c then provides further confirmation that Job sees 1128 — to whom 
Eliphaz urges Job to turn in 5,8 — as his persecutor. The noun "ny2 in 
6,4c, incidentally, occurs elsewhere in the Bible only in Ps 88,16, where 
the psalmist similarly laments that God is afflicting him. 


II. PROPOSAL: 6,5-7 AS JOB’S RESPONSE TO ELIPHAZ’S VISION (4,12-21) 


Following Habel’s proposal linking key terms in 6,2 and 6,4 to 5,2-7, 
I propose that beginning in 6,5 Job shifts from addressing Eliphaz’s 
curse to targeting his claim to have received a vision (4,12-21): 


4 For purposes of comparison, the NASB version will be used for the initial translation 
in each section; I will note in the discussions where my own interpretations differ. 

5 See also J. EBACH (Streiten mit Gott: Hiob 1-20 [Neukirchen 1996] 70) who com- 
ments: “In der Aufnahme des Stichworts ‘Unmut’ (ka‘as) wird die Differenz der Redeweise 
deutlich. Auf den ‘Merksatz’ des Elifas antwortet Hiob mit dem Ausdruck seiner Lage, die 
— fiir den Betroffenen — von keinem noch so richtigen Lehrsatz getroffen wird”. 

6 HABEL, The Book of Job, 145. See also C.L. Seow, Job 1-2. Interpretation and Com- 
mentary (Illuminations; Grand Rapids, MI 2013) 454-455. 

7 For a recent treatment, see J. BURNIGHT, “Job 5:7 as Eliphaz’s Response to Job’s 
‘Malediction’ (3:3-10)”, JBL 133 (2014) 77-94. 

8 Cf. the Song of Moses in Deuteronomy 32, esp. vv. 19 and 23-24. 
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6,5 Does the wild donkey bray over his grass, NUTI ND pD 
Or does the ox low over his fodder? 2 y NWY DN 
6,6 Can something tasteless be eaten without salt, nina ban born 
Or is there any taste in the white of an egg? noon 92 DvD U DN 


Crenshaw (followed by many others) considers these verses to be “impos- 
sible questions”, for which the answer is “No, obviously not” ?. But they 
lack the immediately obvious answer that characterizes other biblical 
examples of “impossible questions”: 1t is quite conceivable that the don- 
key and ox might make noise over their food, and it is of course possible 
for tasteless food to be eaten without salt, particularly if one is sufficiently 
desperate. Significantly, in his previous speech, Job himself has already 
made a connection in 3,24 between speech acts (i.e. that which comes out 
of the mouth) and food (that which goes in). There, he does in fact “groan” 
over his food: 


3,24 For my groaning comes at the sight of my food, xan NMIN am) 1262 
And my cries pour out like water. ARY o> In" 


Job’s words in 6,5-6, then, seem to invite deeper contemplation than the 
more automatic responses that characterize impossible questions. 

Further complicating the issue, it is not immediately apparent to what 
Job is alluding with these remarks. Some interpreters have proposed that 
they are connected to the sufferings Job describes in 6,2-3 !°. Others, how- 
ever, argue that Job is instead referring to the lack of comfort offered by 
the “friends”. Habel, for example, writes: 


If Job is the hungry, searching animal, then the food he desires to ease his 
anguish is “comfort” from his friends. That such “comfort” may be repre- 
sented by food is evident from Ps 69:21-22 [...] The point of Job’s impos- 
sible question, therefore, is that if he had received proper food (true words 
of comfort) from the friends he would not be screaming in anguish. The 
only food he does receive is tasteless (tápal) and insipid like the white of 
an egg !!. 


I agree with Habel that Job is referring to the “cold comfort” he has 
received, rather than to his sufferings more generally. But it is not merely 
that he has found his friends’ company “tasteless” or “insipid”; rather, 
he is offering a scathing rejection of Eliphaz’s claim to have had a vision 


? J. CRENSHAW, “Impossible Questions, Sayings, and Tasks”, Semeia 17 (1980) 19-34. 
See also R. GORDIS, The Book of Job. Commentary, New Translation, and Special Studies 
(New York 1978) 70-71. 

10 Cf. e.g., CLINES, Job 1-20, 169-171; GoRDIS, The Book of Job, 71; and DHORME. 

1! HABEL, The Book of Job, 146. 
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in 4,12-21. Indeed, there are key formal and thematic correspondences 
between the two passages. With respect to form, the construction found 
in 6,5-6 — interrogative ñ in parallelism with ox — also occurs in the 
key verse of the “vision” (4,17) !2: 


4,17 Shall mortal man be more just than God? PTY MOND wien 
Shall a man be more pure than his maker? [KJV] 2310 ınyn ON 


Here, too, Eliphaz’s words are often read as “impossible questions”: he 
has, it seems, perceived Job’s words in chapter 3 as a challenge to God’s 
justice, and offers a rebuke. But given the tenor of Job’s remarks — both 
in chapter 3 and subsequently — it would seem that Job is not inclined 
to respond to 4,17 with the ostensibly obvious “No, certainly not”. Instead, 
in 6,5-6 he offers a sharp riposte to Eliphaz’s critique and intimations of 
guilt, matching the questions in 4,17 with some of his own. In tying the 
themes of sustenance and speech together, his mention of a “wild don- 
key braying over grass” and an “ox lowing over fodder” recalls not only 
his own utterance in 3,24 (discussed above), but also Eliphaz’s reference 
to the “lion roaring for lack of prey” in 4,10-11. Job has been forced to 
“drink” the poison of God’s arrows (6,4); suffering has come in place 
of the expected — and in Job’s opinion, deserved — nourishment. To add 
insult to injury, Eliphaz has strongly implied that Job himself is to blame 
for his predicament. It is therefore not merely the lack of comfort, but also 
Eliphaz’s implicit accusations that provoke Job to anger. 

In 6,6 Job continues with the theme of food. As Dell writes, Job here 
“reveals that he has heard Eliphaz but found his words tasteless, mean- 
ingless and nauseating” !*. Once again, I agree that Job is responding to 
Eliphaz’s speech; here too, however, I believe that his words are more 
deliberately chosen than is generally assumed. The poet’s use of Pan is 


For an analysis of the use of this and other interrogative constructions in Job’s first 
speech cycle, see J.F.J. VAN RENSBURG, “Wise Men Saying Things by Asking Questions: 
The Function of the Interrogative in Job 3 to 14,” Old Testament Essays 4 (1991) 227-247. 
He cites a number of other examples of the 7 ... ax construction (6,30; 10,4; 10,5; 11,2; 
11,7; 13,8; 13,9), remarking that they are in each case rhetorical: “there is no presuppo- 
sition of doubt with regard to the response of the addressee” (228). Also see L.J. DE REGT, 
“Functions and Implications of Rhetorical Questions in the Book of Job,” in Biblical 
Hebrew and Discourse Linguistics (ed. R.D. BERGEN) (Winona Lake, IN 1994) 361- 
373. 

13 A number of interpreters express their dissatisfaction with the traditional understand- 
ing that the preposition 77 is being used to form a comparison here, and instead translate 
it as “before” or as “in the sight of”. For a recent summary, see SEOW, Job 1-21, 403- 
04. 

14 K, DELL, The Book of Job as Sceptical Literature (Berlin — New York 1991) 176. 
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an excellent example. The biblical occurrences of this term are believed 
to be derived from one of two identical roots: the first, posited for the 
adjectival form both here and in Lam 2,14, refers to something that is 
“tasteless” or “unseasoned” . As Clines notes, in Lamentations it is 
linked with xi to describe false oracles !°: 


2,14 Your prophets have seen for you Pont NW Jon PRA 
False and foolish visions; 
And they have not exposed your iniquity maw vn? qny-by maxi 
So as to restore you from captivity, 
But they have seen for you oma NID mao > Mn 
False and misleading oracles. 


bon is also thought to be related to the feminine noun nan, which is 
typically understood to mean “(moral) unsavouriness, unseemliness” 17. 
This rare term is found twice in Job (1,22 and 24,12), both times with 
implications of “falsity” or “wrongdoing” !8. In its only biblical occur- 
rence outside of Job, Jer 23,13, it is used specifically in connection with 
false prophecy: 


23,13 In the prophets of Samaria paw Rn 
I saw an offensive thing: TDN NN 
They prophesied by Baal 2922 18217 
And led my people Israel astray. Dens YNN UN 


The homograph (BDB’s bon II), with the concrete meaning of “paste, 
whitewash”, is found in biblical Hebrew only in Ezekiel. Here too, the 
context is one of false prophetic visions: the prophets mislead the people 
by “plastering over walls with whitewash”, predicting peace falsely when 
there is no peace. The term is used this way four times in Ezekiel 13 
(vv. 10-15), and once in Ezek 22,28: 


22,28 Her prophets have smeared whitewash for them, bon 079 100 mean 
Seeing false visions and divining lies for them, 213 on mnop Ni Dn 
Saying, “Thus says the Lord GOD,” MP MIR WON MD OWN 
When the LORD has not spoken. 727 Ko mm 


» a 


15 DCH glosses the occurrence in Job 6,6 as “tasteless”, “tasteless thing”, and in Lam 2,14 
as “folly, worthlessness”. Cf. the verb n»»n (“I speak foolishly”) in Ps 141,5. Interest- 
ingly, the Arabic cognate tufl means “spittle” (see next colon). 

16 CLINES, Job 1-20, 158. 

17 BDB; cf. HALOT (“tastelessness, offensiveness”). 

18 Many scholars also emend man in Job 4,18b to npn (God “ascribes error to his 
messengers”); if correct, this would provide yet another link between Job’s words and 
Eliphaz’s vision. 
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In this last example, it is made explicit that the prophets were claiming to 
speak for God, but that God had not spoken to them. Thus, in all six bib- 
lical examples of Pan outside of the single occurrence here in Job (five 
in Ezekiel, once in Lamentations) — irrespective of which of the two 
roots is understood to lie behind the term — the context is always one of 
false prophecy !?. This is also true of the feminine singular noun 75n in 
Jer 23,13. 

The poet’s use of mon, “salt”, is also rich with symbolism. This is the 
only time that the term occurs in Job, but in the other biblical passages 
where it is used as a metaphor it is associated with the idea of a covenant 
or a relationship of mutual support and obligation (as in the well-known 
phrase nom n°2, “covenant of salt”) 7°. Taking these connotations into 
account, the thrust of Job’s words in 6,6a (n»n""»an ban 55°) is there- 
fore not simply that he finds Eliphaz’s words “tasteless” or “bland”’; 
rather, this is a caustic critique of Eliphaz’s pretensions to prophetic sta- 
tus in his vision (4,12-21), and of his abandonment of his role as a trusted 
friend. 

The next colon, non 772 nÿv-w*-0x, sharpens this attack even fur- 
ther, though there has long been debate about its precise meaning. 17 is 
believed to mean “juice” or “spit”, while a wide variety of opinions have 
been offered for non ?!. The colon is generally interpreted as a continu- 
ation of the theme of “tastelessness” from the previous line; translations 
that have been offered include “is there taste in the white of an egg?” 2, 
the “slime of purslane” (RSV), “mallow juice” 7 (JPS), or even “slimy 
cream cheese” 24. The ancient versions and traditional authorities also 
show a variety of opinions 7. Rashi connects nan to the verb meaning 


19 JASTROW also notes that in medieval Hebrew a verb derived from “paste” means “to 
denounce, slander”. 

2 See, e.g., its association with offerings in Lev 2,13; Num 18,19; Ezek 43,24. As a 
preservative, it comes to symbolize a lasting covenant; that between God and David’s 
dynasty, for example, is characterized as a “covenant of salt” in 2 Chron 13,5. In Ezra 4,14 
the expression xin” N?27 mon is used to refer to those who are in the service of the 
palace. In addition, the Arabic expression “there is salt between us” is used to indicate 
friendship. 

21 DCH glosses non as “mallow, plant with tasteless juice, perhaps common mallow 
(malva sylvestris), marsh mallow (althaea officinalis), or purslane (saeda asphaltica)”, 
rather than “egg-yolk”. 

2 E.g., KJV, NAS, DHORME, HABEL; cf. Targum. 

23 Cf. Horst (“Eibischschleim”), FOHRER (“Schleim des Eibisch”). 

Pope, following A.S. YAHUDA and by comparison with the Arabic / wm. 

> LXX: èv pnuaoiv Kevoig (“in empty words”); Vulgate: potest aliquis gustare quod 
gustatum adfert mortem (“can a man taste that which, when tasted, brings death?” The 
Targumim preserve multiple readings; the one most frequently cited by commentators is 
xnabm xny2 pana (“in the albumen of an egg or its yoke”). The Peshitta’s misi> 
havi (lit. “saliva of purslane”) reflects a similar understanding of the phrase as a 
flavorless type of food. 
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“to be healthy, strong”; he suggests that the expression refers to the large 
quantity of saliva generated by eating strong-tasting food (such as garlic). 
He notes, though, that others read it as “dreams” (mom), but rejects this 
idea because of the dagesh in the lamed *. 

Habel summarizes the various proposals that have been offered by opin- 
ing that “none of the renderings of man are convincing”; he follows 
Dhorme (and others) in translating it as “white of an egg”, writing that 
this interpretation seems “as plausible as any” 7’. Tur-Sinai, however, ren- 
ders the expression as “saliva of dreams”, and views the entire section as 
referring to Job’s night terrors (as in v. 4) À, 

Despite Rashi’s reservations regarding the dagesh in the MT, I concur 
with Tur-Sinai that mon should be re-vocalized (as nin) and read with 
its more common meaning “dreams”. Unlike Tur-Sinai, however, I believe 
that Job is not referring here to his own dreams; instead, he is responding 
to 4,12-21, in which Eliphaz claims to have had a night vision ?”. Job 6,6b 
therefore continues the idea of “false prophecy” indicated by the meta- 
phoric use of bn in the previous colon. Here the poet’s genius is once 
again apparent: while nyv can mean “taste,” it is of course also used 
figuratively to indicate “judgment, discretion, discernment” °°. Indeed, 
avt it is used in just this way with 13 (“spit”) in 1 Sam 21,14, where 
David feigns madness by allowing “drool” to run down his beard: 


21,14 So he disguised his sanity before them, ot 2 Doan” 07392 iyo 10% 
and acted insanely in their hands, and mv am viva nn by an 
scribbled on the doors of the gate, and UPTON 
let his saliva run down his beard. 


This is in fact the only other occurrence of the noun ©” in the biblical 
corpus *!, and it is used in a deception to indicate a lack of ayb, “judgment, 


26 Rashi’s grandson Rabbenu Tam prefers the “dream” meaning; he interprets it as “is 
there taste in the saliva of a dream?”, with the idea being that the friends’ words are as 
useless as a beverage consumed in a dream, which is only saliva upon waking (Teshuvoth 
Dunash, 61f.). 

27 HABEL, The Book of Job, 139. 

28 N. TUR-SINAI, The Book of Job. A New Commentary, rev. ed. (Jerusalem 1967) 114- 
117. He views both the bn and the 3 as “the poisonous saliva or secretion which the 
dream phantoms administer to him”. 

22 It should be noted that TUR-SINAI in fact attributes this vision to Job rather than to 
Eliphaz; see H. TORCZYNER, Das Buch Hiob. Eine kritische Analyse des überlieferten Hiob- 
textes (Wien 1920) 10-14, and TUR-SINAL New Commentary, 88-91. Several other scholars 
also view 4,12-21 as originally being Job’s words; for a recent discussion, see K. BROWN, 
The Vision in Job 4 and Its Role in the Book (FAT 2.75; Tübingen 2015). 

30 E.g., 1 Sam 25,33; Job 12,20; Ps 119,66; Prov 11,22; 26,16. 

31 A verbal form (79) is found in Lev 15,3, where it describes the “flowing” of issue 
(2) from a man’s flesh. 
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discernment”. Scholars have often noted that Eliphaz makes frequent use 
of wordplay in his own speech in Job 4-5 *. Here Job uses some of his 
own, punning on the idea of “taste” (or more properly the lack thereof): 
just as in the previous colon the idea of Pan without mon is a symbolic 
assertion that Eliphaz’s words are false prophecy and so are unworthy of 
one who claims to be his friend, so in 6,6b Job continues his critique by 
stating that there is “no discernment in the drivel of dreams”, thus accus- 
ing Eliphaz of speaking nonsense with his claim to have had a nocturnal 
vision in chapter 4. 

In 6,7 Job completes his rejection of Eliphaz’s statements, once more 
comparing them to undesirable food: 


6,7 My soul refuses to touch them; DJ YI) MIND 
They are like loathsome food to me. "An? ID nan 


No object is explicitly mentioned in the first colon, though most com- 
mentators assume that the Pan and 13 from 6,6 are being referred to; 
these would then provide the antecedent for the plural pronoun man in 
the second colon. The rest of 6,7b — the phrase an» 75 — has also 
been viewed as problematic, and often emended. Clines writes: “This 
difficult colon is lit. ‘they are like the sickness of my food,’ which may 
be taken as ‘they are as food that is loathsome to me’ (RSV)” 33. He thus 
interprets the colon to mean “they (such foods as described in v. 6) are like 
diseased food to me”, reading "an 75 as equivalent to "7 an>. But 
the fact that the pronominal suffix is attached to “bread”, rather than 
to the word being interpreted as “sickness”, suggests that Job is referring 
to something specific here. Significantly, forms of the III-weak root 717 
occur elsewhere in the Bible not just to refer to those who are ritually 
unclean (as in Lev 12,2; 15,33; and 20,18), but also to the suffering of 
those whom God is punishing or has abandoned **. 

If Job is in fact responding to Eliphaz, then this colon makes sense as 
it stands: Job has previously (3,24) lamented that his “groaning comes 
at the sight of his bread, and [his] roars (NIXW) pour out like water” 3, 


32 See, e.g., K. FULLERTON, “Double Entendre in the First Speech of Eliphaz”, JBL 49 
(1930) 320-374; Y. HOFFMAN, “The Use of Equivocal Words in the First Speech of Eliphaz 
(Job IV-V)”, VT 30 (1980) 114-119. 

33 CLINES, Job 1-20, 159. 

34 E.g., m7 in Lam 1,13; 5,17; 7 in Isa 1,5; Jer 8,18; Lam 1,22. Also cf. mT”, “sick- 
ness” in the phrase “sickness of Egypt” in Deut 7,15 and 28,60. 

35 Many interpreters have compared the imagery in this verse to that found in several 
laments in which sorrow is expressed by the metaphor of a “diet” of tears and groaning; 
in these passages, the supplicant’s sorrow is due to tragedy that follows the withdrawal of 
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Eliphaz has answered that the “roaring” (nan) lion perishes for lack of 
food (4,10-11), but one who turns to God will be “redeemed from death in 
a time of famine” and hidden from the “scourge of the tongue” (5,20-21). 
Here in chapter 6, Job retorts that his soul refuses to accept Eliphaz’s 
words, for they are as sickening (°T) to him as the “bread” (an) about 
which he has already complained in chapter 3. The poetic association 
in 6,5-7 of speech (i.e. what comes out of the mouth) and food (that 
which goes in) thus continues a motif found previously in both Job’s and 
Eliphaz’s speeches. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Job’s words in 6,5-7 are therefore not merely a general lamentation 
about his circumstances; instead, they are a scathing critique of Eliphaz’s 
assessment of his circumstances. Eliphaz has perceived Job’s remarks in 
chapter 3 as a challenge to God’s justice and, after implying prophetic 
sanction for his remarks (in 4,12-16), criticizes those who would presume 
to question their maker (4,17-21). 

When Job begins to speak again in chapter 6, he disputes Eliphaz’s 
assertions: he believes that he is justified in speaking “impatiently”, and 
indeed has shown considerable restraint given the magnitude of his calam- 
ity (6,2-3). It is not the arrows of Resheph that afflict him, but those of 
God himself (6,4); if he “lows” like a beast, it is because he has not been 
given the “food” to which he believes he is entitled (6,5). In 6,6 — as in 
3,24 and 4,10-11 — the poet uses clever wordplay to make the transition 
from “food” to “speech”: Job asserts that Eliphaz’s words are not those 
of friendship (“salt”), but rather are “tasteless” and the “drivel of dreams” 
(false prophecy). In 6,7 he declares that he refuses to accept them, for they 
are as toxic to him as the “bread” about which he previously expressed 
his displeasure in chapter 3. Far from ignoring Eliphaz’s speech, then, the 
poet has Job offer an ingenious, highly allusive response which categori- 
cally rejects his “friend’s” counsel. 

This interpretation also solves the difficulties that scholars have iden- 
tified in 6,5-7, while requiring none of the various emendations to the 
consonantal text that have been proposed (other than the re-vocalization 
of nin). It clarifies the allusions in the questions in 6,5 by linking them 


divine favor. See, e.g., Pss 42,4; 80,5; 102,5-6; Lam 1,11; Isa 51,11-14. It is fitting that Job 
would utilize such language, since as the previous verse indicates he also believes himself 
to be abandoned — even opposed — by God; he thus echoes the traditional expressions 
of mourning. 
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formally to Eliphaz’s “Can a mortal be more just than God?” in 4,17, 
and thematically to the lions who “roar” and “lack prey” in 4,10-11. 
In addition, reading 6,6-7 as a rejection of Eliphaz’s claim to have had a 
vision explains the poet’s use of bn, mon, nyy, and the puzzling phrase 
am) 7D. Perhaps most significantly, it also provides the basis for a new 
translation of the long-debated non > as “drivel of dreams”. 
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SUMMARY 


Like many other passages in the Book of Job, the verses with which Job begins 
his second poetic speech in chapter 6 present numerous exegetical difficulties. In 
this paper I propose that reading 6,5-7 as a sharp riposte to Eliphaz’s vision (4,12- 
21) can help to illuminate some of the more puzzling terms and expressions in 
these verses, and also provide the basis for a new understanding of the enigmatic 
expression in 6,6b that has frequently been translated as “Is there any taste in the 
white of an egg?” 


SEEING THE JOHANNINE LAST MEAL AS A COVENANT MEAL 
(JOHN 13 AND EXODUS 24) 


The goal of this article is to demonstrate structural and thematic simi- 
larities between John 13 and Exodus 24. Many Johannine scholars have 
suggested the entire Book of Deuteronomy as the background of John 13. 
Although R.M. Chennattu rightly pointed out that Exodus 24, which con- 
tains a covenant meal, has many common features with John 13, she did 
not develop further how they are connected. Therefore, I intend to fill 
this gap through this study. I will do this by proposing the following five 
common elements. First, the representatives of each group in John 13 and 
Exodus 24 were invited to a meal, and they saw God and ate before him. 
Second, the groups received divine commandments. Third, the groups 
responded positively at first but soon failed to obey. Fourth, both narra- 
tives include or imply a blood ritual. Finally, there was an intermediary 
among the participants who had a more intimate relationship with God. 
These elements invite us to understand John 13 as a covenant meal. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The influence of the Book of Exodus on the Fourth Gospel has been 
noticed by Johannine scholars !. For instance, the close relationship between 
the Johannine signs and Moses’ signs and references to Moses (1,17; 5,46) 
or to the events in Exodus (3,14; 6,31; 7,38) have been suggested as two 
primary reasons for this connection ?. 

John 13 *, which is the focus of the present study, belongs to the fare- 
well discourse (John 13-17). Scholars have proposed various backgrounds 


! R.E. BROWN, The Gospel According to John I-XII (AB 29; New Haven, CT — London 
2008) Ix; J.J. Enz, “The Book of Exodus as a Literary Type for the Gospel of John”, JBL 76 
(1957) 208-215; R.H. SMITH, “Exodus Typology in the Fourth Gospel”, JBL 81 (1962) 329- 
342. 

2 Brown, John I-XII, lx. For more detailed discussion, see T.F. GLASSON, Moses in the 
Fourth Gospel (SBT 40; London 1963); W.A. MEEKS, The Prophet-King. Moses Traditions 
and the Johannine Christology (NovTSup 14; Leiden 1967). 

3 John 13 is the opening chapter of the so-called Book of Glory (13,1 — 20,31). Johannine 
scholars agree that a new narrative begins at 13,1, but they differ about where this narrative 
ends. I think the narrative ends in v. 38 instead of v. 30. The account of Jesus” prediction 
of Peter’s denial in vv. 36-38 makes for a much more dramatic scene when we read it 
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for this discourse, such as the entire Book of Deuteronomy, Moses” fare- 
well discourse in Deuteronomy 31-33, Exodus 33-34, other farewell 
discourses in the OT (e.g., Genesis 49; Joshua 23-24; 1 Samuel 12), and 
the Second Temple literature (e.g., Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; 
Assumption of Moses, Jub. 22,10-30) *. Among these many candidates, the 
entire Book of Deuteronomy has been defended by the majority of Johan- 
nine scholars. However, unlike John 13-17, the background of John 13 
itself has not received much attention. Recently, R.M. Chennattu, in her 
study of Johannine discipleship, argues that behind John 13-17 lies “the 
covenant motif across the OT” not just Deuteronomy *. Regarding John 13, 
she briefly notes its close relationship with Exodus 24: 


Moreover, there is no covenant meal in Joshua 24, but John 13-17 is situated 
within the context of Jesus” last meal with his disciples (see 13:1-38). As we 
shall see, the covenant meal in Exodus 24 and Jesus’ meal with his disciples 
in John 13 seem to have much in common with respect to their function in 
the renewal of a covenant relationship. One need not look for exact parallels 
between John’s narrative and any single OT tradition, but rather identify 
the essential elements of the OT covenant traditions appearing in John 13— 
17 8; 


A covenant meal, a blood rite, and a theophany are often considered 
as three essential elements for establishing a covenant between God and 
humans 7, and Chennattu points out that Exodus 24, which contains a 


together with 13,1-30. The evangelist contrasts Jesus’ faithfulness to his people and Peter’s 
unfaithfulness to his master. As the hour of Jesus’ return to the Father approaches (vv. 1, 
3), Jesus loved them (his own people) to the fullest extent (v. 1), while Jesus predicted 
that Peter would deny him at least three times before daybreak (v. 38). Moreover, Peter does 
not appear in the last discourse (chapters 14-17) and only reappears during the account of 
Jesus’ arrest (18,10). 

4 A.J. KOSTENBERGER, “John”, Commentary on the New Testament Use of the Old 
Testament (eds. G.K. BEALE — D.A. CARSON) (Grands Rapids, MI 2007) 415-512, here 
483-484. Y. SIMOENS, La gloire d’aimer. Structures stylistiques et interpretatives dans le 
Discours de la Cène (Jn 13-17) (AnBib 90; Rome 1981) 200-250, suggests that the entire 
Book of Deuteronomy is the primary background based on the observations that they share 
covenant features. Simoens argues that John 13-17 should be understood as a covenant 
genre rather than a farewell scene. See also A. LACOMARA, “Deuteronomy and the Farewell 
Discourse (John 13:31 — 16:33)”, CBO 36 (1974) 65-84; J.W. PRYOR, John, Evangelist 
of the Covenant People. The Narrative and Themes of the Fourth Gospel (Downers Grove, 
IL 1992); and G.R. BEASLEY-MURRAY, John (WBC 36; Waco, TX 1987) 223, for the 
study of the relation between John 13-17 and the covenant theme in Deuteronomy. 

3 R.M. CHENNATTU, Johannine Discipleship as a Covenant Relationship (Peabody, 
MA 2006) 68. 

6 CHENNATTU, Johannine Discipleship, 69. 

7 D.J. MCCARTHY, Treaty and Covenant (AnBib 21A; Rome 1978) 243-276, 294-298. 
See also R. DE VAUX, Studies in Old Testament Sacrifice (Cardiff 1964); N.H. SNAITH, 
“Sacrifices in the Old Testament”, VT 7 (1957) 308-317; G.E. MENDENHALL, Law and 
Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East (Pittsburgh, PA 1955) 3-13, 24-35. 
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covenant meal, has more features in common with John 13 in terms of the 
covenant motif than Joshua 24 8. Because Chennattu rejects any attempt 
to identify a specific OT text, but instead alludes to various OT covenant 
traditions in general, she does not develop further how John 13 and Exo- 
dus 24 may be connected. Therefore, I intend to fill this gap through this 
study. 

Before jumping into the task of comparing these two chapters, I think 
1t would be helpful to examine their larger context. Exodus 24 belongs 
to Exod 19,1— 24,18, which narrates the story of the theophany on Sinai 
and the receiving of the Ten Commandments and other laws. Israel arrived 
at Mount Sinai and camped in front of the mountain (19,1-2). Only Moses 
was allowed to go up the mountain to meet YHWH (19,3) and to hear the 
invitation that required an appropriate response from Israel (19,5). YHWH°s 
words were patterned on a bilateral covenant formulary. YHWH promised 
Israel the privilege of being his “treasured possession”, a “kingdom of 
priests”, and a “holy nation” if they would fully obey him and keep his 
commandments (19,5-6). Moses told everything he had heard from YHWH 
to the elders, who in turn spoke to the people (19,7-8) ?. They promised to 
keep all his commandments (19,8), namely those specified in Exodus 20— 
23. Then Exodus 20 presents an account of the covenant meal in which 
Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel as the represen- 
tatives of the people “went up and saw the God of Israel” (24,9-10) and 
“ate and drank” (24,11). 

Is it legitimate to consider the last meal in John 13 as a covenant meal 
as well? In the Synoptics, the word 61@81)Kn (covenant) is used in the 
Passover meal (Matt 26,28; Mark 14,24; Luke 22,20). However, the evan- 
gelist does not use this term in John 13. As discussed earlier, even though 
Chennattu suggests broad OT covenant traditions as the background of 
John 13-17, she focuses attention on the structural similarities between 
John 13-17 and Josh 24,1-28. Based on these similarities, she considers 
the meal in John 13 as a covenant meal. Below is her comparison !°. 


8 The meal in Exodus 24 has often been taken as a covenant meal. See J.P. HYATT, 
Exodus (NCB; London 1971) 257-258; B.S. CHILDs, Exodus (OTL; Philadelphia, PA 1974) 
507. However, E.W. NICHOLSON, “The Interpretation of Exodus XXIV 9-11”, VT 24 (1974) 
77-96, here 84-94, objects to this understanding. 

2 D.K. STUART, Exodus (NAC 2; Nashville, TN 2006) 424. 

10 CHANNATTU, Johannine Discipleship, 69. Regarding the essential elements of 
the covenant genre, see J. L'HOUR, La morale de l'alliance (CahRB 5; Paris 1966); 
P. KALLUVEETTIL, Declaration and Covenant. A Comprehensive Review of the Covenant 
Formula from the Old Testament and the Ancient Near East (AnBib 88; Rome 1982); 
CHANNATTU, Johannine Discipleship, 58-66. 
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John 13-17 


Josh 24,1-28 


1. Jesus and the disciples gather 
together for the farewell meal 
(13,1-38) 


. Joshua and the people gather in 


the presence of God at Shechem 
(24,1) 


2. The promise of God’s 
indwelling presence and 
guidance (14,1-31) 


. The proclamation of God’s 


election and guidance of the 
people (24,2-13) 


3. A call to abide and keep the 
commandments (15,1-17) 


. A call to obedience and a call to 


a decision (24,14-15) 


4. Jesus” warning of the 
consequences of discipleship 
(15,18 — 16,24) 


. Joshua’s warning of the 


consequences of the decision 
(24,16-20) 


5. The disciples’ profession of 
faith (16,25-33) 


. The people’s response of total 


allegiance to YHWH (24,21-24) 


6. A prayer consecrating the 
covenant community of 
the disciples (17,1-26) 


. A ceremony sealing the covenant 


(24,25-28) 


Although Chennattu compares John 13-17 with Josh 24,1-28, I suggest 
Exodus 19-24 as a closer analogue: 


1. A call to obey and keep the commandments (19,5); 

2. God's promise of making the Israelites his own possession (19,5-6); 

3. The people's response of total allegiance to YHwH (19,7-8); 

4. God's warning of the consequences of disobedience (23,21); 

5. A ceremony sealing the covenant (24,5-8); 

6. Moses and the leaders of Israel gathered together for the covenant 
meal (24,1-18). 


When we carefully analyze this comparison, we find that Exodus 24 has 
more common features than Josh 24,1-28 for two reasons. First, in Exodus 
and John, the Lord meets with representatives of the larger population: 
YHWH and the leaders of Israel in Exodus, and Jesus and the disciples in 
John; in Joshua, the whole people are gathered together. Second, Exodus 
and John include a meal (the covenant meal in Exodus 24, the farewell 
meal in John 13), while there is no meal in Joshua 24. Third, John and 
Exodus have extended monologues by Jesus (John 14,1 — 16,33) and 
Y HWH (Exod 20,2 — 23,33). Conversely, Joshua, not God, is the one who 
does most of the speaking in Josh 24,1-28. 

Therefore, my hypothesis is that just as YHwH made a covenant with 
Israel at Sinai in Exodus 24, so the Johannine Jesus makes a covenant with 
the disciples in the last meal in John 13. I also propose that just as Moses 
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had a pivotal role in the making of the first covenant, so the Beloved 
Disciple has a central role in the making of the new covenant. In order 
to support this hypothesis, in the next section, I will concentrate on how 
John 13 and Exodus 24 have common features related to the covenant 
motif. 


II. COMPARISON BETWEEN JOHN 13 AND EXODUS 24 IN TERMS OF 
THE COVENANT MOTIF 


1. Theophany and Having a Meal Before God 


Exodus 24 begins with YHWH’s command that Moses and the elders 
should assemble before him. Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel are invited by YHwH to participate in this special experi- 
ence. When they go up on the mountain, they see YHwH (vv. 10, 11), and 
they eat and drink before him (v. 11). In this theophany, the author of 
Exodus emphasizes the visual witness of the leaders by repeating two syn- 
onyms: AN (v. 10) and in (v. 11). We cannot be certain about the exact 
nature of their vision, but v. 10b says that they saw a pavement of sap- 
phire stone under YHwH's feet !!. The two verbs for seeing emphasize the 
fact that Moses and the elders are eyewitnesses of God's presence among 
them. 

In John’s Prologue, the evangelist clearly states that the only way to 
see God is through Jesus, “who is in the bosom of the Father” (1,18). 
This notion is reaffirmed by the words of Jesus as the narrative unfolds. 
Jesus declares that to see him is to see God (12,45). Through his response 
to Philip’s question at table, Jesus reminds his disciples that in the very 
moment when they are sitting with him, they see God (14,9). Just as the 
leaders of Israel saw YHwH, so the disciples at the table see Jesus, who is 
identified with the Father. While the leaders of Israel saw YHwH's footstool 
(Exod 24,10), the disciples see the incarnate Word, who washes their feet 
(John 13,4-12). Seeing Jesus may not seem very significant, since so many 
people had already seen him in person (e.g., 1,39; 9,37; 12,21), but 1f we 


1! Scholars have suggested different interpretations for this seeing, arguing, for example, 
on the basis of YHwH's refusal to grant Moses” request to see his glory in Exodus 33,18 
and YHWH’s statement in Exodus 33,20. J.I. DURHAM, Exodus (WBC 3; Waco, TX 1987) 
344, argues that what the people saw was not YHWH’s appearance but the appearance 
beneath him. W.C. KAISER, JR., Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers (EBC 2; Grand 
Rapids, MI 1990) 450, suggests they saw an “inward, spiritual, or prophetic vision”. How- 
ever, T.E. FRETHEIM, Exodus (Louisville, KY 1991) 260, insists that it was “an actual 
seeing”. 
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consider that seeing God and eating before him are connected both in 
Exodus 24 and John 13, it is hard to miss the implication that the partici- 
pants are experiencing God's presence in an extraordinary form. 

Just as the leaders of Israel had the covenant meal before YHwH, so 
the disciples have a covenant meal with Jesus. Given that the Exodus 
covenant was made between YHWH and all of the Israelites, the selection 
of just a few representatives reveals God's willingness to let some of the 
people act on behalf of all. In John 13, Jesus, the incarnate Word, shares 
the last supper with a small group of disciples whom we may understand 
to be representatives of all those who follow Jesus (v. 1). We know that 
there were at least six disciples at the table (Judas the betrayer, Peter, the 
Beloved Disciple, Thomas, Philip, and another Judas), and there must 
have been many more disciples besides who could not participate in the 
meal. In this sense, the disciples who were with Jesus at the meal acted 
on behalf of all of Jesus” disciples, since the new covenant included all 
of his followers and not just those at table with him (see John 17,20). 
Just as the representatives of Israel were invited to see the glory of YHwH 
and to eat with him, so Jesus’ chosen disciples are invited to see his 
glory (14,7-9) and to eat with him. The fact that a theopany is accompa- 
nied by a meal in both texts supports my hypothesis. 


2. Receiving Divine Commandments 


The next common theme is that both groups in these two narratives 
receive divine commandments. The knowledge of God is one of the impor- 
tant requirements for entering a covenant relationship with God, and this 
knowledge can be obtained through divine commandments !?. Thus, receiv- 
ing divine commandments is an indispensable element in these covenant 
relationships. In Exodus 24 Moses twice delivered what he had heard 
from YHWH: “all the Lord’s words and laws” (v. 3) and “the Book of the 
Covenant” (v. 7). Moses wrote the latter after he had first proclaimed 
God's word (v. 3). Even though scholars disagree about the contents of 
the Book of the Covenant !, it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
written version (Exod 20,1 — 23,33) and the spoken version were much the 
same. Therefore, the contents of the law that Moses announced to Israel 
in Exodus 24 include the Decalogue (20,1-17) and more specific laws 
that can be derived from it (21,1 — 23,33). These commandments are what 
YHWH required Israel to obey in order to live as his covenant people. The 


12 R, DE MENEZES, Voices from Beyond. Theology of the Prophetical Books (Mumbai 
2003) 110-113. 
13 See W.H. Propp, Exodus 19-40 (AB 2A; New York 2006) 295, for this discussion. 
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fact that YHwH had saved the people from slavery was presented as the 
basis of these divine commandments (19,4; 20,2), and the commandments 
can be summarized in two parts: love your God (Deut 6,4-5) and love your 
fellow covenant members (Lev 19,18). 

In the same manner, the Johannine Jesus gave “a new commandment” 
to his disciples (13,34) !*. Like the commandments in Exodus, this new 
commandment requires the members of the covenant to love each other. 
Just as YHWH’s love, expressed in the deliverance of his people, became 
the ground for requiring them to keep his commandments, so Jesus” sal- 
vific love becomes the foundation for commanding mutual love among 
his disciples (13,34). Although Jesus’ new commandment itself does not 
explicitly require the disciples to love him, such an expectation is implicit 
in the Gospel. In the Last Discourse, Jesus juxtaposes loving him and 
obeying his commandments; whoever loves him will do what he com- 
mands (14,15). When he meets Peter after the resurrection, Jesus asks 
three times, “Do you love me?” (21,15-17). 


3. The Response of the People to the Divine Commandments 


When Israel heard YHWH’s words through Moses, they promised to 
obey everything YHwH had said (Exod 24,3; 24,7) !5. The fact that they 
repeated almost identical confessions each time they heard God's words 
reflects their firm resolve to obey YHwH’s commandments, and yet they 
soon failed to do so. While Moses was with YHwH on the mountain, they 
broke the second commandment of the Decalogue by making the golden 
calf and worshipping it as their god, even though they had just vowed 
not to engage in idolatry (Exod 32,1-20). 

The failure of Israel in Exodus 24 to keep the promises it had made 
reminds us of Peter’s denials (John 18,17.25.27), which were made within 
hours of his declaration of loyalty (John 13,37). While Israel showed its 
enthusiasm by twice agreeing to the covenant, Peter did so by expressing 
his willingness to die for Jesus. Although both Israel and Peter acted con- 
fidently in accepting the terms of the covenant, both soon failed to keep 
their vows. This shows us the weakness of Israel and Peter, which forges 
another link between the covenent accounts found in Exodus and John. 


14 R.E. BROWN, The Gospel According to John XII-XXI (AB 29A; New Haven, CT — 
London 2008) 614. Brown connects receiving a new commandment here with the cove- 
nant theme in Jer 31,31-34. 

'S Regarding expressions of love and hate in the context of the covenant, see 
S.L. MCKENZIE, Covenant (UBT; St. Louis, MO 2000) 38, who argues that language of 
love and hate is closely related to obeying and disobeying the laws in the covenant. 
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4. Blood Ritual 


Just as in other accounts of making covenants, a blood rite is found both 
in Exodus 24 and John 13. After writing down all he heard from YHwH, 
Moses commanded young Israelite men to offer young bulls as burnt 
offerings and fellowship offerings to YHWH (Exod 24,4-5). Moses then 
took the blood of the bulls and sprinkled it on the altar and on the people 
(Exod 24,6-8). While the sprinkling of blood is variously interpreted !9, 
I think, as William H. Propp points out, this ritual is closely related to the 
passage in Genesis 15 which tells how Abram and YHWH made a cove- 
nant with halved animals !”. This ceremony reminded both parties that the 
consequence of breaking the covenant would be the shedding of blood !8. 
Covering the altar and the people with blood in Exodus 24 very likely 
symbolized that YHWH and Israel were promising to accept the penalty of 
bloodletting if they broke the covenant. This explains why YHwH intended 
to kill the Israelites who broke the covenant by making the golden calf 
(Exod 32,10). 

Unlike the Lord’s Supper in the Synoptics, the Fourth Gospel makes 
no direct mention of “blood” or “covenant” in the last meal, but the evan- 
gelist does communicate a covenant theology indirectly. Many Johannine 
scholars notice that “laying aside” (ti0no1v) in 13,4 and “taking up” 
(éAaBev) in 13,12, which vividly portray the footwashing scene, are 
closely linked to the good shepherd’s action of “laying down” (10,15.17.18) 
and “taking up” (10,18) his life for the sheep '”. In other words, Jesus’ 
action of washing his disciples’ feet symbolizes laying down and taking 
up his life for them, reminding us of his crucifixion and resurrection. 
In addition, according to Chennattu, the term “part” (uépoc), which was 
used by Jesus in his response to Peter”s initial refusal to let Jesus wash his 
feet, has a close connection with covenant relationships. She observes that 
pon (“share of the booty, a share of property”) is translated as pépog in 
the LXX. In the OT, this Hebrew word especially indicates a portion of the 
Promised Land that was given to each tribe of Israel by YHwH as an inher- 
itance based on the covenant relationship that he had with them °°. Against 


16 DURHAM, Exodus, 343-344. 

17 Propp, Exodus 19-40, 295. 

18 Regarding blood rite, see W.R. SMITH, The Religion of the Semites. The Fundamental 
Institutions (New York 1972) 312-326. 

1% M.L. CoLoE, Dwelling in the Household of God. Johannine Ecclesiology and Spiritu- 
ality (Collegeville, MN 2007) 131; F.J. MOLONEY, The Gospel of John (SP 4; Collegeville, 
MN 1998) 378. 

20 CHENNATTU, Johannine Discipleship, 94-96. Two other main interpretations of the 
footwashing view it as a model of hospitality, or as an example of how to prepare to meet 
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this OT background, the footwashing scene appears to have been designed 
by the evangelist to symbolize a blood ritual of the covenant between Jesus 
and those who believe in him, and the evangelist seems to be saying that 
only through the blood that Jesus will shed on the cross can the members 
of the new covenant receive a spiritual inheritance from Jesus. 


5. Moses and the Beloved Disciple: The Intermediaries 


In Exodus 24, Moses played an exceptional role in establishing the 
covenant relationship between YHwH and the Israelites. While the other 
leaders were forbidden to approach him, he was allowed to draw close 
to YHWH (Exod 24,2). Moses continued to enjoy the presence of YHWH 
when he went up on the mountain after the covenant meal. The cloud and 
YHWH’s glory in Exod 24,15-16 are typical signs used to indicate God's 
presence in Exodus (see 13,21-22; 14,19-20.24; 19,16; 40,34-38). 

In the account of the last supper, the Beloved Disciple is the disciple 
who sits closest to Jesus ?!. This is evident from the fact that he was reclin- 
ing on Jesus’ “bosom” (KöArog, 13,23). The intimacy that this disciple 
had with Jesus resembles the intimacy the incarnate Word enjoyed with 
the Father (1,18). Only the Fourth Gospel describes him as “the one whom 
Jesus loved” (öv nyóára è ’Incoüg), the one who experienced the most 
intimate relationship with Jesus (13,23). His closeness to Jesus is also 
revealed in the episodes of Jesus’ arrest and crucifixion. When Jesus is 
taken into the house of the high priest, Peter and the Beloved Disciple 
follow (18,15). Although Peter could not enter the house, the disciple does 
go into the house (18,15-16). In addition, among the disciples who partici- 
pate in the meal, this disciple is the only one who remains near Jesus at the 
cross (19,25-27). The title “the one whom Jesus loved” itself also indi- 
cates Jesus’ special affection toward him. Similarly, Moses also received 
special favor from YHWH and was called by name in Exod 33,12-17. 

These two figures also resemble each other in their role as intermedi- 
aries. Moses performed this role not only between Israel and YHwH but 
also between Israel’s leaders and YHwH. Moses brought them the message 
from YHwH that they should come up to him and worship at a distance 


God. See A.J. HULTGREN, “The Johannine Footwashing (13:1-11) as Symbol of Eschato- 
logical Hospitality”, NTS 28 (1982) 539-546, for the former view, and H. Weiss, “Foot 
Washing in the Johannine Community”, NovT 21 (1979) 298-325, for the latter. 

21 For an insightful analysis of the identity of the Beloved Disciple, see J.H. CHARLESWORTH, 
The Beloved Disciple. Whose Witness Validates the Gospel of John? (Valley Forge, PA 1995); 
S.M. SCHNEIDERS, “ «Because of the Woman’s Testimony...» Reexamining the Issue of 
Authorship in the Fourth Gospel”, NTS 44 (1998) 513-535. 
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(Exod 24,1). Moses also brought the Israelites the law of YHwH (Exod 24,3.7). 
In the Fourth Gospel, the Beloved Disciple asks Jesus who the betrayer 
is (13,25). No one else in the room was brave enough to ask this ques- 
tion, not even Peter, who had showed his closeness with Jesus by bravely 
objecting when Jesus asked to wash his feet. However, in the Synoptic 
parallels, when Jesus says that one of them will betray him, each disciple 
asks Jesus whether he is the betrayer or not, without any intermediary 
(Matt 26,22; Mark 14,19), or they question each other about it (Luke 22,23). 
It is also obvious that the intermediary roles of Moses and the Beloved 
Disciple in their respective groups were possible not simply because they 
were physically closest to YHwH or Jesus but because they had the most 
intimate relationship with them and received special love from them. 

These two characters are also similar in that both the Book of Exodus 
and the Gospel of John refer to them putting what they had seen and heard 
from YHWH or Jesus in writing. Exod 24,4 says that immediately after he 
delivered YHwH’s word for the first time to Israel, Moses then wrote 
down everything YHwH had said to him on Sinai. The book he wrote is 
called “the Book of the Covenant” and was read to the people (v. 7). The 
most probable reason for making a written record was to hand it down to 
subsequent generations in an accurate and reliable form 7*. The Book of 
Exodus claims that Moses wrote at least some portions of the book (17,14; 
24,4; 34,1.27-28). John 21,24 identifies the Beloved Disciple as the one 
who “has written these things” (ô ypówyac tadra). Deciding what ypúqpo 
in this verse means is not easy 3. However, no matter what position we 
take, it is clear that the Disciple played a significant role in the develop- 
ment of the Fourth Gospel. 


III. CONCLUSION 


Even though we have focused on the similarity of these two narratives, 
there are differences as well. For example, the locale of the narratives are 
very different, Mount Sinai on the one hand and the room used for the last 
meal on the other. Nothing in John resembles the building of “an altar at 
the foot of the mountain” or setting up “twelve stone pillars representing 


22 STUART, Exodus, 553. 

23 Two meanings have primarily been suggested for this verb: (1) the Disciple actually 
wrote the Fourth Gospel by his own hand; or (2) he stands behind the Gospel. F.R.M. HrrcH- 
cock, “The Use of ypagetv”, JTS 31 (1930) 271-275, holds the former interpretation. 
G. SCHRENK, “Grapho, graphe, gramma”, TDNT 1, 742-773, here 768, favors the latter 
interpretation. 
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the twelve tribes of Israel” (Exod 24,4). While a real blood sacrifice of the 
animals takes place in the Exodus passage, there is no real blood sacrifice 
in the Johannine account. The footwashing, which symbolizes the death 
of Jesus on the cross, occurs instead. 

Nevertheless, as I have demonstrated thus far, these two narratives share 
five themes: (1) the representatives of each group were invited to a meal, 
and they saw God and ate before him; (2) the two groups received divine 
commandments; (3) the groups responded positively at first but failed to 
obey shortly afterward; (4) the narratives include or imply a blood ritual; 
and (5) there was an intermediary among the invited who had a more 
intimate relationship with God. 

Based on these structural and conceptual observations, I suggest that 
we should see the Johannine last meal as a covenant meal. Scholars have 
drawn much attention to the fact that unlike explicit references to the new 
covenant in the account of the Last Supper in the Synoptics (Matt 26,28; 
Mark 14,24; Luke 22,20), no mention is made of the new covenant in the 
last meal of the Fourth Gospel. In regards to this issue, R.E. Brown cor- 
rectly noted that the covenant theme is one of the commonalities shared 
by all four Gospels: “A covenant theme is implicit in John’s references to 
a (new) commandment (xiii 34, xv 12, 17) and explicit in the Synoptic 
description of the blood of the (new) covenant in Mark xiv 24 and par” ?, 
The references to the new commandment in John allude to this theme, 
which coincides with the additional evidence provided in this article. 


Chongshin University Seung-In SONG 
Dongjak-gu, Sadang-ro, 143 
Seoul, South Korea 


SUMMARY 


This article investigates structural and thematic similarities between John 13 
and Exodus 24: (1) the representatives of each group were invited to a meal, and 
they saw God and ate before him; (2) the groups received divine commandments; 
(3) the groups responded positively but failed soon afterward; (4) the narratives 
include or imply a blood ritual; and (5) there was an intermediary among the 
invited who had a more intimate relationship with God. These common elements 
encourage us to understand John 13 as a covenant meal. 


24 BROWN, John XIII-XXI, 557. In addition to the new commandment, CHENNATTU 
(Johannine Discipleship, 90-101) also proposes that “his own” in 13,1, sharing a meal, n&pog 
in 13,8, and the relationship between Jesus and the Beloved Disciple represent additional 
elements for identifying the covenant motif in John 13. 
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Stefan SCHORCH (ed.), Leviticus (The Samaritan Pentateuch 3). Berlin, de 
Gruyter, 2018. xlvi-250 p. 17.5 x 24.5. €99,95 


The book is the first volume published within the project of a critical editio maior 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, a project started in 2007 and directed by Stefan 
Schorch. Former editions of the Samaritan Pentateuch suffer from many shortcom- 
ings, for they are either outdated, limited to a single manuscript (or a small selec- 
tion of manuscripts), or incomplete, focusing only on a subset of the Pentateuch. 
The new edition starts to fill this gap and is a most welcome contribution to the 
field of Samaritan studies and textual criticism of the Pentateuch. 

The preface and the introduction are in three different languages, German, 
English and Hebrew. The inclusion of an introduction in Hebrew makes the vol- 
ume accessible to the Samaritan communities, which is fitting since they helped 
Schorch and his team to prepare the edition. While the preface briefly introduces 
the project and the scholars involved, the introduction begins with a comparison 
between this edition and former ones. Scholars still use von Gall’s eclectic edition 
out of necessity, but it is known that he made use of flawed criteria and relied on 
inferior manuscripts. Abraham Tal’s edition of a manuscript of the Nablus syna- 
gogue is important, but limited to a single witness. The introduction does not men- 
tion Girón Blanc’s edition, nor Pérez Castro’s edition of the Sefer Abisha scroll, 
probably because they do not contain the text of Leviticus, although they may be 
taken under consideration in future volumes of the series. 

The team opted for the presentation of a diplomatic text, Ms Dublin, Chester 
Beatty Library, 751 (1225 CE), a manuscript chosen because of its early date, 
good scribal quality and good state of preservation, with the variants from twenty- 
three other manuscripts from the twelfth to the fourteenth century given in the 
apparatuses. Therefore, the editors did not reconstruct a putative original text of 
the Samaritan Torah; they refrained from making a judgment on the oldest form 
of the Samaritan text. Users must pay attention to this fact and avoid treating the 
main text of the edition as the representative of “the” Samaritan Pentateuch, for 
it is simply the text of one manuscript that must be compared with the information 
in the apparatuses. 

The Hebrew text is presented in square script rather than in the Samaritan 
script. This choice has been criticized by H. Williamson in the past, for it does not 
allow the reader to see similarities between the letters of the original script of the 
witnesses, similarities that may have led to confusion and scribal mistakes. The 
point made by Williamson is undeniable, but I believe the editors made the right 
choice. As explained in the introduction, there is more to be gained than lost in the 
use of square script since the use of square script makes the edition accessible to 


BIBLICA 100.2 (2019) 293-317 doi 10.2143/BIB.100.2.3286604 
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a larger group of scholars. Moreover, even the use of Samaritan script would not 
free textual critics from the work of checking the manuscripts, for the use of type 
fonts always smoothes out the differences found in the original texts. Other signs 
of vocalization, punctuation and text-critical notes found in Samaritan manu- 
scripts were added to the square script, and the original paragraphs were pre- 
served. Chapters and verse numbers in the edition follow those in BAS. 

The manuscripts used in the edition are listed and dated in the introduction. 
Since some manuscripts are fragmentary, each page of the edition lists the wit- 
nesses for the Hebrew text given on that page. 

The edition employs five apparatuses. Apparatus I contains the variant read- 
ings of the consonantal text. Apparatus II shows the cases where the Samaritan 
Targumim or the Samaritan Arabic translations may go back to a Hebrew Vorlage 
different from the manuscript used in the main text of the edition. Apparatus III 
shows the parallels either between the Samaritan Pentateuch and Qumran Scrolls 
or between the Samaritan text and the Septuagint and the Peshitta when it disagrees 
with the Masoretic text. Apparatus IV displays the signs found in the manuscripts 
that are used to mark vocalization or to indicate doubt regarding the consonan- 
tal text. Apparatus V, usually the largest of the five, tracks the various forms of 
punctuation among the manuscripts. Therefore, the edition has two apparatuses, 
II and IV, which, unlike the other three, do not record alternatives to the base 
text. The layout of the apparatuses and the size of the fonts facilitate consultation, 
though the use of the asterisk sign for multiple purposes may create unnecessary 
confusion. The gothic font used in the edition may also confuse some users 
at first, because the “S” for Syriac looks too much like a “G” for Greek. The 
system of cross-references between the various apparatuses is clever and very 
helpful. Another interesting feature is the inclusion of retroversions from the 
Arabic and Aramaic translations of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Syriac of 
the Peshitta and the Greek of the LXX. Thus, the edition not only preserves the 
original languages of those witnesses but also allows easy comparison with the 
Hebrew. 

Curiously, what is described in the introduction as Apparatus IV actually occu- 
pies the third position among the apparatuses when all five are presented on the 
page. In any case, the reader not yet familiar with the edition must pay attention 
to the abbreviations that mark the beginning of each kind of apparatus, for in some 
pages of the volume one or more of the apparatuses is lacking. Consequently, the 
relative position of the apparatuses can change from one page to the next; the 
apparatus that generally comes in the fourth position (Apparatus III!) may appear 
in the third position, for example. After some practice, one begins to recognize at 
a glance the difference between content and presentation of each apparatus. 

Apparatus III uses two filters, disagreement with the MT and the existence of 
evidence that supports the Samaritan Pentateuch reading against the MT. This has 
two consequences: the first is that the divergences of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
from Qumran, from the LXX, and from the Peshitta are not recorded in the 
apparatus; the second is that disagreements between the Samaritan text and the 
MT are also absent from Apparatus III in cases where the Samaritan Pentateuch 
is not supported by other textual traditions. While the BHS does not record every 
relevant case of disagreement between the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
neither does the new edition. As a result, the user interested in fully comparing the 
two must do the work himself. Apparatus III would have greater value for scholar- 
ship had the team chosen to prepare a more complete record of such variations. 
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In the introduction it is explained that, unfortunately, scholars disagree about 
the function and significance of most vocalization signs in Apparatus IV and the 
punctuation marks in Apparatus V. As a consequence, every page of the edition 
offers a great deal of information whose value may be unclear to the general 
reader. We may hope that further research will answer some of the disputed ques- 
tions and make the information in IV and V more meaningful. Until that time, I 
would argue that these two apparatuses will not be of much interest or use for 
those who have not specialized in Samaritan studies. 

A number of aspects regarding the situation of the text of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are not treated in the introduction. The discussion of some of these problems 
would have helped non-specialists in Samaritan studies to understand the informa- 
tion provided in this edition. Because this is the first volume published by the 
project, its introduction should contain the essential information for the whole 
series, constituting, in the editor’s own words, “a first vade mecum for its use”. For 
example, von Gall’s assertion that there was a Samaritan Urtext is criticized only 
in passing in the introduction; the point is not developed. A clarification about 
the theoretical possibility of achieving one original form or the oldest form of the 
Samaritan text is of paramount relevance for the users of the edition. Another topic 
that should have been pursued in the introduction is how to evaluate and classify 
the textual witnesses to the Samaritan text. Because the edition displays a diplo- 
matic text, it is left to the readers to decide for themselves which variants in the 
apparatuses may represent an earlier and more authentic text, but the edition does 
not supply the criteria for text-critical decisions. The book does not evaluate the 
quality of the various manuscripts or indicate whether the witnesses can be grouped 
together, whether they go back to a single or to a small number of textual traditions, 
what the relationship among the manuscripts is, and so on. Schorch explains in a 
previous article («A Critical editio maior of the Samaritan Pentateuch: State of 
Research, Principles, and Problems», HeBAI 2 [2013] 1-21) that stemmata cannot 
be reconstructed for the Samaritan manuscripts, given their general uniformity and 
the scribal freedom regarding spelling, but this is exactly the kind of information 
that should be included in the introduction to the edition. 

A great contribution of the edition is the presentation of the Samaritan vocal- 
ization of the Pentateuch. The vocalization system is a topic researched by the 
editor, Schorch, in a monograph (Die Vokale des Gesetzes. Die samaritanische 
Lesetradition als Textzeugin der Tora. I. Das Buch Genesis [BZAW 339; Berlin — 
New York 2004]). The Samaritan vocalization is based on the work of Ben- 
Hayyim, who recorded the oral recitation of the Torah in the Samaritan commu- 
nity (1977). When the Samaritan vocalization diverges from the Masoretic tradition, 
the Samaritan vocalization is transcribed in the inner margin of the text. For users 
unfamiliar with the Samaritan Hebrew dialect, the equivalent in Masoretic Hebrew 
is given in curled brackets to allow comparison. 

The new volume on Leviticus is one of the most important contributions to 
textual criticism of the Pentateuch in recent years, with great significance for 
Samaritan studies as well. It will surely become a reference work for all scholars 
working in those fields and will stimulate research. We are all deeply grateful for 
the fine work already done by Schorch and his team, and we eagerly anticipate 
the publication of the other volumes in the series. 


Via Tuscolana, 613 Leonardo PESSOA DA SILVA PINTO 
1-00174 Roma 
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Andrzej TOCZYSKI, The ‘Geometrics’ of the Rahab Story. A Multi- 
Dimensional Analysis of Joshua 2 (Library of Hebrew Bible / Old 
Testament Studies 664). London, T&T Clark, 2018. v-196 p. 16 x 24. 
£91.80 


„Die Gefahr der einen einzigen Geschichte“ ist der Titel eines TED-talks der 
nigerianische Schriftstellerin Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie von September 2009. 
Mit einem Verweis darauf (166f) beendet Andrzej Toczyski, Assistant Professor am 
Studium Biblicum Salesianum in Jerusalem, das 4. Kapitel seiner Monographie 
zur biblischen Rahabgeschichte, und dieser Verweis charakterisiert in der Tat 
treffend den hermeneutischen „roten Faden“ seiner Analysen zu Josua 2. Denn 
wer sich, wie Toczyski, darauf einlässt, entsprechend dem aktuellen Stand der 
Bibelexegese die Rolle des Lesers/der Leserin bei der Sinnkonstitution eines 
Textes in den Vordergrund zu holen, stößt auf Sinn-Pluralität. Wie aber kann mit 
diesem Befund angemessen umgegangen werden, will man nicht doch wieder nur 
eine bestimmte Auslegung dagegensetzen und damit der „Gefahr der einen ein- 
zigen Geschichte“ in Form des eigenen Kommentars erliegen? Andrzej Toczyski 
geht in seiner Studie — seiner Dissertation am Londoner Heythrop-College — einen 
Weg in mehreren Schritten, den er in der Einleitung skizziert und anschließend in 
Form eines Modells grundlegt: Von einer linguistisch fokussierten ersten Text- 
besprechung aus soll zu einer Sichtung unterschiedlichster Auslegungstypen im 
Verlauf der Rezeptionsgeschichte vorangeschritten werden, die wiederum für eine 
erzählanalytisch strukturierte Exegese von Josua 2 zu nutzen ist. Daraus ergeben 
sich noch einmal hermeneutische Implikationen für die gegenwärtige Wahrneh- 
mung der Rahabgeschichte. 

Den integrierenden Horizont dieser Schritte bildet für Toczyski ein textana- 
lytisches Modell, das den Aspekt der Kommunikation ins Zentrum stellt (Kap. 1). 
Anhand der Erläuterungen dazu werden exegetische Voraussetzungen geklärt: 
Auf der Autorseite kann im Fall von Josua 2 bestenfalls ein impliziter Autor (mit 
dtr Profil) in den Blick kommen; als Grundlage für die textinterne Analyse wird 
der MT angesetzt, werden die Abweichungen in der LXX aber mitnotiert. Josua 2 
wird als in sich stehende Erzählung ausgegrenzt (d.h. die Fortsetzung in Josua 6 
ausgeklammert), aber auch auf die Bedeutungsverschiebungen durch den Erzähl- 
kontext von Ex bis Jos und letztlich im Gesamt von AT und NT hingewiesen. 
Ein längerer Abschnitt ist dem reader gewidmet. Toczyski konstitutiert ihn als 
critical reader, d.h. als Exegesekollegen/-kollegin mit einschlägiger Expertise, 
der/die bereit ist, sich auf ein empathisches Lesen einzulassen, und der/die mit 
einem mental library der Forschungsgeschichte zu Josua 2 ausgestattet ist. Aus- 
gewählt dafür wurden Auslegungen, die jeweils maßgebenden Einfluss auf die 
weitere Rezeptionsgeschichte hatten. 

Kap. 2 umfasst eine Analyse der Ausdrucksseite von Josua 2, die aber unter 
dem Aspekt ihrer impliziten Leselenkung betrachtet wird. Dazu bezieht sich der 
Autor auf das textlinguistische Verständnis des hebräischen Verbalsystems, wie es 
Alviero Niccacci, sein Lehrer am Institutum Biblicum Franciscanum in Jerusalem, 
in Anlehnung an Wolfgang Schneiders „Grammatik des biblischen Hebräisch“ 
und im gemeinsamen Rückgriff auf Harald Weinrichs Studie „Tempus“ ent- 
wickelt hat. Toczyski erläutert den Ansatz in Grundzügen, demgemäß auch in 
hebräischen Erzähltexten anhand der Formen und Position des Verbs im Satz 
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dem Leser/der Leserin zentrale Orientierungen an die Hand gegeben werden. 
So wird die Unterscheidung zwischen „erzählender“ und „besprechender“ Rede 
möglich; so wird der „Vordergrund“ der fortlaufenden Erzählung vom „Hinter- 
grund“ kommentierender Informationen abgehoben, und so sind Zeitverläufe der 
je präsentischen Null-Situation, des Vorausgriffs und des Rückgriffs erkennbar. 
Mit diesem Instrumentarium unterzieht Toczyski Josua 2 einer syntaktischen 
Analyse und entwickelt hier die von Niccacci bereits vorgelegte Analyse weiter 
(vgl. A. Niccacci, Lettura sintattica della prosa ebraico-biblica [SBF.A 31; Jeru- 
salem 1991] 62-75). Die Aufmerksamkeit fällt auf das Übergewicht der Dialoge, 
die Kommentare in den vv. 1, 6-8, 15 und 22 sowie die aus dem linearen Zeit- 
verlauf herausfallenden Angaben in den vv. 6, 16 und 22. 

Der breit angelegte Blick in die Forschungsgeschichte (Kap. 3) umfasst drei 
Phasen. Neben der jüdischen und christlichen Spätantike (rabbinische und patris- 
tische Schriften) kommt mit Dantes ,,Góttlicher Komödie“ auch ein verbreitetes 
mittelalterliches Werk zur Sprache. Der Überblick zur historisch-kritischen For- 
schung am Josuabuch ist gegliedert nach den beiden Leitmethoden der Quellen- 
und Redaktionskritik sowie der Formkritik. Über die historische Kritik hinaus 
führen literary criticism, Sozialgeschichte sowie feministische und postkoloniale 
Lesarten der Rahabgeschichte. Die einzelnen Werke werden mit hoher „Empathie“ 
vorgestellt und sowohl einzeln als auch in ihren gemeinsamen Tendenzen zusam- 
mengefasst. Am Ende dieses Durchgangs bleibt die Feststellung einer unhinter- 
gehbaren Vielfalt von Methoden und Akzentuierungen in der Auslegung, abhängig 
von der Vielfalt der interpretierenden Individuen in ihrem jeweiligen Kontext, 
rückgebunden aber auch an den Text, der das Potenzial hat, solche Vielfalt zu 
produzieren (125f). 

Die in Kap. 4 gebotene eigene Auslegung trägt die vielsagende Überschrift 
„Rahab in 3D“. In der Tat bietet Toczyski hier drei Durchgänge durch den Text, 
die sich an die Struktur der syntaktischen Analysen von Kap. 2 anlehnen und die 
textuell erzeugte Chronologie verfolgen, den textuellen Kommentaren nachgehen 
und den Dialogen eigene Beachtung schenken. Dabei entsteht ein Gesamtbild der 
Rahab, die sich in einer prekären Lebenssituation, marginalisiert von ihrer com- 
munity, auf eine Geschichte einlässt, die ihr Leben verändert. 

Im Schlusskapitel mit der Überschrift „The Power of Storytellling“ wird dazu 
gleichsam noch einmal eine Metaebene eingezogen und die These entfaltet, dass 
es in Josua 2 darum geht, die Macht oder Kraft des Erzählens aufzuzeigen: Rahab, 
die eine Erzählung über Israel und seinen Gott gehört hat und diese Erzählung den 
beiden Kundschaftern präsentiert; die beiden Kundschafter, die diese Erzählung 
Rahabs an Josua weitergeben und damit den Beginn der Jordanüberquerung ein- 
leiten; Rahab, die sich mit der Wiedergabe des Gehörten auf die Seite Israels und 
seines Gottes stellt; die beiden Spione, die mit dieser Erzählung einen Hinweis 
darauf geben, dass das Land Israel ohne Gegenwehr vonseiten der Bevölkerung 
zufallen wird, aber auch die der erzählten Figur Rahab in den Mund gelegte Rede 
als kritischer Anstoß für die diese Erzählung tradierende community, ihr Verhält- 
nis zu Nichtisraeliten neu zu justieren, und schließlich die Rahaberzählung für 
critical readers der Gegenwart, die die Figur der Rahab aufgreifen können als ein 
Gesprächsangebot für einen kulturenübergreifenden Dialog. 

Andrzej Toczyski hat eine außergewöhnlich reflektierte Studie vorgelegt, die 
nicht nur seine eigenen exegetischen Methoden transparent macht, sondern auch 
einen originellen exegetischen Zugang gefunden hat, mit dem die vielstimmige 
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Rezeptionsgeschichte „seines“ Textes konsistent in die Auslegung eingebunden 
werden kann. Dies kann nicht mehr in der Form einer linearen Textinterpretation 
geschehen, sondern braucht Mehrdimensionalitát — wie die „geometrische“ Dar- 
stellung des kommunikationstheoretischen Modells (3), das der Studie zugrund- 
liest und zu ihrem Titel inspiriert hat (5), auch bereits suggeriert. Der dreimalige 
Textdurchgang erlaubt die strukturierte Integration einer Fülle von Detailbeob- 
achtungen, die der Autor bei seinem Durchgang durch die Forschungsgeschichte 
gesammelt hat. „Nebenbei“ hat er dabei aber auch profunde Kenntnisse der 
methodisch-hermeneutischen Entwicklungen in der Geschichte der Bibelausle- 
gung bis zu den jüngsten ,,turns“ der Gegenwart erworben. Hermeneutisch gespro- 
chen hat Toczyski mit seiner Arbeit ein kreatives Modell der Bibelexegese 
entwickelt, das sich seiner eigenen „postmodernen“ Verortung bewusst ist: am 
Anfang steht die sorgfältige Wahrnehmung des biblischen Textes mit einer lingu- 
istischen Methode, von der der Autor weiß, dass sie nicht unumstritten ist. Das heißt: 
auch der „objektiv“ erscheinende sprachvermittelte Zugang zum hebräischen Text 
ist bereits kontextabhängig, z.B. von der besuchten Ausbildungsstätte. Es folgt 
die Situierung des Exegeten/der Exegetin in der Tradition der in der Geschichte der 
Bibelexegese maßgebend gewordenen Auslegungen, die Toczyski jeweils auf 
bestimmte Hauptlinien hin bündelt. Das heißt: die Kenntnis und Rezeption der 
Tradition ist notwendig, aber auch: keine Tradition ohne ordnende Hand. Die an 
den Schluss gestellte eigene Auslegung trägt zum einen der Vielfalt vorliegender 
Interpretationen Rechnung, sucht jedoch auch bestimmte Akzente zu profilieren, 
die sich für den empathischen und kritischen Leser Toczyski als leitend heraus- 
kristallisiert haben. Das heißt: Vielfalt bleibt bestehen, aber Orientierung in der 
Vielfalt ist möglich. 

Drei Rückfragen stellen sich mir als einer empathischen, aber auch ideologie- 
kritischen Leserin der Monographie. 

Die erste bezieht sich auf eine gewisse Leerstelle im linguistischen Modell. 
Es hat seine offensichtlichen Stärken auf der strukturellen Ebene; es regt aber 
weniger dazu an, sich um semantische Aspekte zu kümmern. Vielleicht damit 
zusammenhängend ist der Abschnitt zu sozialgeschichtlichen Auslegungen sehr 
kurz. Besonders die Charakterisierung Rahabs als zonah hätte weitere semanti- 
sche und sozialgeschichtliche Vertiefung verdient. 

Die zweite Rückfrage betrifft den Umgang mit dem Inhalt von Rahabs Erzäh- 
lung und ihren Implikationen für die Konstitutierung des critical reader. Es geht 
im Josuabuch und auch in Josua 2 ja um nichts weniger als um Gottes Landgabe 
an Israel zulasten der Einwohner des Landes. Toczyski interpretiert dies gleichsam 
„von unten“, aus dem Text selbst heraus: die Einwohner schmelzen schon vor 
Furcht dahin, was bedeutet, dass es keine militärische Landnahme mehr braucht; 
das Verhandlungsangebot Rahabs, sie und ihre Familie am Leben zu lassen, ist ein 
Angebot darüber nachzudenken, ob nicht Platz für beide Völker ist; die Tatsache, 
dass die Erzählung eine so starke Frau konstruiert, bringt auch das Geschlechter- 
verhältnis in Bewegung. Toczyski hat hier gewissermaßen das Optimum für eine 
empathische Lesart herausgeholt. Allerdings scheint er das gewalthaltige Potenzial 
des Rahabbekenntnisses zu unterschätzen: dass die Bewohner Kanaans dahinschmel- 
zen, ist Wirkung des Gottesschreckens, der jede Gegenwehr lähmt und dadurch 
hilflos der Inbesitznahme des Landes durch Israel ausliefert. In der Bereitstellung 
der mental library hat Toczyski gerade jene Josuarezeptionen ausgelassen, die die- 
ses biblische Buch zur Legitimierung kolonisatorischer, gewaltsamer Landnahmen 
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beerbt haben (vgl. die Zusammenstellung bei E.A. Knauf, Josua [ZBK.AT 6; 
Zürich 2008] 34). Man wird diese Rezeptionslinie nicht als irrelevante Nebenlinie 
oder als kurios abtun können. Angesichts dieser Rezeptionslinie stellt sich für 
mich die Frage, ob nicht die Position des/der resistant reader stärker hätte zum 
Zuge kommen müssen. Dieser Herausforderung ist Toczyski ausgewichen. 

Die dritte, mit der zweiten zusammenhängende kritische Rückfrage bezieht 
sich ebenfalls auf die Konstruktion/Konstitution des critical readers. Toczyski 
stattet ihn mit Empathie und mit der Kenntnis einer reichen mental library aus. 
Es wäre aber m.E. notwendig, auch noch eine andere Dimension hinzuzufügen, 
die weniger mit dem zu tun hat, was man von diesem Leser/dieser Leserin erwar- 
tet, als vielmehr damit, was er/sie mitbringt, nämlich seine/ihre social location, 
die seine/ihre exegetische Tätigkeit ebenfalls mit beeinflusst bzw. prägt: die 
Zugehörigkeit zu einer bestimmten christlichen Konfession, die Herkunft im 
Sinne von Nationalität/Ethnizität, aber auch z.B. aus einer bestimmten Einkommens- 
oder Bildungsschicht. Vielleicht ist die Rolle eines empathischen Lesers nicht 
jedem Leser mit Kolonialismuserfahrung oder mit Gewalterfahrung im Namen der 
Bibel möglich. Dann wäre noch vor einem close reading des Textes ein Gespräch 
zur Rahaberzählung über diese Erfahrungskontexte zu führen. 

Meine kritischen Anmerkungen spielen „auf hohem Niveau“ und unterstreichen, 
dass Toczyskis Rahab-Monographie eine spannende Lektüre mit vielfältigem 
Erkenntnisgewinn darstellt. 


An der Bleiche 17 Marie-Theres WACKER 
D-48356 Nordwalde 


Jongkyung LEE, A Redactional Study of the Book of Isaiah 13-23. Oxford 
Theology and Religion Monographs. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
2018. v-216 p. 14.5 x 22.5. 


This monograph is a revision of the author’s doctoral thesis at the University 
of Oxford, examining the distinct redactional layers of Isaiah 13-23 (a.k.a. the 
“Oracles against/about the Nations” = OAN) and reconstructs the possible com- 
positional processes of those layers. Lee lucidly summarizes the main goal of the 
study: “to uncover a late-exilic editorial activity in the oracles concerning the 
nations in Isa 13-23 [i.e., 14,1-2, 26-27, 32b; 16,1-4a; 18,7; 19,16-17; 23,8-9, 11] 
which may be linked to the hands that were responsible for [Isa 40-55]” (184). 
In investigating each of these editorial expansions, Lee not only provides the 
detailed text-critical and compositional analyses but also the interrelated thematic 
and theological interpretations of these passages within the larger scope of the book 
of Isaiah. 

Chapter 1 traces and surveys the redactional theories proposed by previous 
scholars on the OAN. Lee first reviews the scholars who regard the OAN as an 
originally independent collection compiled primarily during the post-exilic period. 
Lee opts instead for a theory of gradual literary growth, which can better explain 
the lack of uniformity as well as the thematic discrepancy extant within the OAN. 

Chapters 2-8 contain the main discussions on the texts in question, which Lee 
largely divides into two categories — those with an inclusive outlook toward the 
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foreign nations (14,1-2.32b; 18,7; 16,1-4a) and those with rebuking themes toward 
the nations (14,26-27; 23,8-9.11; 19,16-17). In each chapter, the focus passage is 
examined in light of its relationship with the preceding and following passages, 
accompanied by thorough text-critical analyses and redactional reconstructions. 
Concerning the passages of positive outlook, on 14,1-2 (compositionally tied to 
Isaiah 13-14), Lee proposes that 14,4b-25a was a taunt song originally targeting 
Assyria (together with 10,5-15) in the pre-exilic period (which was then Babylo- 
nized by 14,3-4a; cf. 14,22-23), while 13,17-22 was expanded by the universaliz- 
ing exilic text of 13,2-16. Together, these poems are conjoined by the late-exilic 
text of 14,1-2, anticipating the gentile converts joining YHWH’s people in the after- 
math of the fall of Babylon. 

Acknowledging the abrupt placement of 14,30a with its theme of support for 
the poor amidst the warning against Philistia in 14,29.31-32a, Lee engages in 
extensive text-critical investigation of 14,32b, comparing the MT with the LXX 
and 1QIsa*. The summative study yields the pertinent insight that the editorial work 
on the gentile influx (14,1-2) coheres with the passage, implying that the Philistines 
too can take refuge in Zion (14,32b). 

Lee understands 18,7 as a later addition to 18,1-6, an extension of the same 
late-exilic editorial vision of 14,1-2 that is applied to the oracle concerning Cush. 
After a brief discussion of translation issues on key lexemes in 18,1-7, Lee’s 
reconstructed redaction suggests that 18,1-2.4-6 comprised the original layer of the 
oracle, to which 18,7 was added; 18,3, as a gloss on 17,12-14, would then have 
been inserted at the latest stage of redaction. In addition to the close affinity with 
Psalms 68 and 76, Lee further claims that since 18,7 shares similar motifs to the 
favorable relationship of Cush with Zion found in 45,14, a single editor is likely 
responsible for both sections. 

On 16,1-4a, its place and function in the middle of an oracle concerning Moab 
within Isaiah 15-16 are similar to those of 14,1-2 within Isaiah 13-14, and is 
therefore deemed as another late-exilic insertion with the same inclusive perspec- 
tive on the nations. Within this oracle, 16,4b-5 too is considered a later redaction 
(but as a post-exilic layer), especially in light of its compositional relationship 
with Jeremiah 48. Lee posits that Jeremiah 48 is dependent on the earlier layer of 
Isaiah 15-16, except that Isa 16,1-4a alludes to Jer 48,28, inferring that 16,1-4a is 
later than Jeremiah 48. With Zion at the center, Moab now joins many nations and 
refugees able to attach themselves to YHWH’s people. 

Concerning the passage with a negative attitude toward the nations, the key 
demonstrative pronoun (“this”) in v. 26 of 14,26-27 points not merely to v. 25a, 
but rather to the entirety of 14,4b-25a. Similarly, the main thrust (especially of 
the key refrain, “his anger has not turned away but his arm is stretched out still”) 
of 14,26-27 may have derived from 5,25-29; 9,7-20 (which originally warned 
against northern Israel) but now with the late-exilic redirection addressing the 
demise of Assyria and Babylon. Hence, while 14,24-25a is also considered an 
exilic passage and 14,25b an even later gloss that targets Assyria (akin to 10,24- 
27), now 14,26-27 is an additional expansion that targets “all the nations.” This 
shift in focus underscores the themes of the punishment of the haughty imperial 
nations and the return of YHWH’s exiled people through Cyrus — intrinsic to the 
divine plan. 

On 23,8-9.11, in light of text-critical emendation of dittography and haplo- 
graphy (of 23,1b-4.10) preferring 1QIsa*, Lee retrieves the redactional processes: 
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the original lament (or taunt) poem which dealt with the fall of Sidon (23,1b-4.6- 
7.10.12-14) was expanded by its adaptation of the fall of Tyre (23,1a.5), which 
was then further redacted by the late-exilic writer (23,8-9.11). This redactional 
work coheres with YHwH's plan covering all “the earth” (14,26) and extended into 
the divine hand outstretched over “the sea” (23,11), together accentuating the 
theme of YHwH’s sovereignty over the world. The prose text (23,15-18), which 
is dependent on Jer 25,11-12, is then considered a post-exilic addition (resem- 
bling 19,18-25). 

On 19,16-17 (as one of the five “on that day” passages in 19,16-25), taking 
19,5-10 as a later addition into 19,1-4 and 19,11-15 (and within 19,11-15, vv. 11b- 
12 were added to the original v. 11a and vv. 13-14a, and further expanded by 
vv. 14b-15), Lee surmises that 19,16-17 too belongs to the late-exilic redactional 
work, as this passage additionally interprets the preceding oracle with the themes 
of the return from the exile as the second exodus and of YHwH’s mighty acts. 
Thus, 19,16-17 forms a hinge for the later post-exilic passages of 19,18-25. 

Chapter 9 briefly discusses additional passages with inclusive motifs toward 
the nations (2,2-4; 25,6-8; 42,1-4.6-7; 45,22-23; 49,5; 51,4-5; 56,3.6-8; 60,3.9; 
61,6; [62,2]; 66,18-24), positing the gradual scribal and theological development 
of universalism explicit in 2,2-4, which was often lacking in the alleged pre- 
exilic texts but more apparent in the exilic and post-exilic texts. Chapter 10 pro- 
vides a clear summary of the entire discussions. 

The results of Lee’s research present one of the most meticulous and up-to- 
date redactional studies on the OAN section of the book of Isaiah. It shines with 
precise discussions, logical arguments, and thorough analyses. The book is com- 
pact and succinctly written, to the point that this reviewer was drawn to read every 
word, sentence, and argument carefully, with delightful eureka moments in discov- 
ering keen, persuasive proposals. Quintessential to the Occam’s razor acumen of 
his doctoral supervisor, H.G.M. Williamson, the author has successfully expounded 
and reconstructed the redactional layers of select OAN passages. Equally admi- 
rable is the way Lee presents various interpretive options and counterarguments 
which are logically investigated and dismissed, narrowing down the most likely 
conclusions. These insights are best illustrated and persuasively accomplished in 
reintroducing Duhm’s and Procksch’s identification of the “original” anti-Sidon 
oracle, which was then added by the anti-Tyre oracle (118-127). Judicious text- 
critical emendations further add to these valuable contributions to Isaiah scholar- 
ship, as do the relevant thematic and theological insights on the interrelationship 
among the identified late-exilic redactional layers. 

While many of the proposed arguments are coherent and convincing, some 
questions remain. For example, whereas the argument for the commonality of the 
redactional passages of inclusive attitude toward the nations seems strong, it is 
quite another matter to argue for the same author or redactor as the writer(s) of 
Isaiah 40-55. Readers may wonder how accurately we can pinpoint the specific 
passages of (early) exilic, late-exilic, and post-exilic layers of the examined glos- 
sary texts (cf. Brevard S. Childs, /saiah [OTL; Louisville, KY 2001] 165). Such 
a temporal or chronological rendition may be also complicated by issues of 
the geographical or sociopolitical locations of the writer(s). For example, could 
the writer(s) of the passages with an inclusive outlook toward the nations have 
been the same as those with the opposite attitude, as Lee claims? Or could those 
passages have been written by different or contentious circles? How about the 
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possibility of additional editorial transitions, sempre crescendo (177), from the 
negative outlook toward the nations to the inclusive perspective (e.g., from one 
period to yet another later period)? Although many textual emendations and 
lexical elucidations are illuminating, a few minute issues need further verification: 
for example, considering the “poor” (14,32) as referring to the whole people 
of YHwH, while discounting the implication of a socioeconomic class, remains 
unconvincing (61-62). 

Redactional conjectures usually run the risk of having to make certain logical 
jumps or assumptions. Nevertheless, Lee’s meticulous analyses and reconstruc- 
tions offer numerous compelling outcomes, as though one were offered a LEGO 
assembly manual. This is a major achievement that illustrates not only why but 
how redaction criticism is essential to literary analyses of the prophetic texts. It is 
also a timely contribution to Isaiah scholarship amid the current resurgent debates 
concerning the various historical and compositional settings of the (Proto-)Isaianic 
texts — e.g., (entirely) pre-exilic, exilic, late-exilic, post-exilic, or even Hellenistic 
authorship/editorship. Accordingly, Lee’s monograph is to be congratulated for 
many worthwhile arguments and scholarly contributions. It is a welcome and 
indispensable work not only for those who study the book of Isaiah but also for 
those who study all prophetic literature. 


3081 Columbus Pike Hyun Chul Paul Kim 
Delaware, Ohio 43015 
U.S.A. 


Britanny N. MELTON, Where is God in the Megilloth? Dialogue on the 
Ambiguity of Divine Presence and Absence (Oudtestamentische 
Studién 73). Leiden, Brill, 2018. v-223 p.16 x 24. €95.00 


The books of Ruth, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations and Esther, pre- 
sented together within the Kethuvim, or hagiographa, of the Masoretic Hebrew 
Bible, and known as the “Five Megilloth”, have in common one major theologi- 
cal characteristic: God neither appears nor speaks, directly or indirectly, in any 
of those texts. An obvious question is whether it may justifiably be concluded that 
God is therefore wholly absent from these biblical books. More specifically, is 
there no clear-cut divine involvement in the events surrounding the lives of 
Ruth and Naomi, and can the love poems attributed to Solomon be related to 
relations between God and humanity, if not interpreted allegorically? Further- 
more, is Qoheleth’s Elohim uninvolved in human matters and is the success of 
Esther and Mordechai entirely of their own making? Above all, where is God's 
response in the terrible catastrophe described in Ekhah, and may his failure to 
respond to the poet’s painful cries be seen as a proof of a divine abandonment 
of Israel? 

It is such matters that lie at the heart of the book here being reviewed. Melton’s 
monograph is a slightly revised version of the doctoral dissertation successfully 
completed in 2017 in the Faculty of Divinity at the University of Cambridge under 
the supervision of Katharine Dell. Melton now teaches Bible at Palm Beach Atlantic 
University in Florida. She sets out to establish whether the dichotomy of “absence” 
versus “presence” is a valid one, whether one may conclude that at least four 
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of the five books being discussed are effectively “secular” in their outlook, and 
whether one may accurately trace a gradual change from the active and visible 
God of the earlier books of the Hebrew Bible to one who hides his face in such 
later literature as that of the Five Megilloth. By a close and comparative exami- 
nation of their ideas and texts, Melton also wishes to clarify whether it is possible 
to reach an academically sound and definitive conclusion about all these problems. 
It is important for her to tackle this issue as it relates to the totality of the Five 
Megilloth, and she argues that this has not yet been attempted in the scientific 
literature, possibly because they “are not a recognized corpus within Christian 
tradition, as they are in Judaism” (9). 

Following a helpful introduction, her first chapter deals with the controversy 
to be found in the scholarly publications of recent years as to divine presence and 
absence. The first point she makes here is the interesting and significant one that 
the rhetoric of such presence and absence “does not appear until halfway through 
the twentieth century, at least not promoting them as prominent theological cate- 
gories” (11). The treatment of earlier studies is thorough. It cites an extensive 
range of international specialists and subjects their views to careful analysis, 
accepting what she finds convincing and demonstrating any perceived shortcom- 
ings. What she finds is a lack of consensus about, generally, what precisely is to 
be understood by divine presence and absence and, more specifically, about how 
the topic may be illuminated by the texts of the Five Megilloth. That established, 
she feels vindicated in her project to make good what she regards as a lacuna in 
biblical studies. 

Melton devotes her second chapter to her methodology. Taking up Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s idea of dialogic truth, which is applied to biblical theology by Carol 
Newsom, and utilizing notions on intertextuality arising out of the work of schol- 
ars such as Julia Kristeva, Brevard Childs and Stefan Alkier, she adopts a literary- 
theological approach that is synchronic, rather than diachronic, that may identify 
various voices and inconsistent concepts within the same text, and that takes into 
account the role of the reader as much as that of the writer. She is also anxious 
to stress that the inclusion of the Five Megilloth in the canon means that “they are 
inextricably bound in relationship to one another” (48). This invites the kind of 
“dialogic reading” that she will employ in the subsequent four core chapters, in 
which she uses one or more of the Five Megilloth to clarify the message of one or 
more of the others with regard to the controversial topics at hand. Here, of course, 
there will inevitably be those who would prefer an alternative methodology that is 
more historical and diachronic, but there is no doubt that Melton does her best to 
make a plausible case for the type of analysis that she is employing. 

The title of the third chapter is “Perceiving Divine Absence”, and the first 
half builds a “dialogue” between Esther and Song of Songs. Proceeding from the 
assumption that absence of evidence is not evidence of absence, Melton argues 
that the gap left in Esther by the Hebrew author may be intended to invite some 
thought and to create some tension in the mind of the reader. She also contrasts 
this with the “overtness of God” (69) that is found in the Greek versions. Simi- 
larly, a reason for not including God in Song of Songs could be the expectation 
that this will encourage the reader faute de mieux to read the erotic poetry as a 
metaphor. The second half of the chapter concentrates on Lamentations and Ruth, 
and it is suggested that the common theme of these two books is the expression 
of divine abandonment. Naomi and “Daughter Zion” both complain about their 
ill treatment, with the former never quite coming to terms with her past sorrows 
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even when her life has greatly improved, and the latter waiting for a reassuring 
answer from God that never comes. Melton concludes that in both cases the 
reader is left with ambiguity and “unfinalizability”. 

The tension allegedly experienced by the reader is again the theme in the fourth 
chapter, devoted to “Perceiving Divine Presence”. Here, a comparison (“dialogue”) 
is constructed between Ecclesiastes, Ruth and Lamentations, and the accent is on 
“the disparity between belief about God’s presence and the experience, or lack 
thereof, of God in each” (121). Possible allusions to the Garden of Eden are said 
to be found in Lamentations and Song of Songs, in the first case because the Jeru- 
salem Temple was a form of transfer of the divine presence from Eden to Jerusalem, 
and in the latter because what was lost in Eden is regained in Song of Songs. Here, 
Melton acknowledges that the “interpretive step from identifying these allusions 
to affirming that they necessarily import divine presence into these texts is uncer- 
tain” (135). Chapter Five (“Perceiving Divine Providence”) deals with fate, inevi- 
tability and providence, comparing Ruth and Ecclesiastes on the one hand and 
Ruth and Esther on the other, and discussing the sense of the equivalent Hebrew 
word migreh. Here, although divine involvement appears to be hidden, Melton 
sees reasonable grounds for inferring that God is acting in both these books. 

The sixth chapter and the concluding chapter that follows it are both devoted 
to the presentation of an overview of what may be understood by the apparent 
silence of God in each and all of the Five Megilloth. It is suggested that although 
the silence in Lamentations may be indicative of divine abandonment, the equiv- 
alent lack of the divine voice or any direct communication or involvement with 
humanity in the other four books “leave open the possibility that God is present 
though silent” (177). Having pointed out throughout her literary treatments that 
it is not exegetically or philosophically possible to reach a definitive conclusion 
about whether God is present or absent, Melton offers the suggestion (in itself 
already one that is found in the Hebrew Bible with regard to “the concealment of 
God's face”) that the divine presence is sometimes revealed and at other times is 
mysteriously hidden. Asking where God is to be found in the Five Megilloth is 
effectively “bringing a predominantly Christian question about the theology of 
the OT to a Jewish collection of texts” (186). One has to be academically satis- 
fied with what may be regarded by some as theologically unsatisfactory. 

Melton has produced a thoughtful and thought-provoking study that is well 
written, cogently argued and widely documented. She has raised interesting ques- 
tions and has carefully analysed important texts. She has taken some account of 
Jewish traditions, has not shied away from linguistic investigation, and has pro- 
vided twenty pages of bibliography, as well as indexes of sources and authors. 
The dialogues that she has created between the books do at times reveal interesting 
comparisons but in other instances will be seen by some as essentially contrived. 
She is loyal to her methodology, but, because of such forced comparisons, the 
conclusions will be neither universally credited as convincing nor widely adopted. 
Whether or not one agrees with her literary analysis and her conclusions, there can 
be little doubt that future studies of the theology of the Five Megilloth will have 
to address the matters that she has raised and consider seriously the discussion that 
she has provoked. 


St John’s College Stefan C. REIF 
University of Cambridge 
Cambridge CB2 ITP, UK 
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Novum Testamentum 


Xabier PIKAZA, Evangelio de Mateo. De Jesús a la Iglesia (Comentarios al 
Nuevo Testamento). Estella (Navarra), Editorial Verbo Divino, 2017. 
1068 p. 15.5 x 24. €62,50 


Il commentario di Pikaza al vangelo di Matteo esce in una prestigiosa collana 
biblica spagnola in cui compaiono per lo piú testi tradotti, come quello di 
F.J. Moloney sul vangelo di Giovanni e altri. In maniera classica il commento 
inizia con una corposa presentazione sulle tipiche questioni introduttive al testo 
matteano. Si capisce che si tratta di un’opera che corona tutti gli studi di questo 
specialista del vangelo di Matteo. 

Nel “Prologo” Pikaza presenta in modo sintetico il suo pensiero sulla collo- 
cazione storico-contestuale ed ecclesiale del vangelo di Matteo. Il suo autore non 
ebbe la necessitá di scrivere separatamente una storia della chiesa come fece Luca 
in Atti degli Apostoli, ma ha incluso la crisi ecclesiale di unitá e di divisione nel 
racconto della vita messianica di Gesú dialogando con la tradizione di Giacomo, 
con gli eredi di Paolo e con la prospettiva di Pietro, che ormai era giá morto, 
presentato come fedele interprete di Cristo. Il suo non é un libro di meditazione, 
ma il testimone di un conflitto. Al fine di superare il legalismo di alcuni e il lassi- 
smo di altri, il racconto si muove tra la genealogia di Gesü e il mandato universale. 
Questo vangelo viene scritto nel momento in cui il giudaismo, dopo la caduta del 
tempio, si stava rifondando attorno alla legge. L’autore, che non & l’apostolo di 
Gesü, ma uno scriba della seconda o terza generazione cristiana, riceve lo schema 
fondamentale del racconto da Marco, mentre condivide con Luca la visione uni- 
versalista. 

La città di Antiochia è il luogo dove si creó una simbiosi tra il cristianesimo 
giudaico e quello pagano. Circa nell’anno 85 d.C., Matteo propone la sua storia, 
prendendo come punto di riferimento la roccia o il fondamento della confessione 
messianica di Pietro (Mt 16,16-18). È un testo di missione che riflette la situazione 
dei giudeo-cristiani che si scontrano con altri gruppi cristiani di origine pagana o 
che non accettano l’identità messianica di Gesù. Di fronte a questo conflitto l’au- 
tore presenta testi di pace, come il discorso della montagna, che invita all'amore 
nei confronti del nemico. Matteo avrebbe scritto la prima catechesi conosciuta 
in maniera organizzata e unitaria con elementi storici e morali di compromesso 
sociale: una sorta di Pentateuco della chiesa (21-36). 

Nell’introduzione dal titolo “Un vangelo nel tempo”, Pikaza asserisce che lo 
scritto evangelico matteano vincola la tradizione d’Israele e la nuova esperienza 
cristiana. Molti scritti, tra cui Matteo, cercarono di fissare l'identità del giudaismo 
nella nuova situazione storico sociale (Giubilei, 1Enoc, la regola della comunità 
di Qumran, 2Baruc e 4Esdra). Tutti hanno in comune l’intenzione di mantenersi 
fedeli alla tradizione giudaica, però reinterpretandola in una nuova forma. A dif- 
ferenza degli altri scritti sopra menzionati, il vangelo di Matteo ha lo scopo di 
legittimare una comunità autonoma di credenti. Non viene raccontata solo la vita 
di Gesù, ma la sua interpretazione, che ha preso corpo nel corso della storia della 
prima chiesa. L'autore del primo vangelo canonico sa che le parole che lui riporta 
non vengono direttamente da Gesù, ma dalla comunità credente per dirimere le 
varie dispute sorte all’interno delle chiese cristiane. Matteo è un libro di sintesi che 
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mette assieme posizioni che di primo acchito sembrano inconciliabili. Non nega 
la legge giudaica, che pero interpreta in una prospettiva universalistica. Non rifiuta 
la testimonianza sapienziale e apocalittico di Q, ma introduce anche la narrazione 
marciana. Accetta la missione paolina, integrandola peró nel contesto narrativo 
della vita di Gest. 

Per l’autore alcune novitá marcano il testo di Matteo: dopo la guerra giudaica 
ha luogo una rinascita dell’apocalittica (cf. 4Esd; 2Bar), che in Matteo serve per 
individuare Gesú come il salvatore apocalittico; Matteo accetta come testo base 
Marco, rielaborando la vicenda di Gesü con l’accentuazione della sua morte e risur- 
rezione in una linea molto vicina a quella del suo predecessore; inserisce Q con il 
suo insegnamento messianico, etico, apocalittico; rielabora la visione giudaica del 
messia che il giudaismo non puö accettare; presenta Pietro come interprete defi- 
nitivo della legge con caratteristiche del maestro di giustizia (37-48). 

Nel paragrafo “Gesü giudeo, titoli messianici”, per l’autore, Matteo si mantiene 
fedele alla radice israelitica e per tale ragione inserisce elementi regressivi che 
hanno l’obiettivo di riproporre la legge nazionale giudaica, intendendo la missione 
limitata al popolo d’Israele e aggiungendo norme che Marco non avrebbe mai 
riportato, come quella sul tempio e sui giuramenti (Mt 17,24-27; 23,13-21). Matteo 
descrive la vita di Gesü alla luce di quella della chiesa. Se Paolo si allontana da 
Antiochia per creare delle chiese senza vincolarle alla legge giudaica, e Pietro, 
cercando una mediazione con la posizione di Paolo, parla di compimento della 
legge, in quanto reinterpretata dalla pasqua, Matteo assume la posizione petrina, 
presentandosi come uno scriba che unisce cose vecchie e cose nuove (Mt 13,51- 
52). Anche se in tempi differenti, queste figure vivono ad Antiochia, che è una 
sorta di laboratorio, il cui contesto fa dedurre che in questa città sia stato scritto 
il vangelo di Matteo. Se nella parte iniziale il primo vangelo canonico sembra 
un testo intra-giudaico con questioni religiose particolari intorno alla legge, nel 
seguito esso presenta una prospettiva alternativa aperta a tutti i popoli. Il giudaismo 
rabbinico tendeva a ripiegarsi sulla legge nazionale al fine di conservare la propria 
identità, ma il messianismo di Matteo, sentendosi all’interno dell’impero romano e 
volendone fronteggiare l’ideale di vita, diventa aperto alle genti. 

Nella comunità di Matteo ci sono giudeo-cristiani intransigenti che vogliono 
che i gentili si convertano alla legge giudaica, giudeo-cristiani equilibrati che non 
esigono l’osservanza della legge, ma solo dei quattro comandamenti noachici, cri- 
stiani radicali per i quali la legge non era obbligatoria, cristiani contrari alla legge 
che erano più oltranzisti di Paolo. Matteo non risolve il problema di questi diversi 
cristianesimi, componendo uno scritto dottrinale, ma ricreando la biografia mes- 
sianica di Gesù, dove ci sono norme di vita (un nuovo Pentateuco), un grande 
sermone escatologico di tipo apocalittico, un prontuario per la comunità. 

Nel capitolo “Un libro di chiesa: struttura”, il nostro autore sostiene che ci sono 
tre fondamentali proposte per comprendere la struttura di Matteo: (1) un rac- 
conto discorsivo con cinque sermoni; (2) un racconto con tre sviluppi: prologo 
(Mt 1,1 — 3,40), il messaggio in Galilea (Mt 4,1 — 16,20), il cammino di passione 
e di pasqua (Mt 16,21 — 28,20); (3) il libro del patto di Dio con gli uomini, che 
si appella alla presenza di Dio nella chiesa (1,23; 18,20; 28,20) (l’autore sostiene 
quest’ultima ipotesi). Matteo ha formulato la sua visione del patto divino fondan- 
dosi sull’autorità di Pietro (Mt 16,16-20), che presenta come roccia o fondamento 
della chiesa e come interprete autorizzato da Gesù a motivo della sua confessione 
messianica. 
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Mentre il vangelo di Marco non aveva identificato nessuna autoritä al di fuori 
di Gesü, l’autore del vangelo di Giovanni ne riconosce due: Pietro e il discepolo 
amato. Diversamente, il vangelo di Tommaso riflette un cristianesimo che ha 
imboccato la via della gnosi, passando da una visione legalistica nazionale di tipo 
nazionalistica a un’esperienza interiore mistica. Matteo assume la tradizione di 
Marco e piü lontanamente quella di Paolo, che perö integra e ricrea in una comu- 
nitá giudeo-cristiana. Pertanto, universalizza il messaggio nazionale del giudeo- 
cristianesimo sotto il patrocinio di Pietro, che appare come garante della verita 
del vangelo. Matteo ha avuto bisogno di appellarsi a Pietro per ratificare la radice 
giudaica dell’esperienza di Gesü in linea etica e in modo universale. Matteo 
intende la figura dell’apostolo non solo come autorita interpretativa della legge, 
ma anche come iniziatore della fede, ratificata da Gesú stesso che interpreta la 
sua confessione messianica come roccia o fondamento della chiesa. L’autore 
evangelico presenta Pietro come rabbino messianico interprete del regno, perché 
ha proclamato la novitä di Gesü Cristo, figlio di Dio, aprendo l’esperienza reli- 
glosa a tutte le genti. Matteo, consapevole che la chiesa è a rischio di distruzione 
a motivo della diatriba tra giudaizzanti e contrari al giudaismo, ha voluto recu- 
perare dal migliore giudaismo il cammino sociale della chiesa di Gesù, scrivendo 
non un trattato, ma un vangelo. 

Molti lettori di Matteo provengono forse da una chiesa giudeo-cristiana vicina 
a quella di Giacomo. Essi sono emigrati probabilmente intorno al 70 d.C. da 
Gerusalemme all’Alta Galilea e da qui ad Antiochia, dove si sono uniti alla comu- 
nità giudeo-cristiana che era stata inizialmente diretta da Paolo e animata poi da 
Pietro. Questi cristiani hanno capito che la chiesa non può fondarsi su una legge 
nazionale giudaica, come sosteneva Giacomo, né solo sull’esperienza pasquale, 
come credevano alcuni che si rifacevano a Paolo, ma su Pietro, che aveva cono- 
sciuto Gesù e che aveva saputo conciliare le diverse tendenze della chiesa. Pietro 
diventa l’interprete autorizzato di Gesù come garante dell’apertura missionaria. 
Se, dopo la caduta di Gerusalemme, gli scribi e i farisei “aprono” e “chiudono”, 
anche la chiesa di Matteo conferisce le chiavi a Pietro per “aprire” e “chiudere”. 
Come un rabbino, egli interpreta la legge nella prospettiva di Gesù. 

Nel capitolo “Profeti, saggi e scribi (Mt 23,34). Matteo il buon scriba”, 
Pikaza afferma che il Gesù pasquale di Matteo realizza il suo invio attraverso tre 
tipi di ministri: profeti, saggi e scribi. Questi ministeri sono gli stessi di quelli 
giudaici, però attuati in una forma nuova. Tra essi si distacca il ministero dello 
scriba: sono uomini o donne che sanno comprendere, esporre e scrivere il vangelo 
come compimento cristiano della Scrittura. In questo contesto va situato l’autore 
del vangelo che la tradizione chiama Matteo. Questi sa che esistono messaggeri 
itineranti delle parole e delle azioni di Gesù. Nessuno di essi, però, ha lasciato alla 
chiesa un libro: lo fa Matteo, che è uno scriba del regno. Se egli critica fortemente 
gli scribi, recupera però questa funzione presentando se stesso e anche Pietro 
come scribi. Il vangelo di Matteo è opera di una scuola di scribi, uomini e donne 
che hanno saputo leggere e attualizzare la Bibbia con la nuova esperienza di 
Gesù. Se l’autorità che sta dietro il vangelo di Matteo è quella di Pietro, l’autore 
sa però che la vera autorità non sta nell’apostolo stesso come figura isolata, né 
nel vangelo come libro, ma nella chiesa, che concepisce come federazione di 
comunità messianiche indipendenti dalla sinagoga. Questa chiesa universale 
si struttura in forma di fraternità che si regola come fanno altri gruppi giudei 
di tipo rabbinico o sacerdotale. 
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E veramente suggestiva la ricostruzione da parte di Pikaza del Sitz in Leben 
che avrebbe originato il testo canonico matteano, come anche l’armonizzazione 
dei diversi personaggi protagonisti della prima chiesa e le situazioni che si sono 
succedute. Di fronte peró a una presentazione cosi affascinante sgorga la solita, 
ma inevitabile domanda: con i pochi indizi extra-letterari evidenti e con un 
vangelo che ha come soggetto indiscusso Gesù, e non la chiesa, come è possibile 
ricostruire l’ambiente ecclesiale di questo vangelo con tanta certezza? 

La scelta di Pikaza per la strutturazione del vangelo di Matteo sembra piü il 
risultato di un a-priori teologico che non l’osservazione di un libro composto da 
sezioni narrative che si alternano in maniera regolare a sezioni allocutive. 

La maggior parte del testo € occupata da un commento di ottima qualita, molto 
profondo e informato sulle varie pericopi del vangelo di Matteo. Si tratta perö di 
un esegesi che non tiene troppo conto dell’analisi strutturale di ciascuna peri- 
cope e che non è molto interessata all’indagine filologica del testo. 


Via del Seminario, 13 Santi GRASSO 
1-34170 Gorizia 


Edwin K. BROADHEAD, The Gospel of Matthew on the Landscape of Antiq- 
uity (WUNT 378). Tübingen, Mohr Siebeck, 2017. Xviti-351 p. 16 x 
23,5. €139,00. 


El profesor Edwin Broadhead es conocido por sus estudios sobre Marcos (Naming 
Jesus. Titular Christology in the Gospel of Mark [JSOTS 175; Sheffield 1999]) 
y sobre los grupos cristianos de origen judfo (Jewish Ways of Following Jesus. 
Redrawing the Religious Map of Antiquity [WUNT 266; Tiibingen 2010]). Este 
nuevo trabajo supone una ampliación y un desarrollo de sus campos de estudio 
precedentes, pues está dedicado al Evangelio de Mateo (EvMt), que es una ree- 
laboración del Evangelio de Marcos realizada en contexto judío. 

La tesis central de esta monografía es que el EvMt debe leerse no como un texto 
fosilizado, sino como una tradición viva, pues se trata de una obra en proceso. Con 
una imagen muy gráfica, el autor afirma que reducirse al momento de la com- 
posición del evangelio sería como seleccionar la foto fija de un video que cuenta 
una historia más amplia (323). Sin embargo, tanto la lectura eclesial como el 
estudio académico han centrado su atención en esta foto fija, debido princi- 
palmente a la importancia que una y otro han otorgado a la figura del autor. En 
consecuencia, Broadhead afirma que se debe poner entre paréntesis esta figura, 
a la que se atribuye un control sobre el texto que en realidad nunca tuvo, para 
así poder rastrear la rica y variada trayectoria de esta tradición viva que comenzó 
antes de él y continuó después. Propone, por tanto, un nuevo enfoque que coloca 
en un segundo plano al autor para dar mayor visibilidad al texto y su devenir. 

El libro consta de catorce capítulos, que se podrían agrupar en tres partes. 
La primera de ellas (cap. 1-6) está dedicada a poner las bases teóricas de la 
propuesta. La segunda (cap. 7-11) aplica esta propuesta a la lectura del evange- 
lio. La tercera, en fin (cap. 12-13) reúne los resultados de esta lectura mostrando 
cómo contribuyen a la comprensión del evangelio en cuanto tradición viva. Sigue 
una conclusión (cap. 14), en la que se pueden encontrar resumidos los principales 
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resultados y propuestas del estudio. El libro se cierra con la bibliografía y con 
dos índices, uno de textos antiguos y otro de autores. 

A lo largo de la primera parte del libro se va tejiendo de forma progresiva la 
urdimbre metodológica del mismo. El capítulo primero revisa la historia de la 
investigación para mostrar cómo tanto los lectores antiguos, como los estudiosos 
más recientes, han centrado su atención en la caracterización del autor, al que han 
atribuido un control excesivo sobre el texto. El capítulo segundo muestra, sin 
embargo, que cuando se lee detenidamente el texto, salta a la vista su falta de 
coherencia y las tensiones que lo atraviesan. El autor señala, por ejemplo, cómo el 
cuerpo del relato, más judío y particularista, está flanqueado por un comienzo y 
un final de tendencia universalista. Partiendo de estas observaciones, en el capítulo 
tercero se propone como modelo para entender el evangelio la categoría de ouvre 
mouvante, acuñada por el medievalista Paul Zumthor. Este tipo de obras posee 
cuatro características: son anónimas, se reescriben colectivamente, están bajo el 
influjo de la tradición oral, y suelen cambiar de formato y de destinatarios. El autor 
muestra cómo esta caracterización puede aplicarse no solo a Mateo, sino también 
a otros textos contemporáneos. Tras esta pausa metodológica, el capítulo cuarto 
explora el papel de los manuscritos como testigos de la historia de la tradición 
del texto, subrayando el carácter fragmentario de los testimonios sobre el evan- 
gelio. El capítulo quinto amplía esta observación aplicando a Mateo la distinción 
entre obra, texto y manuscrito, propuesta en el campo de la crítica textual por 
David Parker. Esta distinción sirve para subrayar el carácter del EvMt como obra 
en proceso. El capítulo sexto, en fin, continúa este enfoque, centrándose en el papel 
de las fuentes, de la tradición y de los transmisores que están detrás de ellas. La 
conclusión general de esta primera etapa de la investigación afirma que el EvMt 
representa una tradición viva que posee una extraordinaria capacidad generativa, 
la cual solo puede entenderse teniendo en cuenta el dilatado y complejo proceso 
de composición, transmisión y desarrollo (316). 

Los cinco capítulos siguientes, que comparten la primera mitad de sus 
respectivos títulos: “El Evangelio de Mateo como tradición viva”, aplican al 
evangelio el modelo diseñado en los precedentes. La primera etapa consiste en 
estudiar la historia de la composición. A ella se dedica el capítulo séptimo, que 
muestra cómo las fuentes utilizadas por el EvMt (Mc, Q, M y otras) constituían 
ellas mismas diversas tradiciones con sus propios transmisores. La integración 
de estas tradiciones en un mismo texto no fue solo un proceso generativo de tipo 
literario, sino que supuso el encuentro entre diversas voces, las cuales competían 
entre sí para configurar la identidad del grupo. El capítulo octavo se centra en 
el texto del evangelio, intentando descubrir cómo proyecta una concepción del 
tiempo, el espacio y los valores. El capítulo noveno continúa la tarea de situar 
el evangelio, pero esta vez en el contexto histórico, explorando cómo se refleja 
en diversos escritos la situación de Palestina antes y después del año 70 d.C. 
Es un capítulo muy extenso, con informaciones y análisis muy variados, en 
el que el lector tiene a veces la impresión de alejarse del tema. El capítulo 
décimo explora la historia de la transmisión del evangelio en la tradición 
manuscrita y también en la configuración de diversas tradiciones, mostrando 
el dinamismo de estos procesos. El capítulo undécimo, en fin, dibuja un mapa 
ideológico en el paisaje del mundo antiguo para situar en él las diversas líneas 
de conflicto y colaboración que contribuyeron a crear la identidad del grupo de 
lectores de Mateo. 
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La última parte del libro tiene un cierto carácter conclusivo. En ella, en efecto, 
se trata de exponer de forma coordinada los principales hallazgos del análisis pre- 
cedente. El capítulo duodécimo sitúa la tradición viva que es el EvMt, en el paisaje 
del mundo antiguo, argumentando que las voces que confluyen en él son todas ellas 
judías y que el mismo EvMt es una voz judía en el contexto de un conflicto intraju- 
dío. El capítulo décimo tercero describe tres trayectorias que siguió este evangelio: 
la del Mateo canónico y la del Mateo hebreo, que desempeñaron un papel crucial 
en la configuración del judaísmo rabínico y del cristianismo ortodoxo, así como 
la trayectoria de este evangelio en las polémicas medievales entre judíos y cris- 
tianos. El capítulo final, el décimo cuarto, ofrece un resumen del libro y recoge 
sus principales conclusiones, subrayando la naturaleza del Evangelio de Marcos 
como tradición viva y el papel que esta voz judía desempeñó en los orígenes del 
cristianismo. 

Tanto la tesis de este libro como su desarrollo merecen una atenta consideración. 
La propuesta de poner en segundo plano al autor, de quien sabemos bien poco, 
tiene el efecto beneficioso de concentrar la atención sobre el texto y su naturaleza. 
En este sentido, tiene razón el autor cuando afirma que el EvMt es una ouvre 
mouvante, es decir, una obra en constante proceso de construcción, una tradición 
viva. De igual modo, resulta estimulante la aplicación de la taxonomía de Parker 
a esta obra, pues permite distinguir entre la tradición, su cristalización en un texto 
y su formulación en un manuscrito. Esta forma de acercarse al EvMt, que no es 
aplicable a todos los textos del Nuevo Testamento, pero que ciertamente se aju- 
sta a la naturaleza de esta obra, ayuda a descubrir la enorme capacidad genera- 
tiva de todo el proceso y la riqueza de los dinamismos que se ponen en marcha 
cuando diversas tradiciones dialogan entre sí para configurar una nueva tradición 
que, al ser recibida por nuevos destinatarios, genera nuevas dinámicas de con- 
strucción de identidad. En este sentido, la caracterización del EvMt como una 
tradición viva supone una interesante aportación. 

Esta visión linear y progresiva tiene, sin embargo, sus inconvenientes, pues deja 
en segundo plano no solo al autor, sino también a los grupos que contribuyeron 
a configurar el EvMt en su versión más influyente y duradera. Me refiero no 
solo al grupo (¿escuela?) que compuso el evangelio a partir de las tradiciones 
preexistentes, sino también a quienes años más tarde le reconocieron un valor 
canónico. En la evolución del EvMt como una tradición viva, estos dos momen- 
tos poseen una densidad especial; en ellos se da, por así decirlo, un salto cuali- 
tativo. En el primer caso, porque se crea una obra nueva, distinta de lo que había 
antes; en el segundo, porque a esa obra se le reconoce un valor que antes no tenía. 
Ambas cosas perdurarán en el tiempo y determinarán para siempre la identidad 
de esta obra, que asumió tradiciones precedentes y que tuvo diversos efectos en 
la historia posterior. 

Aunque la tesis general del libro está bien argumentada, algunos aspectos pun- 
tuales habrían requerido una discusión más amplia, como la descripción de la 
situación de Palestina después de la guerra, que depende casi exclusivamente de 
Goodman (240-242); o las reacciones a la guerra (155-160) y la contextualiza- 
ción del Apocalipsis en tiempos de Domiciano (172-173), temas sobre los que hay 
una bibliografía abundante. Al hablar del grupo que compuso el EvMt (271) se echa 
en falta una referencia a la obra clásica de Kirster Stendhal. De igual modo, en 
la interesante referencia a las Pseudoclementinas (163-169) se podría haber 
ciado el estudio de Stanley Jones. Hay también algunas erratas: sacra noma, en 
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lugar de sacra nomina (81); Sybaline Oracles, en lugar de Sybiline Oracles (151, 
n. 5); min, en lugar de mim (156); supercession, en lugar de supersession (160). 

A pesar de estas observaciones de detalle, la tesis del libro está bien argu- 
mentada, resulta sugerente e invita a una reflexión sobre la naturaleza no solo 
del EvMt, sino también de otras obras, que podrían ser también estudiadas a 
partir del modelo esbozado en este libro. 


Universidad Pontificia de Salamanca Santiago GUIJARRO 
Compañía, 2 
E-37002 Salamanca 


Sarah S. U. Dixon, The Testimony of the Exalted Jesus in the Book of 
Revelation (Library of New Testament Studies 579). London, Blooms- 
bury T&T Clark, 2017. xv-184 p. 16 x 24. £59.50 


Sarah S.U. Dixon consacre cette monographie à l’expression «ñ paptvpia ’INoo0» 
qui n’intervient que dans l’Apocalypse (1,2.9; 12,17; 19,10[2x]; 20,14). Son sens 
est débattu. L'auteur défend avec de bons arguments une thése relativement peu 
soutenue: l’expression désignerait toujours la révélation transmise par l’Apoca- 
lypse, le message de l’œuvre. 

L'étude est très bien construite. Un état de la recherche (1-18) rappelle que, 
selon les exégétes, l’expression se référe soit au témoignage de la vie et de la mort 
de Jésus, soit au témoignage du croyant sur Jésus, soit au témoignage rendu par 
le croyant à Jésus jusqu’à la mort, soit au message du livre de l’Apocalypse, soit 
a la fois au témoignage de Jésus durant sa vie et au témoignage sur Jesus donné 
par les saints (2-3). Dixon souligne l’enjeu de la question (18-20): le theme du 
témoignage est majeur dans l’Apocalypse, ainsi que le reflètent les emplois de 
Haptupia, Laptopéw@ et uóptoc, et il s’intègre à l’objectif rhétorique principal 
de l’œuvre, l’exhortation à «vaincre». Quand l’Apocalypse appelle à témoigner, 
invite-t-elle alors à prêcher un message sur Jésus, à mener une vie fidèle comme 
Jésus, ou à se sacrifier à la suite de Jésus rendant témoignage par sa mort? 

Nous voyons que l’expression pose trois questions: faut-il comprendre Incod 
comme un génitif objectif (le témoignage rendu à Jésus — position courante 
dans les traductions du début du xx* siècle et défendue par P. Vassiliadis, «The 
Translation of “MARTYRIA IÉSOU” in Revelation», BT 36 [1985] 129-134) ou 
comme un génitif subjectif (le témoignage rendu par Jésus — traduction habituelle 
aujourd’hui, voir par exemple A.A. Trites, The New Testament Concept of Witness 
[SNTS MS 31; Cambridge 1977] 155-159)? Les mots de la racine papt- ont-ils 
acquis dans l’Apocalypse un sens martyrologique (ainsi par exemple Vassiliadis, 
«Translation», 131-133)? Enfin, l’expression ñ naprupta Inoov renvoie-t-elle 
à la révélation chrétienne d’une façon générale ou, plus spécifiquement, à la révé- 
lation octroyée à Jean de Patmos? Dixon constate que nombre d’exégètes font 
varier le sens de l’expression selon les occurrences; en particulier, ils voient géné- 
ralement une référence au message de l’Apocalypse en 1,2, mais ne maintiennent 
pas ce sens en 1,9 (8-9). Dixon part de l’hypothèse que l’expression possède 
un sens constant dans l’œuvre. Sa démarche est rigoureuse: elle consistera à 
déterminer le sens de la première occurrence en 1,2, puis à tester s’il constitue 
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la meilleure interprétation pour les autres occurrences, ou au moins une inter- 
prétation possible. A chaque fois, le sens de l’expression sera dégagé à partir de 
son contexte immédiat et, s’il est besoin, de l’ensemble de l’Apocalypse, non à 
partir d'autres ceuvres. 

Pour le v. 1,2 (ç ¿uaptúpnoev tòv Aöyov tod Veod Kai TV paptvpiav 
"Incoó Xpiotod doa etdev), l’exégése de Dixon est traditionnelle et solide (30- 
33): par à paprvpia "Incov, il faut entendre le témoignage donné par Jésus dans 
la révélation transmise a Jean; l’expression se référerait donc au message du livre, 
au méme titre que «la Parole de Dieu» ou «les paroles de la prophétie» (1,3). 
Cela serait confirmé par le v. 22,20 où Jésus est désigné comme «ô uaptupov 
Tadta», TUDTO se référant aux visions. 

Avant d’analyser les autres occurrences, le chap. 2 entend lever une objection: 
trouve-t-on dans la littérature apocalyptique d’autres cas où des personnages sont 
présentés comme détenteurs du message de l’œuvre qui les met en scène? Dixon 
détecte ce phénomène dans le livre de Daniel et certaines portions de 1 Hénoch. 
Elle entend alors montrer que l’Apocalypse s'intéresse, elle aussi, à sa propre 
transmission et réception (57-68). Elle reprend les arguments des exégètes qui 
soutiennent que le livre remis à Jean en Ap 10 est l’Apocalypse elle-même et 
qu’elle constitue ce que le visionnaire, ainsi que toute l’Église symbolisée par les 
deux témoins de 11,3-13, doit prophétiser. Elle remarque fort justement que la 
matérialité de l’œuvre est soulignée à propos de sa transmission aux Églises, mais 
est moins explicite quand il est question de la réception de son message et du 
témoignage qui en est porté par les saints. 

Les chap. 3 à 6 examinent si le sens de à paptvpia "mood dégagé en 1,2 convient 
pour ses autres occurrences. La résistance à l’adopter en 1,9, où l’expression, 
introduite par 614, justifie le séjour de Jean à Patmos, tiendrait à l’idée tradition- 
nelle que le visionnaire a été exilé, idée dont Dixon montre la fragilité. Discutant 
de manière serrée le sens de 614, l’auteur suggère qu’au v. 1,9 Jean verrait après 
coup la réception des visions («le témoignage de Jésus») comme la raison véri- 
table de sa présence sur l’île. Cette exégèse, peu fréquente, doit être considérée 
avec attention. 

En 12,17, «ceux qui ont le témoignage de Jésus» constituent le reste de la 
descendance de la Femme. La place du verset à la jointure entre un récit paradig- 
matique (Ap 12) et un récit racontant le combat historique entre l’Empire romain 
et les saints auxquels les destinataires doivent s'identifier (Ap 13) conduit Dixon 
à voir dans la Femme une figure paradigmatique de l’Église et dans sa descen- 
dance l’Église en butte à l’Empire; la focalisation de Ap 13 sur la situation des 
destinataires inviterait à identifier «ceux qui ont le témoignage de Jésus» à 
ceux qui possèdent le message de l’Apocalypse plutôt qu’à ceux qui imiteraient 
le témoignage vécu par Jésus dans une vie fidèle ou à ceux qui prêcheraient 
au sujet de Jésus. Pour Dixon, cela à l’avantage de garder un sens constant à ñ 
papropia noob. 

Ce sens de l’expression se recommanderait encore à sa première occurrence 
en 19,10 par rapport aux autres significations possibles, pour deux raisons: d’une 
part, si l’ange reconnaît qu’il est un serviteur comme ceux qui ont le message de 
l’Apocalypse, cela renforce le sens général de la scène, à savoir que l’ange refuse 
d’être adoré car il n’est qu’un médiateur et non l’origine de la révélation; d’autre 
part, dans la scène parallèle de 22,8-9, l’expression «les paroles de ce livre» est 
substituée au «témoignage de Jésus». Quant à l’explication complémentaire 
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«car le témoignage de Jésus est l’esprit de la prophétie» (19,10), elle devrait étre 
comprise ainsi: le message de l’Apocalypse manifeste l’Esprit prophétique de 
Dieu, aussi l’ange qui médiatise les visions bénéficie de cet Esprit, mais n'est 
pas cet Esprit lui-méme et ne saurait donc étre adoré (105-108). 

La derniere occurrence de l’expression intervient en 20,4. Parmi ceux qui 
participent á la premiere résurrection, «ceux qui ont été décapités á cause du 
témoignage de Jésus et á cause de la Parole de Dieu» font partie du groupe 
probablement plus vaste de «ceux qui n’adorerent pas la Béte». Cette spéci- 
fication pointerait, selon Dixon, le lien entre la situation contemporaine des 
destinataires et leur justification. Comprendre que les martyrs ont été décapités 
a cause du message de l’Apocalypse («le témoignage de Jésus») convient alors 
parfaitement à cette visée, d’autant que le livre appelle justement à résister à 
la Bête. 

Le dernier chapitre s’intéresse aux termes relatifs au témoignage ou associés 
à l’expression considérée. Dixon établit que naprtupta ne renvoie à l’Apocalypse 
que spécifié par Inoovd. Autrement, le terme peut se référer à divers messages. 
Semblablement, les háptupec en 2,13; 11,3-13; 17,6 proclament le message 
chrétien de maniére générale. Si la dénomination de Jésus comme «le témoin 
fidele» renvoie á sa vie et sa mort (1,5), Dixon argumente qu’elle serait associée 
de maniére significative en 3,14 á sa fonction de pourvoyeur de la révélation 
(137-138). Significativement encore, trois des quatre occurrences de paptopéw@ 
ont les visions de l’Apocalypse pour objet (1,2; 22,16.20/22,18). L’expression 
« Aöyog Tod NEod» désignerait normalement la Parole de Dieu révélée par les 
prophètes (6,9; 19,13; 20,4) et ne pointerait spécifiquement le message de l’Apo- 
calypse que dans son association à f paptvpia "Incov en 1,2.9. L'Apocalypse 
relie enfin au témoignage les termes rpobnteía et npobntng. Dixon montre 
que npodbnreio, à la différence de paptupia, tend à renvoyer à la forme écrite 
de l’Apocalypse (22,7.10.18) et qu’alors que tous les chrétiens sont des témoins, 
les prophetes désignent un groupe particulier charge de transmettre les révéla- 
tions divines. 

En conclusion, Dixon établit que l’Apocalypse use de l’expression N apto- 
pia ‘Inco non pour appeler au martyre, imiter la vie de Jésus ou le prêcher, 
mais pour inviter les Églises à garder un message destiné à leur édification. En 
mettant en scene dans l’œuvre «ceux qui ont le témoignage de Jésus», Jean 
assigne á ses destinataires une place dans le drame qu'il raconte afin de les 
encourager. 

L’ouvrage de Dixon est utile car il étudie de maniére exhaustive une expression 
délicate et significative pour la compréhension d’ensemble de l’Apocalypse. Les 
analyses exégétiques sont fines et convaincantes, elles renouvellent la lecture de 
certains passages étudiés. On pourra estimer que la these défendue envisage trop 
strictement l’identité entre «témoignage de Jésus» et message de l’Apocalypse. 
En 1,2, comme Dixon reconnaít aisement que «la Parole de Dieu» a une signifi- 
cation plus large que le seul message de l’œuvre, ne faut-il pas considérer qu'il 
en va de même du «témoignage de Jésus»? «La Parole de Dieu et le témoignage 
de Jesus» s’identifieraient alors á «ce que Jean vit» comme le tout s’exprime 
dans la partie. Affirmer que «le témoignage de Jésus» se donne en premier lieu 
dans l’Apocalypse sans se confondre avec elle éviterait de donner, d'un cóté, un 
sens très déterminé à ñ paptvpia Inoot et, de l’autre, un sens flexible aux autres 
emplois de uaptvpia ou à ô Aöyog tod Beob. 
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L’ouvrage est muni d'une bibliographie et d’index. Une meilleure maítrise du 
recours aux notes éviterait qu’elles ne constituent parfois plus de la moitié de la 
page, ce qui hache la lecture. 
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Isaac KALIMI, Fighting Over the Bible. Jewish Interpretation, Sectarianism 
and Polemic from Temple to Talmud and Beyond (The Brill Refer- 
ence Library of Judaism 54). Leiden, Brill, 2017. xi-342 p. 16 x 24. 
€138,00 


The history of Jewish biblical exegesis has frequently been examined. Kalimi 
focuses on particular aspects of this history, namely the conflicting interpreta- 
tions among various Jewish groups, as well as conflicts with Christian and Muslim 
exegesis. Although paying attention to the Second Temple period, the author’s 
“primary focus is on the post-destruction era up through the medieval period” (1). 
The volume comprises two parts: the first deals with methodological issues, and 
the second one offers case studies. K.’s thesis is that “the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures filled the vacuum left by the destruction of the Second Temple”, and “their 
interpretation became the central unifying force that held Jews together” (2), but 
that such study also increased tensions between various Jewish and non-Jewish 
groups. The argument is well documented (texts cited in Hebrew and other lan- 
guages are accompanied by English translations). 

Kalimi opens with a survey of classical Jewish exegetical works under the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) Tannaitic Midrashim, (2) Mishnah, Tosefta, and Beraitot, 
(3) Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, (4) Aggadic Midrashim, (5) Targumim. 
Further, he identifies different forms of medieval commentaries, generally distin- 
guished by their geographic provenance (Middle East and North Africa, northern 
France, Provence, Spain and Italy). 

Chapter 1 nuances the complex relations between Written and Oral Torah, where 
careful attention to Scripture goes along with even greater concentration on the 
Oral Torah, rarely risking open conflict with Scripture but often neglecting its 
plain meaning in favor of rabbinic interpretations (25, 45). 

Chapter 2 expands on this precise problem, when rabbinic exegesis contradicts 
the simple meaning of Biblical texts regarding halakhic, theological or ethical 
matters. It offers the lex talionis as its main example but also discusses twelve 
other cases. Rabbinic tradition consistently substituted monetary compensation 
for a literal interpretation of “eye for eye” and related regulations in Lev 24,19- 
21. It also adopted rules of judicial procedure that contrasted with their biblical 
sources and expressed attitudes toward proselytes that were sometimes based 
on forced interpretations of biblical texts such as Exod 18,9 (61-62, 65-68). This 
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authority attributed to the rabbis is illustrated by the story of Moses listening to 
the teaching of Rabbi Akiba, without being able to understand it, but being told: 
“Tt is law given unto Moses at Sinai” (31; citing b. Menahot 29b). Similarly, the 
account of the “oven of Aknai” affirms that not even the Almighty himself can 
prevail against a majority opinion of rabbis (70-71; citing b. Baba Metzia 59a- 
59b). 

Chapter 3 takes the Midrash on Psalms as a test case for theological and 
methodological questions in classical Jewish interpretation, especially as regards 
views about God. The genesis and development of this Midrash is complex, but 
the distinction from a “Midrash Tehillim”, allegedly mentioned in the Talmudim, 
seems to be problematic, since several of the adduced citations (b. Qiddushin 33a; 
b. Abodah Zarah 19a) speak of the Book of Psalms, not of a Midrash. K. then 
explains 13 of the interpretive methodologies of the rabbis (not to be confused 
with the 13 hermeneutical principles attributed to Rabbi Ishmael). Above all, 
they read all parts of Scripture “canonically” (although neither he nor they use 
that term) — a synchronic reading in view of the entire Hebrew Bible. Thus, if 
two passages are included in the same Midrash, one stating that it is impossible 
to praise God adequately, and the other affirming that one must praise the divine 
mercies, the editor(s) may have wished to emphasize both apparently contradic- 
tory statements. 

In the Midrash on Psalms K. also finds “what modern theological literature calls 
“negative theology”” (81), but for the use of this term, see already John Scotus 
Eriugena (c. 815 — c. 877 C.E.) (D. Westerkamp, Via negative. Sprache und 
Methode der negativen Theologie [München 2006] 53-54). K. further notes 
the emphasis in the Midrash on the oneness of God, sometimes in opposition 
to the Minim, tentatively identified with Christians in most cases. Here a more 
nuanced approach, taking into consideration recent work might have been helpful 
(see, e.g., R. Langer, Cursing the Christians? A History of the Birkat Haminim 
[Oxford 2012]). In addition, in the emphasis on forgiveness granted by God 
alone and on God’s unshakeable solidarity with Israel, so that he is willing even 
to descend to Gehenna with Israel, K. plausibly sees anti-Christian polemics 
(85-87). 

Chapter 4 discusses examples of dissension between Karaite and mainstream 
Jewish exegetes. The main focus, however, is on polemics against Christian and 
Muslim interpreters. The Book of Daniel underpins the argument, especially 
Dan 11,14, a verse dealing with a mysterious revolt. Saadia Gaon, Maimonides, 
Rashi, Abraham ibn Ezra, and various Karaite authors attribute the revolt to 
Jesus and his followers (103-104, 108), perhaps in response to Christian mis- 
sionary activity. Other passages from Daniel were similarly used in anti-Islamic 
polemics (103, 114-116). K. shows that frequently an anti-Christian polemic is 
in reaction to missionary activity, discrimination or other forms of persecution. 
He hardly attempts to contextualize or explain Muslim or Christian apologetics 
and polemics. For example, no Christian counterparts that interpret Dan 11,14 
are mentioned or discussed. This absence is somewhat remedied in the following 
chapter, but Jerome and Origen and their influence on biblical studies are barely 
mentioned. 

Chapter 5 asks the important question whether or in which sense the Hebrew 
Bible or Old Testament can be a bridge or a barrier between Jews and Chris- 
tians. K. rightly emphasizes how different the two corpora are in name, number, 
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arrangement, and (except for Jewish and Protestant canons) content of books as 
well as their language of reference (Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or Ethiopic). Beyond 
these important but relatively minor differences, K. questions the theological and 
thematic matters (e.g. messianism) that divide Jewish and Christian interpreters. 
He criticizes Kessler’s view of relations between Jewish and Christian exegesis 
of Genesis 22 as too optimistic (E. Kessler, Bound by the Bible. Jews, Christians, 
and the Sacrifice of Isaac [Cambridge 2004]), but in an appendix pleads for closer 
cooperation, while respecting diversity. On the Catholic side, he rightly cites a 
passage from Nostra Aetate 4 in this regard (144, n. 48), but omits the more 
specific document of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, The Jewish People and 
their Sacred Scriptures in the Christian Bible (Rome 2001). 

The second part of the book consists of several case studies. The first and most 
extensive case (149-183) deals with the Binding of Isaac (Genesis 22), which 
created rich, varied, and controversial interpretive traditions among Jews, Samari- 
tans, Christians, and Muslims. K. offers some bibliography on interreligious con- 
cerns (150, nn. 4-5) but concentrates largely on questions and answers found in 
Jewish texts, especially on God's testing of Abraham (and Isaac). As to rabbinic 
texts that speak of Isaac’s blood being shed and the suggested relation to Jesus’ 
blood, K., following Hayward, dismisses any connection (177). Instead, as K. points 
out, the reference to Isaac’s death or even ashes — and resurrection, as found in 
some amoraic texts — was developed in the period of the Crusades to give the 
persecuted and often massacred communities of the Rhineland hope for a life 
beyond martyrdom (179-180). 

The following chapter addresses disputes between Sadducees, Pharisees, and 
Qumranites concerning Yom Kippur, and especially the role(s) of the high priest in 
its observance. K. rightly emphasizes the centrality of the Day of Atonement from 
Second Temple Judaism up to today. K.’s discussion of the high priesthood is 
based primarily on rabbinic literature, with occasional references to Josephus. 
For the episode concerning the throwing of ethrogim he does not refer to Josephus’s 
story about Alexander Janneus (Ant. 13.372-373) but only to the anonymous 
m. Sukkah 4,9 and later rabbinic sources (188, n. 13). In any event, neither here 
nor in other cases cited by K. is it clear that the actual conflict was specifically 
between Pharisees and Sadducees. For questions concerning the high priesthood, 
reference to recent studies on the subject, including Rooke (2000), VanderKam 
(2004), Brutti (2006), Babota (2014), and others, might have been useful. 

A brief chapter compares and contrasts Jewish and Samaritan stories about 
the hiding (and finding) of the Temple vessels, concluding that “the Samaritans 
took a Jewish legend, altered it, and used it in their anti-Jewish polemic” (215). 
According to K.’s presentation in the next chapter, the polemic was pervasive in 
relations between Jews and pre-Islamic Arabs, identified as Ishmaelites, although 
he briefly mentions a few instances of friendly exchanges. His 13 examples from 
Josephus and Talmudic, Midrashic, and Targumic sources (218-222) are all nega- 
tive. By comparison, the summary provided by A. Kasher, Jews, Idumaeans, and 
Ancient Arabs (TSAJ 18; Tiibingen 1988) 206-211, is more nuanced. 

A final chapter is devoted to two giants of medieval Jewish biblical exegesis, 
Saadia Gaon (882-942 CE) and Abraham Ibn Ezra (c. 1092-1167). Saadia wrote, 
in Arabic, The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, considered by K. to be one of the 
most important works of medieval biblical theology. He also produced an Arabic 
translation of the Bible, which has remained standard among Middle Eastern Jews, 
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plus commentaries on the Torah and other biblical books. His study of biblical 
hapax legomena is considered a pioneering work (234). K. also emphasizes 
Saadia’s confrontation with the Karaites, in which he showed the importance of 
both Oral and Written Torah (236-237). For various reasons, Ibn Ezra rejected the 
exegetical approaches of Saadia, Karaites, Christians, and Midrashists, and was 
not afraid to contradict classical rabbinic exegesis (247). He built his exegetical 
work on his own critical philological and literary scholarship, affirming “the 
Lord only I fear/and I will not prefer anyone while interpreting the Torah” (242). 
The Conclusion (250-260) contains an extensive summary of each chapter and 
a brief concluding reflection. An extensive bibliography and full indices com- 
plete this impressive volume. 

Kalimi evidently uses a critical approach to rabbinic literature, but at times 
he seems to take rabbinic stories at face-value, such as the 80 women suppos- 
edly hanged in a single day by Simeon ben Shetach, brother of Queen Salome 
Alexandra (m. Sanh. 6,4) (53, n. 18; cf. also 194-196). For different approaches, 
see T. Ilan, Silencing the Queen. The Literary Histories of Shelamzion and 
Other Jewish Women (TSAJ 115; Tübingen 2006) 214-223. The text is usually 
meticulously edited, although “censor” should be replaced by “censer” (193 and 
passim). Also, Trajan becoming Trojan (228) might cause confusion. The refer- 
ence to “King Jonathan (161-143 BCE)” (218) is erroneous, since Jonathan never 
became king, and his role was rather subdued until he was appointed high priest 
in 152 BCE by the Seleucid King Alexander Balas. 

While K. concentrates on the Jewish side, it would have also been interesting 
to hear other voices, but this limitation is justified by the subtitle. The present 
volume opens many doors to Jewish biblical exegesis that often is insufficiently 
appreciated, especially where anti-Christian polemic is involved. But in a central 
appendix, K. pleads for new avenues that can overcome mutual polemics (142- 
145). 
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